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HOW AMERICAN SHIPS HAVE FOUGHT AROUND THE WORLD. 
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1—BRITISH SHIP GASPE SUNK OFF PROVIDENCE, &. IL, JUNE 17, 
1772. 


2—BRITISH BRIG RACEHORSE CAPTURED OFF PORTO RICO, 
JULY 6. 1776. 


2—BATTLE BETWEEN AMERICAN BRIG REPRISAL AND PRITISH 
SLOOP SHARK, OF F MARTINIQUE, SUMMER OF 1776. 


4—PAUL JONES ON AMERICAN BRIG PROVIDENCE IOUGET 
BRITISH FLEET OF 5 VESSELS OFF BERMUDAS, SEPT. 1, 1776. 


5—PAUL JONES OFF NOVA SCOTIA, SEPT. 1776. 
6—PAUL JONES OFF NOVA SCOTIA, SEPT. 22, 1776. 
7—PAUL JONES OFF CAPE BRETON, NOV. 2, 1776. 
&8—BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, OCTOBER, 1776. 


9—AMERICAN BRIG LEXINGTON CAPTURED IN ENGLISH CHAN- 
BEL, SEPT. 20, 1777. 


10—PAUL JONES ON THE BOW HOMME RICHABD DEPEATS BEIT- 
ISH BRIG SERAPIS OFF SCARBOROUGH, ENG., SEPT. 23. 1779. 


11—CONSTITUTION CAPTURED FPRENCH PRIGATE INSURGENT 
OFF 8ST. KITT'S, FEB. 9, 1799. 


12—ENTERPRISE CAPTURED BARBARY PIRATE TRIPOLI OFF 
ISLAND OF MALTA, AUG. 1, 1801. 


124 PHILADELPHIA CAPTURED BARBARY PIRATE OFF TRIPOLI, 
OCT. 31, 1803. 


14—DECATUR DEFEATS BARBARY PIRATES OFP SYEACUSE, IS- 
LAND OF SICILY, DEC. 23, 1803. 


15—AMERICAN SHIP CHESAPEAKE FIGHTS BHITISH 50-GUN SHIP 
LEOPARD OFF NORFOLK, VA., JUNE 22, 1807. 


16—CONSTITUTION SUNK THE GUEERIERE OFP GULF OF 8ST. 
LAWRENCE, AUG. 19, 1817. 


17—WASP CAPTURED BRITISH SLOOP FROLIC OFF CAPE HAT- 
TERAS, OCT. 18, 1812, 


18—UNIED STATES FIGHTS BRITISH SHIP MACEDONIAN BE- 
TWEEN AZORES AND CANARIES. OCT. 25, 1812. 


19—CONSTITUTION SUNK BRITISH SHIP JAVA OFF COAST OF 
BRAZIL, DEC. 29, 1812. 


20—HOENET WHIPPED BRITISH SHIP PEACOCK OFF CO4ST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA, FEB. 24, 1813. 


21—CHESAPEAKE SUNK BY BRITISH SHIP SHANNON, OFF BOS- 
TON, JUNE 1, 1813. 


22—ESSEX CAPTURES BRITISH PRIZE OFP GALAPAGAS ISLAND, 
APRIL 29, 1813. 


23—ESSDX CAPTURES BRITISH PRIZES IN GUYAQUIL BAY, JUNE™ 
19, 1813. 


24—BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE, SEPT. 10, 1813. 
25—ESSEX SUNK OFF VALPARAISO, CHILE, MARCH 28, 1814. 


26—WASP CAPTURED BRITISH SHIP EEINDEER IN ENTRANCE 
TO ENGLISH CHANNEL, JUNE 238, 1814. 


27—PRESIDENT CAPTURED OFF JERSEY COAST, JAN. 16, 1815. 


28—AMERICAN SHIP HORNET CAPTURED BRITISH SHIP PEN- 
GUIN, OPP TRISTAN D’ACUNITA, MARCH 23, 1615. 


29—AMERICAN SHIP FRIENDSHIP CAPTURED BY NATIVE PI- 


BATES OFF COAST OF SUMATEA, FEB. 7, 1831; NATIVES PUN- 
ISHED IN 1838. 


30—BOMBARDMENT OF VEEBA CRUZ, OCTOBER, 1346, 
31—BOMBARDMENT OF PEIHO RIVER FORTS, JULY 29, 1856. 
32—BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON FORTS, NOV. 15, 1256, 


33—CONFEDERATE MERRIMAC SUNK U. 8. FRIGATE CUMBER- 
LAND IN HAMPTON BOADS, MARCH 8, 1862....a2ATTLE BE~ 
TWEEN MEREIMAC AND MONITOR, MARCH 9, 1862. 


34—BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, APEIL 24, 1862. 


35—KEAERSARGE SUNE THE ALABAMA OFF CHERBOURG, FRANCE, 
, JUNE 19, 1864, 


36—BATTLE OF MOBILE, AUG. 5, 1864. 
37—BATTLE OF MANILA, MAY 1, 1898. 
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g 

It is an inspiring thought that the commanders of the 
American Army in the past, who, by their achievements, 
have placed their names in the front rank of illustrious 
men, were scrupulously honest, both in their private life 
and public character. Washington, the best rounded pa- 
triot soldier and statesman that ever walked the earth, 
the embodiment of the grandest and loftiest traits of char- 
acter, did not hesitate to say: “I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy.’’ His whole life, public and pri- 
vate, was an exemplification of his firm belief in that maxim. 
In his Farewell Address he laid down as one of the prime 
rules for national guidance the injunction: ‘Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations.” 

Of Washington it has been aptly said that, having no 
views which required concealment, his real and his avowed 
motives were identical; and his whole correspondence does 
not furnish a single clause from which even an enemy could 
infer that he was capable under any circumstances of stoop- 
ing to duplicity. His purposes were always upright, and 
his means always pure. Among other elements of his suc- 
cess, especially as a military chieftain, were his early train- 
ing and experience in engineering, a magnificent physique, 
abounding with vitality and the spirit of enterprise, and 
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a familiarity with camp life among the wild Indians of the 
virgin forests, fields and mountains. By his early com- 
munion with nature in her solitudes he acquired or strength- 
ened the will to do and to dare; and to the knowledge there 
gained he added the good fortune of being in a position 
to equip himself with knowledge derived from study and 
the refining influences of the best social advantages of his 
age and generation. 

It was therefore no accident, but his recognized fitness, 
which placed him in the supreme leadership of the armies 
of the infant republic that had risen to assert its independ- 
ence of the mighty British Empire—the empire which, 
during the centuries of its colonial growth, had never lost 
a colony. In the position to which Washington was called, 
and which he accepted fearlessly, he knew well that if he 
ailed of success he must pay the penalty of his life. By 
his wisdom, sagacity and sterling integrity—by his deter- 
mination, and at the same time through his candor, he 
inspired the confidence of his officers and men, as well as 
of all his fellow countrymen, and thus molded and con- 
trolled public sentiment through adversity and disaster 
and gloom to final success. 

Yet, with it all, no man was ever more a mark for the 
shafts of envy, jealousy and malice than was Washington. 
No one was ever more severely criticised, reviled and vil- 
ified than was he. However, the attacks of his enemies, as 
poisoned darts upon the bright armor of truth, fell harm- 
less from the character with which his whole life was mailed. 
The splendid gallantry of his acts in battle, the wise, ju- 
dicious strategy and generalship displayed in his cam- 
paigns, and the noble principles of justice, integrity and 
honor that characterized all his official acts have been the 
chart, the compass, the beacon light of the American Army 
for a hundred years. 

From the time that Washington, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1783, resigned his commission to congress, until he 
was again called to the command, July 3d, 1798, there were 
four commanders of the United States Army—Harmer, 
St. Clair, Wayne.and Wilkinson. The first named assumed 
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command in the September succeeding the inauguration of our 
first president under the constitution, in 1789. Harmer was 
succeeded March 4th, 1791, by Arthur St. Clair. 

General St. Clair had served with distinction at Louisburg 
and Quebec, and performed other services in the French and 
Indian wars, as well as throughout the war of the Revolution. 
He had been president of congress and governor of the north- 
west territory. But while in command of the army, in 1791, 
he was badly defeated in battle with the Indians near the Mi- 
ami villages, and soon thereafter resigned his command. 

He was succeeded March 5th, 1792, by Major General 
Wayne, or “Mad Anthony,” as he was affectionately styled by 
his soldiers, because of the ardor he had displayed in battle. 
It was he who carried Stony Point about thesmiddle of July, 
1779, in a night assault with bayonets alone without firing 
a single gun, and, in the midst of the heat of the assault, fall- 
ing wounded, exclaimed: Forward, my brave fellows, forward! 
—then in a low tone to the aides who had hastily gathered 
about him: ‘Assist me: if mortally wounded I will die in the 
fort.” It was first feared that the impetuosity of the com- 
mander in chief would render him unfit to cope with a foe re- 
markable for caution; but the skill and bravery with which he 
fought and triumphed over the Indians very soon vindicated 
the wisdom of his selection by Washington. 

Upon the death of General Wayne, he was succeeded by 
General James Wilkinson, December 15th, 1796. Wilkinson 
was known as a politican rather than a soldier. He had, how- 
ever, been made conspicuous by having had command of 
Wayne’s right wing at the victory of Maumee. 

When the war with France seemed inevitable, in 1798, 
George Washington was called a second time as general in chief 
to the command of the army of the United States. After the 
death of Washington, Alexander Hamilton was for a brief 
period the senior officer of the army. Wilkinson was the next 
senior officer of the army, from June 15th, 1800, until January 
27th, 1812, when he was superseded by General Dearborn. 

During the war of 1812-1815, the secretary of war assumed 
direct control of military matters, and at ong time established 
his headquarters at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. It was during 
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this time that disaster and serious misfortune befell the nation. 
The capitol at Washington was captured, sacked and burned, 
and Canada was lost to our republic, possibly forever. Jack- 
son’s brilliant achievements, with the minimum loss of life, 
went far to retrieve the failures of others. Long after the war 
was over, the secretary of war explained his conduct by saying 
that from the lateness of the season, the inclemency of the 
weather and the continued indisposition of the commanding 
general, he had expected that the campaign would end as 
it did “with the disgrace of doing nothing.” The spectacle 
of the secretary of war hastening to the frontier, planning an 
expedition which he knew must fail, yet collecting troops and 
stores at an immense cost, and sending forth his generals with 
assurances that he believed they would succeed, was humili- 
ating enough; but what followed was so much more so, that we 
may decline to pursue the subject further. 

General Wilkinson disconnected himself from the army 
and went to Mexico, where he died December 28th, 1825. Gen- 
eral Henry Dearborn, who succeeded Wilkinson as senior major 
general of the army, appears to have been unfortunate as a 
commander. General Jacob Brown assumed command June 
21st, 1821, and retained it until his death, February 24th, 1828. 
Brown was of Quaker parentage, born in Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania. He received his education in the public schools, and 
at the age of eighteen became a public school teacher himself, 
first in his native state, then in New Jersey, then in New York. 
With his savings he purchased some government land in the 
northwestern part of the state of New York, and proceeded to 
improve it. When the war with England broke out in 1812, 
and New York state was threatened with invasion from across 
the Canadian border, Brown was appointed to the command of 
a body of the state militia of that section. His career illus- 
trates the fact that, however beneficial and advantageous a 
regular military education may be, the true soldier is born, 
not made by such education. Brown’s career was so brilliant 
that the government of the United States tendered him a com- 
mand, first with the rank of colonel in the regular army, which 
he declined; later with that of brigadier, and finally with that 
of major general, which he was induced to accept. To great 
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personal bravery he united a moral courage comparable to that 
of Washington, and a firmness and decision of character that 
left no room for doubt as to his aims and his views concerning 
any question upon which he was entitled to express himself. 
His order on assuming command of the army was a production 
worthy to stand with Washington’s farewell address, and a few 
sentences therefrom may be appropriately quoted : 

“The state of the military establishment is of a nature to 
excite a deep concern for its interests. The minute divisions 
which it has suffered, from the necessity of furnishing garrisons 
for the numerous posts that line our inland and maritime bor- 
ders, and the abridgment of the sources of competition, in- 
separable from its dispersed condition, are akke unfavorable 
to its discipline. The principle of emulation, which, in com- 
bined forces, has an irresistible operation by a force inherent in 
itself, is lost upon bodies which do not feel the influence of con- 
tact, and can find a substitute only in the increased devotion 
of those who are invested with command. Discipline, no 
longer nourished by a principle of constitutional activity, be- 
comes in a great degree dependent for existence on the appli- 
cation of authority by those in command, and on the principle 
of obedience in those of subordinate situations. . . . Sub- 
ordination in authority is the essence of military government, 
and it must be fostered by that respectful deference which is 
due from all officers to each other, in their private as well as in 
their official correspondence. 

“The major general feels it his duty forcibly to enjoin on the 
officers of the army the necessity of maintaining a spirit of har- 
mony among themselves. In addition to the consideration 
that personal schisms tend directly to the subversion of mili- 
tary order and discipline, it will be obvious to them that their 
profession imposes obligations which do not exist in the other 
walks of life. Dissensions and controversies among private 
gentlemen affect only the characters of the individual parties, 
while those among military officers impair the reputation of 
the body of which they are members; and it is but just to ex- 
pect that every gentleman of honorable sentiments will sacri- 
fice the gratification of his personal enmity to the consideration 
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that the reputation of his associates will necessarily be involved 
in the obloquy which he draws upon his own. 

“The officer is the depository of the rights of the soldier, 
and the obligations of his office, as well as the laws of honor and 
humanity, claim a faithful execution of the trust. When the 
soldier ceases to regard the officer as his protector, the author- 
ity with which the laws invest the latter loses its efficacy in his 
estimation. The surest remedy for the evil of desertion is con- 
tained in a rigid and steady discipline; to be salutary it must 
possess both these qualities, but no violation of law can be 
deemed essential to its enforcement. Its effect upon the sol- 
dier becomes impaired the moment he feels that the system 
which governs him is fluctuating in its course, or that it violates 
the principles upon which it is founded. The certainty of laws 
constitute their principal efficacy, and however severe restric- 
tions may be they are obeyed so long as they are dispensed by 
the hand of justice and not of oppression. 

“The nation must be convinced that the army is progress- 
ing in all useful improvements, and must be made to feel that 
it is connected with its safety and honor. It is in vain that 
officers complain of the difficulty of this achievement; it is 
called for by the highest duties enjoined by patriotism, and 
it must be effected, as they value their own reputation and the 
consciousness of having performed their duty. 

“The efficacy of example is too generally felt to be asserted, 
and to officers of rank the major general looks for constant ex- 
hibitions of zeal and attention to their profession. If they per- 
form their duty he cannot doubt, confiding as he does in the 
work and talent of the junior grades, that the army will be dis- 
tinguished for its devotion to the institutions of the country, 
and a model of order and excellence in the military profession.” 

Three months after the death of General Brown, Major 
General Alexander Macomb succeeded to the command of the 
army. His was an interesting career. Born at Detroit April 
3d, 1782, he was educated in Newark, New Jersey. At the age 
of sixteen he enlisted in the New York rangers, a select com- 
pany, which in 1798 volunteered for the threatened war with 
France. That war failing to materialize, he obtained a com- 
mission the following year as cornet in the United States army. 
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When the corps of engineers was established he became a mem- 
ber of it, with the rank of lieutenant, being made a captain in 
1805 and major in 1808. He continued to advance in rank un- 
til, in 1812, he had reached the command of the third artillery, 
with the rank of colonel. He distinguished himself at Niagara 
and Fort George in 1813, and in January, 1814, was made brig- 
adier general and charged with the defense of the country 
bordering on Lake Champlain. With a force of about 1,500 
regular troops and a few detachments of militia, brought in 
from the surrounding neighborhood, he took station at Platts- 
burg and awaited the attack of the British commander at the 
head of a force of 14,000 veterans of the British army. Atthe 
same time, Commodore McDonough, with the squadron under 
his command, took up a position before that t6wn and awaited 
the attack of a naval force of the enemy very much superior to 
his own in number of vessels, men and weight of metal. When 
the shock of battle came, the enemy’s land forces suspended 
operations in the very act of engaging, appearing to await, 
in a measure, the outcome of the sanguinary contest that they 
saw being fought to a finish on the water; and when that con- 
test ended in the total overthrow, almost annihilation, of the 
British squadron, the British land forces, overwhelming as they 
were in numbers, beat a hasty retreat. It was one of the most 
wonderful victories, if not the most wonderful, in our history, 
and in the public mind Macomb was bound to share the honors 
of it, in a measure, with the heroic McDonough. The presi- 
dent advanced Macomb to the rank of major general, dating 
the commission from the day of that great victory, September 
11th. At the conclusion of the war General Macomb was sta- 
tioned at his native town, and given command of the north- 
west frontier. In 1821 he was called to Washington as chief 
of the corps of engineers, and after the death of General Brown 
became commander in chief of the army, which position he re- 
tained until his death, on the 25th of June, 1841. 

Macomb was immediately succeeded in the command of 
the United States army by General Winfield Scott, whose birth- 
place was that town in Virginia which, in his old age, became 
the scene of the grand climateric of the Civil war in which his 
very dear personal friend and long time chief of staff (Lee) 
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was forced to yield to a newly risen chieftain (Grant), to whom 
General Scott sent a message as “from the oldest general in 
the world, to the greatest.’ 

The hero of Lundy’s Lane and of Mexico had had the ad- 
vantages of an excellent education, had been admitted to the 
bar in Petersburg, in 1806, and while a member of the bar had 
been present at the trial of Aaron Burr for treason. Two years 
after his admission to the bar Scott entered the army, receiving 
a commission as captain of artillery. He was a born soldier, 
and soon became thoroughly familiar with the details of the 
military art through assiduous study. At the breaking out 
of the war of 1812 he was commissioned lieutenant colonel of 
the second artillery, and ordered to the border on the lakes. 
At the battle of Queenstown he was made prisoner, after ex- 
hibiting marked gallantry and soldierly conduct. Carried as 
prisoner to Quebec, he was there paroled, and on reaching 
Washington, January 13th, 1813, he learned that he had al- 
ready been exchanged, and soon reported again for duty on the 
northern border, having been promoted to the rank of colonel 
and adjutant general, serving in the latter capacity on the 
staff of General Dearborn, at the same time retaining command 
of his regiment. In the capture of Fort George, May 27th, 
he commanded the advance and conducted himself with not- 
able skill and bravery, being first within the captured work and 
personally hauling down the British colors. A magazine ex- 
plosion followed, in which he was severely wounded, but soon 
recovered sufficiently to take an equally conspicuous part in 
the battle of Chippewa, July 5th, in which he led a bayonet 
charge on the right wing of the army, furnishing one of the 
very few recorded instances where the bayonet was not only 
fixed but liberally used. It was, however, at Lundy’s Lane 
that he won his brightest laurels, receiving another wound. 
For his gallant conduct here, where two horses were shot under 
him, and at Niagara Heights, he was brevetted a major gen- 
eral, and voted the special thanks of congress with a gold medal. 
His participation in the pitched battles of the war with Eng- 
land closed when he fell insensible on the Heights of Niagara, 
but he was given active duty with an important command, 
headquarters at Baltimore, as soon as he recovered. 
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Passing over a long period of active and useful service to 
his country, we find General Scott landing, March 9th, 1847, 
with an army of invasion near Vera Cruz, Mexico, which city 
he speedily reduced to submission, along with its powerful 
castle of San Juan D’Ulloa. How, waiting only for reinforce- 
ments and supplies, he pressed forward into the enemy’s coun- 
try on his memorable march, fighting his entire way against 
superior numbers having every advantage of position, until 
crowned with the victor’s laurels in the ancient halls of the 
Montezumas, I have not the space here to recount. Nor is it 
possible to touch upon other than the military features of his 
character. Enough that he was universally recognized as a 
military genius of high order, and that in the hour of the na- 
tion’s supreme peril this great Virginian stood by the starry 
flag and continued to hold it aloft and defend it against all 
assailants. ‘Then and there he stood firm as the rock of Gi- 
braltar, when so many of his comrades were in doubt and un- 
decided, and with a serene courage that never shone brighter, 
made the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln at the national 
capital not only a possibility but an accomplished and glorious 
fact. His stern immovability, when duty required firmness, 
recalled to the lovers of his country the splendor of his former 
deeds. He protected the national capital, and inspired the 
manly youth of the country with a renewed and strong spirit 
of patriotism, which found expression in the mightiest up- 
rising in the defense of liberal government that the world has 
ever yet beheld. All honor to the grim old warrior, whose life 
and deeds coupled the peerless Lincoln with Washington, the 
embodiment of greatness, illustrious over all! 

McClellan, who succeeded Scott in command, had long 
been a favorite of the latter, as well as of the army and the 
country. He was highly educated and accomplished in the 
theory of war, and his successes in western Virginia at the out- 
set of the rebellion seemed to mark him out as a great leader. 
Practically, as well as theoretically, his experience and ability 
found their fullest scope in the organization of the great army. 

McClellan was followed, in July 1862, by General H. W. 
Halleck, who had made himself an authority’on military mat- 
ters by his contributions to military literature. He did not, 
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however, exercise personal command in the field, and it was 
during his time that Major General Meade, in command of the 
army of the Potomac, fought and won the great battle of Get- 
tysburg, which was the Waterloo of the confederate cause. 

Grant followed Halleck in command of the army. There 
had been so much interference by non-military men with im- 
portant military affairs that President Lincoln very wisely de- 
termined to give General Grant proper control of the military 
operations, and leave him unembarrassed in the discharge of 
those duties with the grave responsibilities involved. Grant’s 
tireless energy and relentless tenacity, rather than any special 
tactical or strategic ability, gave full effect to the power of the 
mighty veteran armies of the republic at that time. 

General Grant was succeeded in command of the United 
States armies by that brilliant leader, peerless-strategist and 
versatile writer and genius, William Tecumseh Sherman. 
Sherman had distinguished himself at Shiloh, Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga, besides performing innumerable services of less 
note. Grant had selected him for the most important com- 
mand outside of his own in the final year of the war, and in due 
time Sherman electrified the nation with the message: ‘“‘Atlanta 
is ours, and fairly won.’ He then divided his forces, giving to 
the ‘Rock of Chickamauga,” George H. Thomas, the most 
difficult task of outmaneuvering his enterprising enemy, Lieu- 
tenant General Hood. Thomas gathered the detached forces 
of the army, and by skillful maneuvers and superb, grand tac- 
tics, utterly destroyed and routed Hood’s army. Sherman 
then speedily swept forward to the sea with his victorious 
hosts, again dismembering the body of the confederacy. Push- 
ing north towards Richmond, he insured the success of the 
combinations planned by the commander in chief for the final 
decisive blow, crushing the confederacy’s last armed support. 

General P. H. Sheridan succeeded Sherman in command 
of the army, followed by General John M. Schofield. The 
history of these officers is familiar to all modern readers. On 
the 2nd of October, 1895, by direction of the president, the 
undersigned was assigned to the command of the army. The 
army of the United States was reorganized in 1866 with an 
aggregate force of 3,036 officers and 51,605 soldiers—total, 
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54,641. In 1874 it was reduced to 25,000 soldiers. Although 
small in numbers, it was, in point of physical excellence, in- 
telligence, efficiency and patriotic, martial spirit, the equal of 
any body of men of its number in any part of the world. It 
was in the spring of 1898 an army of athletes, and made a good 
nucleus for the great volunteer force called into service. 

The war with Spain brought into service 278,000 men. 
To promote, as far as practicable, the principles of good ad- 
ministration, thorough instruction and devotion to duty, the 
following order was issued: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, May 30, 1898. 
General Orders, No. 57. 

After a prolonged period of peace our army is once more 
called upon to engage in war in the cause of justice and human- 
ity. To bring the military forces to the highest state of effi- 
ciency and most speedily accomplish what is expected, should 
be the earnest effort, and call forth the best energies of all 
its members of whatsoever station. 

The laws and regulations which govern military bodies 
in civilized countries have been developed to their present per- 
fection through the experience of hundreds of years, and the 
faithful observance of those laws and regulations is essential 
to the honorjand efficiency of the army. All authority should 
be exercised with firmness, equity and decorum on the part 
of superiors, and should be respected by implicit obedience 
and loyal support from subordinates. 

Every officer of whatever grade will, so far as may be in 
his power, guard and preserve the health and welfare of those 
under his charge. He must labor diligently and zealously to 
perfect himself and his subordinates in military drill, instruc- 
tion and discipline, and above all, he must constantly endeavor, 
by precept and example, to maintain the highest character, to 
foster and stimulate that true soldierly spirit and patriotic de- 
votion to duty which must characterize an effective army. 
The major general commanding confidently trusts that every 
officer and soldier in the service of the republic, each in his 
proper sphere, will contribute his most zealous efforts to the 
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end that the honor and character of the army may be pre- 
served untarnished, and its best efforts crowned with success. 
This order is given upon a day sacred to the memory of the 
heroic dead, whose services and sacrifices afford us example 
and inspiration, and it is expected that all will be fully im- 
pressed with the sacred duty imposed upon the army by the 
government of our beloved country 
By COMMAND OF Masor GENERAL MILEs; 
H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant General. 
Within a short time it was the good fortune of the army, 
acting in concert with the gallant navy and native patriots, 
to release from Spanish rule twelve millions of people in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. I believe the army 
will in the future, as it has in the past, ever be the exponent of 
the best thought, inspiration and expression of the people who 
are now and will be henceforth enjoying the freedom of Amer- 
ican institutions. 


THE ARMY IN THE REVOLUTION. 
BY J. V. S. PADDOCK. 


[James V. Seaman Paddock, military expert, born in Illinois, and appointed from that 
state Sept. 1, 1873 to the United States military academy ; upon graduation June 1877, 
was appointed second lieutenant in the fifth cavalry and promoted to first lieutenant 
June 11, 1886; served in the Indian campaigns and mentioned for meritorious service; 
retired, because of wounds, April 1, 1891; since his retirement he has devoted himself 
to literary writing, chiefly on military topics.] 

In order to estimate justly the deeds of the army of the 
American Revolution and understand the reasons for the tre- 
mendous and farreaching results of these deeds, it is necessary 
to view the causes of the war and investigate the origin and 
traits of those peoples who made up the population at the time 
of the struggle. 

The American continent had by the fall of Quebec in 1759 
become British from Florida north. The thirteen colonies 
which rebelled were all under practically the same form of gov- 
ernment, with much local control. The colonists by a cen- 
tury of severe warfare had acquired an amount of home pride 
and transatlantic patriotism that made the British parliament 
and king more of a weakened tradition than a fact. The Brit- 
ish flag had too often been either the token of inefficient pat- 
ronage or oppressive laws and taxes. 

Moreover, the large number of colonials who were of non- 
British origin must not be forgotten, nor the large number, 
particularly in New England, who had been to a great extent 
weaned from British local patriotism by the sojourn of their 
immediate ancestors in free Holland, where these progenitors 
not only loosed their English ties but absorbed the principles 
of a political system much nearer democratic than any other 
then extant. The influence of the Dutch upon our domestic 
polity, which was much greater than is appreciated by most, 
came not through the easy going Dutchman of New Amster, 
dam, but through the pushing, fanatical and turbulent Yankee 
of Round Head traditions. 

Every American colonial who was not directly and recent- 


ly from England was at least willing to listen to the revolu- 
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tionist’s contention, unhampered by any sentiment. The 
Dutch in New York, the Swede in New Jersey and Delaware, 
the Huguenot and the Highland Scotch in the south, all these, 
fine people all, were quick to take arms, for to them the war 
was a fight against a foreign foe from the very inception of the 
struggle. 

However, the preponderance of blood was British, the ex- 
isting rule was British, the English language was practically 
the only tongue; customs and local laws had become quite 
generally uniform, and the colonies were by the middle of the 
eighteenth century a group of strong Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealths whose citizens were individually of a much higher 
grade of intelligence, enterprise and courage than were those 
of Great Britain proper or of any European country. Only 
the brave explore; only the strong and daring emigrate. 

The house of Hanover gave to the British throne a ruler 
who could not grasp the idea of a free people at home, much 
less across the Atlantic. Tradition, caste and sentiment were 
still all powerful in Britian; but these had little weight with 
a free people who had never seen anything but the seamy side 
of monarchy. 

Communities, like men, when arrived at a certain stage 
of growth, demand a share in the ruling of life. America (the 
word had long been familiar to the colonial) was no longer a 
child. The time had come when the colonies realized this and 
the demand for representation in the parliament was so strong 
that to ignore it was to bring on astruggle. Whe contest was 
not at first for independence but for rights within the em- 
pire; but it was soon evident that no halfway measures would 
cure the ills which America was suffering, and separation came 
as the only logical result of a successful war. The military 
events of the 18th century had prepared the Americans for a 
fight, and had moreover engendered a feeling of confidence 
which added to the resentment and impatience under mis- 
government. 

The three principal campaigns of this century culminated 
in the capture of Louisburg, the conquest of Canada and the 
defeat of Braddock. The taking of Louisburg was the most 
clean cut victory, although not the most important event in its 
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results. The expedition was conceived in the colonies, manned 
by colonials, commanded by a colonial officer, and fought out 
on colonial lines and methods. It was from a purely military 
standpoint a very brilliant feat. 

The conquest of Canada, brought to a finish by the cap- 
ture of Quebec, was very materially a colonial affair, but the 
nucleus of the command and the commander were English. 
A great deal of glory clings to Wolf at Quebec, but as a fact, 
his plan was hairbrained and only justified by the result, which 
result was solely due to the French commander’s egregious 
blunder. 

Braddock’s defeat was the last attempt of the English 
regular to show the American how to fight. There were co- 
lonial troops and colonial officers in the confmand, who saved 
what was saved—but the outcome was the fault of British 
ignorance and British arrogance—and there was no French 
blunder to enshroud the dead English in glory. 

These three campaigns should have taught the English, 
and did teach the Americans, that the colonial could win, and 
that the English soldier could lose. 

With this confidence in their own strength strong within 
them, with the resentment at misgovernment growing more 
bitter every day, George III could find no better solution of 
the trouble than more oppression, more irritation, more tyran- 
ny. This ruler, whose tenure as king of England rested en- 
tirely upon an act of parliament, and who was nothing more in 
theory than the creature and servant of a free people, attempt- 
ed, in his method of governing, taxing and bringing back into 
the fold the turbulent colonies, to set back the wheels of prog- 
ress an hundred years, and to handle the American provinces 
as his ancestors had handled rebellious Hanoverians in the 
seventeenth century. 

The overt acts which brought on hostilities were in them- 
selves trivial. And while they did precipitate the war they 
did not cause it, for the war was really the march of human 
events, the forward movement of the world. As a matter of 
fact, few of the Americans felt ready to appeal to arms, and 
even after blood had been shed still hoped for a reconciliation. 
The stamp act, the tax on tea and other luxuries were not 
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heavier burdens than were borne at home. The Boston port 
bill was entirely punitive, and it is always dangerous to try to 
punish an entire community for the acts of a portion thereof, 
be these good or bad. 

The American revolution as a political event was at last 
brought on by the American army, even before it was organ- 
ized as such. The ex-soldiers in America brought the dispute 
to an issue and asolution, and in addition to the actual fighting 
were the principal influence in keeping alive a national hope. 
There is no like case in the history of the world. The 
army was the nation; when it was winning, America was a fact; 
when it was losing and hope was down, there was no American 
nation. The continental army was never the creation and 
servant of a government, but made and sustained itself by its 
deeds and by its devotion and endurance created a free and 
independent people. 

The engagements of Lexington and Concord and the battle 
of Bunker Hill were fought before the continental army had 
come into existence. These contests were not affairs which 
called for anything more than individual courage and skill— 
qualities that were supposed by the British to be lacking in 
the colonials, although their existence had been proven on 
many a field during the last one hundred years. There was 
little or no organization among the Americans at Lexington 
and Concord but a unanimous attempt to do the obvious 
thing, i.e., harass a marching enemy, amounted in that case 
to the most perfect discipline and training. The battle of 
Bunker Hill was on the part of the Americans entirely a de- 
fensive fight; again, all that was needed the colonials had, 
cool courage and the ability to wait. The personal devotion 
and confidence of the American fighters supplied all defi- 
ciencies due to lack of training, and there could be but one 
maneuver, i. e., a retreat, and from that day to this there 
seldom has been enough left of a defeated American army to 
make it necessary to accomplish a skillful retreat—nor has 
the victor often been in shape to push a pursuit. 

The continental army was organized before Boston by 
Gen. Washington in 1775, just after Bunker Hill. He was 
named for commander ostensibly by the continental congress, 
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in fact chosen by the troops on his record in the earlier French 
and Indian war.. Washington at once proceeded to enforce 
discipline and the study of tactics and maneuver. Being 
himself a graduate of the American school of warfare and in 
no way hampered by old world traditions, he trained his army 
on lines thoroughly suited to local conditions. He was delayed 
and shackled by lack of powder and other material, but the 
capture of military stores at Ticonderoga and at sea relieved 
this to some extent. No commander ever had better ma- 
terial of which to make an army and no general ever handled 
one with more skill. Washington’s civic deeds have so over- 
shadowed his military record that he has not been given the 
rank as a soldier which he earned. He was often charged 
with not being a fighter and too fond of the retreat. Yet his 
way was to harass and wear out the invader—not to win vic- 
tories at the expense of losing soldiers that could not be re- 
placed. When an opportunity to strike offered, no general in 
history was more bold, enterprising and prompt. 

The first movement by Washington, while before Boston, 
was to fortify Dorchester Heights. The possession of this 
point made the city untenable and the British promptly evac- 
uated. Washington, with the eye of a soldier statesman, 
knew that New York would now be the British objective. 
Hence he hurried the army there and fought a series of drawn 
and unsuccessful fights—not without their value to the con- 
tinentals, because anything short of annihilation was really 
an American success. New York and vicinity being at heart 
tory the Americans lost the advantage their personal skill 
and daring usually gave them, and for the only time during 
the war the British army had an opportunity to show that 
Britons were the best soldiers in the world except those of 
their colony, America. 

Washington, in order to save his army, was obliged to 
fall back through New Jersey. The British and many co- 
lonials thought this was a flight instead of a move on the chess- 
board of war. Suddenly turning on the enemy, the Hessians 
were surprised at Trenton. The courage and devotion of 
the American forces is nowhere better shown, and the skill of 
the commander in his choice of time and method was beyond 
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praise. The second surprise, Princeton, was one of the most 
remarkable operations in the history of warfare, and stamped 
the Americans as great fighters led by a genius in war. So 
generally was this acknowledged that henceforth the British 
never underestimated the continental army and never again 
were they caught off their guard. Henceforth the American 
battle shout was heard with respect and attention. 

After the battle of Princeton the British military policy 
was directed more to undermining the power and influence 
of the continental army than it was to catching and beating 
it as an organization. While the Americans were lying at 
Valley Forge in the winter of 1777 the British were content 
to hold New York and Philadelphia instead of pursuing and 
destroying the continental army. 

It was while the American army was at Valley Forge, 
enfeebled, suffering, almost discouraged, that the British had 
the one chance of the whole war of destroying the insurgent 
force and thus bringing the contest to an end in favor of King 
George; but the fact was that by this time repeated failures 
had so impressed the British that they cared not to venture in 
the open country even against a poorly equipped foe. 

It was during the year 1777 that Lafayette and the for- 
eign military experts, Steuben, deKalb, Pulaski, and Kosci- 
usko, joined the continental army, bringing with them a vast 
fund of experience and skill. This was promptly utilized by 
the Americans, although modified by them to suit local habits 
and necessities. It was the British inability and unwillingness 
to so modify and modernize their methods that balanced for 
the continentals their lack of numbers and material. 

While the main American force was enduring and fighting 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania there were important 
events in the north. It had long been the belief of the English 
that could the New England colonies be cut off from the others, 
the power of the rebels would be so broken that the confedera- 
tion would disintegrate and the colonies be easily brought back. 

The Canadian provinces, not having joined in the rebel- 
lion, were a safe region in which to prepare for and from which 
to execute this plan. There were several apparently strong 
elements in favor of the English in an attempt to cut the colo- 
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nies apart by an expedition down the Hudson river. Canada 
was loyal—at least not in rebellion; there were many tories in 
New York and many more who were for the winner. Then 
there were the Indians, who of course would be hostile to the 
colonials, as settlers, and friendly to the invaders as avengers 
and paymasters. 

General Burgoyne, a good general on conventional lines, 
was placed in command of a strong and well equipped army, 
in Canada. His army was hampered from the start by being 
too well equipped in the way of useless baggage, and not 
equipped at all with a proper conception of the task before it. 
There was no time when Burgoyne had a real prospect of suc- 
cess; and the Americans under Schuyler, and later under Gates, 
fought the campaign on what had become recognized by them, 
under Washington’s teaching, as the safe and sure method of 
defeating an English army. 

The British met with the usual troubles in trying to move 
a civilized army through an uncivilized region, and the use 
of savage allies was a blunder, since their presence, while of 
no great military advantage, gave added strength to the 
Americans in that it brought to them many who had wav- 
ered, and enlisted the sympathy of all right thinking peoples 
throughout the world. 

The delays met with by Burgoyne due to natural obstacles 
and the harrowing tactics of the American scouts and bush- 
fighters made it necessary for the British to replenish their 
stores. Knowing that there was a large accumulation of 
material at Bennington, Vt., Col. Baum was detached with a 
command made up of Hessians, Canadians and Indians to cap- 
ture this place. Baum’s command was doomed from the 
first from its make up. Stark, in command of about 1,000 
Americans, mostly veterans, made a very skillful attack and 
won a victory in approved methods, improved by American 
skill and marksmanship. 

The battle of Bennington was the beginning of the end 
for Burgoyne. Even a drawn battle would be fatal, as he 
must reach his destination, a junction with,the British general, 
Clinton, on the Hudson, or his expedition would be a failure. 
The Americans realized this and by a series of attacks so har- 
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assed and hampered Burgoyne that at last he could neither 
advance nor retreat. He therefore after an ineffectual 
struggle surrendered his entire command at Saratoga. 

This event was the turning point inthe war. The alliance 
with France was now openly consummated, and henceforth the 
American army lacked not stores nor the presence of troops 
thoroughly up in European drill and methods. This alliance 
also took from the British the free use of the adjacent sea. 

No reconciliation was now possible, no terms could be 
discussed while there was a hostile soldier within the boundary 
of the new nation. From the day of Burgoyne’s surrender 
no American had any fear of losing, and the timid, the luke- 
warm and the time serving hastened to line up with the new 
flag, earnestly striving to atone for their record. 

The struggle had now reached a second well defined stage. 
With the British practically sealed up in the seaports in the 
north, the continental government in working order, with a 
civil government, envoys abroad, a small navy at sea, and a 
system of currency, it was no longer a revolt of colonies, but a 
war between two nations. The one old and rich but ham- 
pered by distance, dissension at home and European foes; the 
other young, lusty and hopeful. The British army was no 
longer in the role of a force putting down a revolt; it had be- 
come an invader in a land becoming day by day more bitterly 
hostile, more actively and unitedly warlike. The situation 
was so patent to the leaders on both sides that the British 
could only hope for an honorable peace; the Americans de- 
manded the annihilation of their presumptuous foe. 

The war was fought, and fought out in the northern colo- 
nies. Except Virginia, the south was not sufficiently populous, 
not rich enough, and too largely agricultural to be a vital factor 
in the struggle—and it was only in these southern colonies that 
the tory element was either strong or respectable. In the 
north the tory leader was a smug merchant, a royal official or 
grant-land owner; the tory rank and file were animated only 
by the most sordid motives and always failed at the supreme 
test. The south, on the other hand, being made up of large 
land holdings, was still feudatory, and the tory leaders, as did 
the patriot leaders, had their feudal following. 
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The warfare in these colonies had been carried on with 
fluctuating success, the country being at first about equally 
divided—but in the mountains and forests back from the sea 
was a population not tied to any land, not bound by any tra- 
ditional loyalty to England. These men, trained riflemen all, 
had fought under Morgan, Cresap and others, through all of 
Washington’s campaigns, and soon knew both the scientific 
and the American modes of warfare. These veterans, with 
Gen. Greene, Washington’s most skillful lieutenant, were sent 
to clear the south of the invader. By a series of remarkable 
feats of logistics this officer, although at times in dire straits, 
finally forced the British under Cornwallis to take refuge at 
Yorktown. Greene was not a little aided by the partisan war- 
fare carried on by Marion, Washington, Sumter and Pickens, 
whose operations were a constant source of danger and con- 
fusion to the British. in that they ignored all the rules of the 
science of war. 

Although, as previously stated, the war was fought out 
in the northern colonies, including Virginia, the operations in 
the south should not be underestimated, nor their results 
measured by numbers. The moral effect of the failure of the 
British to hold even the weaker provinces was very great in 
England and-throughout Europe. 

Washington, as soon as he learned that the British were 
driven to the coast, gave up the pretense of trying to capture 
New York and hastened south with his entire command, which 
now included a French army under Rochambeau. ‘The siege 
of Yorktown and its defense were conducted by entirely con- 
ventional methods and the surrender marked the end of the 
war as far as the continental army was concerned. 

In looking back over the years of the war of the Revolution 
it is well to remember that, after all, the only thing required of 
an army is results. Brilliant marches and spectacular battles 
are certainly not called for in a contest for national life. No 
army in history ever fought a better fight, no army ever had 
a greater responsibility, and no army ever asked or expected a 
more modest reward. ce 

Yet again, no army in history was ever more fortunate in 
that, all through the struggle, incompetency, dilatoriness and 
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worse seemed to pursue itsenemy. A good English command- 
er would find himself tied by failure of proper support or 
stupid instructions, or when the English ministry would suc- 
ceed in organizing and sending over a strong column, it would 
be placed at the disposal of a sluggard in war, or an incom- 
petent in statesmanship. Moreover, chance and weather al- 
most invariably declared for the colonials. 

There was no time when the destruction of the continental 
army would not have ended the war; but such was its wonder- 
ful coherence and resiliency, such was the military genius of 
its commander, that in not one battle was it completely routed 
or even disorganized. In few of its battles was the number any- 
where equal to that of the enemy, in few were the supplies ad- 
equate; yet it beat the British on scientific lines frequently, and 
always in any style of fighting that involved a departure from 
accepted military tradition. In fact this ability to evolve 
new methods, this genius for innovation, was a source of grow- 
ing strength to the Americans, and at Yorktown Washington 
commanded the finest army the world had ever seen. The 
men in the ranks were of high intelligence and some education 
and, like the officers, actuated by the highest motives. They 
were men of fine physique and all accustomed to arms and 
skilled in their use—many of them woodsmen and marksmen 
by trade and all having that wonderful American trait, initi- 
ative. Many a small fight was won, many a battle influenced, 
by the individual American soldier and his deadly rifle. 
Quick to see and to act, the American officer felt that he could 
call for more from his men than could an officer in the British 
or Hessian forces. 

The Americans endured more hardships and privation 
than ever fell to any army in history that was making an offen- 
sive campaign. Months without pay, lack of food, and 
sickness and cold—these were the routine thing in the continen- 
tal army, yet the war went on. The army was created in op- 
pression, nurtured in hardship, and held together by senti- 
ment alone. And more bitterly was felt the indifference of 
the people at large than all material troubles. 

Few realize that,in addition to founding a republic and 
sowing the seed that produced another—for there is no doubt 
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the French who had been in America during the war carried 
the germs of freedom to France—the continental army revo- 
lutionized warfare. Previous to this it had been customary 
for hostile forces to go into winter quarters, and war being more 
or less of a pastime for the ruling caste in Europe it was very 
bad form to interfere with the social amenities and festivities 
of winter quarters. Washington’s two most startling feats 
were performed in the depth of winter. 

It was first in the American army that the question was 
asked as to the personal ability of the individual recruit. He 
was first, last, and all the time required to be a marksman. The 
object of all practice was not to have the guns all go off at the 
same instant, but to have the bullets each go to a selected 
mark. The Americans wasted very little ammunition and 
generally had little to waste. At the battle of Bunker Hill 
fifteen hundred marksmen with less than twenty rounds of 
ammunition, repulsed three attacks and killed more than a 
thousand English, paying particular attention to the officers. 

It was first in the American army that the man was re- 
quired to be able to take care of himself. In any emergency 
or emeute a British or Hessian soldier, if he got out of touch 
with his officer, was worse than helpless—he was a joke; even 
small detachments, if suddenly confronted by anything un- 
usual or unexpected, either herded dumbly or stampeded. 

The continental army was the first one in modern history 
tc be officered on merit. A commissioned officer had nothing 
of caste or social prestige to give his commands weight, and 
little of discipline. If he did not prove himself a leader be- 
cause he could lead he soon sought other lines of work. More- 
over, as the pay and emoluments of an American officer were 
from little to nothing, only an ability to lead and a desire to 
devote this ability to his country was the inducement to take 
service. The results that may be expected when even a poor 
army is so officered were seen in the wars carried on by the 
first French republic; and the astounding results attained by 
a good and well equipped army so officergd v were seen in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. 

At no time during the Revolution was Re continental 
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army as large as fifty thousand and at times it was less than 
ten thousand. Yet there was a continuous organization, made 
up of brave, devoted and skillful fighters who knew not how 
to give up the struggle and who felt that British dominion in 
the rebel colonies was doomed, could they but hold out. And 
hold out they did, demonstrating to the world that the volun- 
teer army of a free people is the master of warfare. Nothing 
less that an overwhelming preponderance in men and treas- 
ure can hope to resist it. 

Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just, but ten 
times armed is the nation whose army is of its best, fighting for 
love of country, and not as a profession or because driven to 
the shambles. Leaving aside the question of years, the flower 
of America wasin the Revolutionaryarmy. Itisestimated that 
twenty five thousand would cover the number of respectable 
tories who took arms. Only the old, the timid and the time- 
serving rich remained out of the struggle. From the day the 
veterans of England were repulsed at Bunker Hill farseeing 
men on both sides knew that the contest was hopeless for Eng- 
land. The riflemen who scourged the British column back from 
Concord were material upon which an invincible army could 
be and was built. The settler in the forests of New York, on 
the hills of Pennsylvania, in the brakes of the Carolinas—they 
were all of the same fiber and a Washington could mold them. 

In the history of the world there is no tale of an army 
which made a better fight or whose work was of such grand 
and lasting benefit to humanity. 

The American army of the Revolution was not the first 
army that had fought for freedom. ‘The Greeks, the Swiss 
and the English Round Heads had done this, and successfully. 
The English at home during these very times were silently 
and peacefully striving to attain what their government refused 
the colonies. It was more than freedom the Americans fought 
for—it was the right to enjoy this freedom, to regulate it in 
their own way and to say who should share it, and the right 
to provide that freedom should come to all alike without 
license or privilege. Wrongs which had become vested rights, 
authority and privilege based on a past and not justified by 
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a present, were no longer to be tolerated; and these the Revo- 
lutionary soldier killed for all time in America. 

The new American nation was a republic, but the Ameri- 
can army was a true democracy and in and through it de- 
mocracy came to the world and freedom lives. 
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The second war between the United States and England, 
sometimes called the second war for independence, and usually 
referred to as the war of 1812, was a strangé affair. The 
more carefully it is studied the more peculiar it appears. The 
factors entering into it were many and varied. There was 
the commercial greed of France and England and their rivalry 
in European politics; there was the ambition of Napoleon; 
there was the economic situation among the laboring classes 
of England; there were the differences of opinion in America, 
where the interests of the commercial element in the east came 
into conflict with the theories of the agricultural regions of the 
west; there were the wrongs of the Indians and the clamors of 
the border folk against them. Such were some of the elements 
which were to be reckoned with, and which shaped one feature 
of the war or another. It is a remarkable fact, too, that the 
principal avowed cause of the war was actually removed sever- 
al days before the declaration of war, and another equally in- 
teresting fact, that what has been accepted as the greatest bat- 
tle of the war was fought after the treaty of peace had been 
signed. In these two last mentioned matters the trouble was 
with the lack of speedy means of communication. Had the 
Atlantic cable been in existence in 1812, there might have been 
no declaration of war, and there certainly would have been no 
battle of New Orleans to make Andrew Jackson a great hero 
and a future president of the United States. The American 
people were hopelessly divided upon the wisdom of making 
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vehemence as the years went by, coming close to the verge of 
treason, while those of other parts of the country seemed to 
push matters farther than was desirable to keep the new nation 
harmonious. Planned as an offensive war with the capture 
of Canada as the definite object, it became a war of defense in 
which our capital city was captured, our public buildings 
burned, our territory seized, and from which we were glad 
enough to escape in the status quo ante—the condition before 
the war—leaving the annexation of Canada forgotten in our 
desire to get out whole. 

The United States was not prepared for war. In fact the 
United States has never once been prepared for war. Our 
policy of peace and freedom from entangling alliances, our 
isolation from the powers of the old world, and our lack of a 
standing army have combined to make us careless of these 
details which are scrupulously attended to by warlike nations. 
No war ever illustrated this so well as the second war. In the 
first place we were young and undeveloped. Our territory was 
vast and our population had been growing and spreading far 
faster than our financial condition would permit us to keep 
pace with. There was a marked lack of means of com- 
munication. The era of canals and railroads was a score 
of years in the future. There were few roads or bridges 
or ferries. ‘There were main lines of travel, to be sure, but 
when the traveler turned a little way inland from the coast 
it was apparent that travel was difficult, dangerous and ex- 
tremely tedious. Detroit was a far distant outpost. New 
Orleans was a remote port, not to be visited overland, but avail- 
able by water only. The east had little conception of geo- 
graphical conditions in the west; the west felt isolated and 
ignored by the east. This lack of unity was natural. It is 
not to be wondered at at all. It would have been a miracle 
had the various sections of the country been welded together 
into a homogeneous mass, when every possible influence ex- 
cept that of blood relationship and perhaps a small sort of 
pride in the achievements of the Revolution, tended inevitably 
to separate east from west, north from south. When, now, 
to this geographical separation there was added the clearly de- 
fined difference of opinion regarding the advisability of en- 
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gaging in war, the foolishness of the struggle seems apparent. 
From the standpoint of a cool consideration the thing to be 
done undoubtedly was to look after our own growth, husband 
our strength, make our preparations, and then, when all ready, 
attack the giants of Europe who were injuring us daily for 
their own selfish ends. 

In the second place our fiscal system was sadly deranged. 
If it was a questionable act of wisdom to engage in a war 
against one of the great powers of the world, when our people 
were loosely joined together, scattered over a wide range of 
territory having poor means of intercommunication, and 
divided upon the main question, it was even more foolish to 
declare war, when our finances were in bad condition, our 
machinery for borrowing and administering rusty, and the 
money of the country in the hands of those who were op- 
posed to the war as hostile to their commercial interests. 
Since 1791 the government’s finances had been handled by 
the Bank of the United States, an institution founded by 
Alexander Hamilton as part of his comprehensive plan for 
the centralization of the powers of the government. Dur- 
ing the twenty years for which it was chartered it had met with 
much opposition from the states’ rights, strict construction 
party which had been in power since Jefferson’s accession in 
1801. When the time came for a recharter this opposition 
made its power manifest, and by an exceedingly close vote 
congress in 1811 refused to extend the charter and the bank 
went into liquidation. This deranged the finances of the 
country which were in poor condition at the time of declara- 
tion of war the next year. 

In the third place the organization of the military forces 
was woefully inefficient. The secretary of war, William 
Kustis of Massachusetts, made a conspicuous failure of admin- 
istration and was succeeded in the middle of the war by John 
Armstrong of New York, who had equally poor success for a 
year and a half, when he was followed by James Monroe, the 
secretary of state, who held both offices until the close of the 
war. At the outbreak of the war the generals were mostly old 
men, schooled in the Revolutionary war and living on repu- 
tations made in the past. Their ideas were old fashioned, 
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they themselves were sluggish because of age, and in more 
than one case they were incapacitated for active duty because 
of too much indulgence in strong drink. They delighted in 
high sounding proclamations calling upon men to dare and do, 
but there never was a case when anything was dared or done. 
The army they commanded was small and poorly equipped, 
less than seven thousand men being enrolled, and scatter- 
ed all over the country, doing garrison duty, fighting In- 
dians, and in no way prepared for war with the trained battal- 
ions of England. In the absence of a standing army the coun- 
try was dependent upon the militia and the volunteers. But, 
under the constitution, the militia can be called out only to 
execute the laws of the union, suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions. The best equipped and organized militia were in 
the older states of the east, and as the people of these were 
bitterly opposed to the war their governors refused to permit 
the national authorities to make use of their troops. Some 
folks called this treason, but there was more than a question 
whether the militia should be used in what was plainly an 
offensive war. This was the condition of things from the 
military standpoint. There was nothing to be done by the 
advocates of the war except to show that it was a just one, in 
which every patriot should join, and one which no self respect- 
ing nation could avoid. That brings us to consider the causes 
of the war. 

To understand the situation there must be a review of the 
history since Washington’s day. Although England recog- 
nized our independence in 1783, she did not send a minister to 
us until two years after the constitution had gone into opera- 
tion, that is, until 1791. Though she agreed in the treaty to 
give up all military establishments within our territory, she 
held a number of western posts until 1796, and there was just 
ground for thinking that she used these points of vantage to 
stir up the Indians against the pioneer settlers, largely in the 
interests of her own trade. Sometimes, even, ‘‘Indians’”’ were 
seen whose faces and necks were stained with pokeberry juice 
but whose white skins, uncovered in the, stress of battle, re- 
vealed their true identity. Whe whole attitude of England 
was domineering, bullying, and mortifying to our pride. Her 
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influence on the seas led to harsh commercial acts, which 
worked mostly against us, because we carried so much of the 
merchandise of the western world. When the pressure of the 
war with France began to be felt she set up the claim that she 
had a right to search our vessels for British seamen, many of 
whom deserted because of the severe treatment given sailors 
and also because of the better pay offered by American cap- 
tains. The right of expatriation claimed by the United States 
was denied, and once an Englishman, always an Englishman, 
was asserted in its most brutal form, impressment of men un- 
doubtedly deserters from English ships leading easily to im- 
pressment of genuinely American born sailors. Thousands of 
men were thus taken from our vessels, the humiliation of the 
right of search coupled with that of impressment being almost 
too much to be borne. Then Napoleon took a hand. If the 
British government issued a proclamation affecting American 
interests, Napoleon issued a counter one. If the British de- 
clared the ports of the continent blockaded against neutral 
vessels of the United States, Napoleon made the same decla- 
ration about the English coast. If American vessels were 
searched by the English, Napoleon declared any such vessels 
subject to confiscation by him. If the English stole property 
as contraband or seized it to control trade, Napoleon met their 
act with another equally injurious. It was hard to decide 
which was the greater aggressor. If we thought of France as 
our old time ally and friend, her action seemed the most griev- 
ous. There was just as good reason for war with France as 
with England, and when the long continued menaces of the 
two governments were balanced, it was six of one against half 
a dozen of the other. But there was a personal element in the 
impressment of American seamen, and that undoubtedly was a 
controlling factor in the final determination to fight England. 
The bitterness was specially keen in the west, because there the 
Indian problem complicated matters. It was the west and the 
south that decided matters, the young leaders of the new 
democracy, Clay, Calhoun and Crawford, being the controlling 
forces. President Madison had followed Jefferson’s pacific 
policy. It was. a.taunt of the federalist leader that the nation 
couldn’t be kicked into a war, this being aimed at the republi- 
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can party, which under Jefferson and Madison had stood all 
sorts of abuses and insults from France and England, with no 
more positive objections than those made by the passage of 
embargo and nonintercourse acts, keeping our ships at home, 
shutting off our trade with England and France, and as many 
of the opponents of these measures declared, cutting off our 
own nose to spite our face. When the young republicans 
mentioned above took a hand in the fight, they told Mr. Mad- 
ison, so the story goes, that he must declare war or be defeated 
for renomination for the presidency in 1812, and as he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to serve two terms in the executive office he 
accepted their ultimatum and made his declaration of war, his 
war message going to congress June 1, 1812, congress passing 
the act for war on the 18th of the same rhonth. President 
Madison stated the three principal grievances of the United 
States to be, (1) The impressment of American seamen, (2) The 
British Orders in Council affecting the rights of neutral nations 
on the seas, and establishing sham blockades, under which our 
commerce had been plundered in every sea, and (3) The sinister 
influence of the British over the northwestern Indians by 
which they were encouraged to outbreak against the citizens 
of the United States. 

At once the cry was, On to Canada, the feeling being strong 
that a show of American strength in that country would result 
in an immediate uprising in favor of the United States, so that 
peace would soon be dictated at Quebec or Halifax. There was 
some talk of the possibility of doing damage through the navy, 
but the greatest reliance was placed in the Canada movement. 
New England being hostile to the war, the line of campaign 
was planned west of the Green mountains. ‘The triple move- 
ment which has characterized most wars between the country 
south of the St. Lawrence and that north of it was adopted, and 
it was proposed to send expeditions by the Lake Champlain 
route in the east, across Niagara river in the center and across 
the river at Detroit in the west. Canada west would be speed- 
ily captured, and then by more effort Canada east likewise 
would come into our possession. 

The campaign began in the western division, General 
William Hull, an old revolutionary officer, being in command 
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at Detroit. He crossed over into Canada, issued a high sound- 
ing proclamation to the Canadians, who took no interest in it, 
had a few skirmishes with the Indians, and then fell back to 
Detroit. He was far from his base of supplies. The govern- 
ment did not help him any, partly because it did not have any 
money, men or equipment, and partly because, even if it had, 
the means of communication with Detroit were too primitive 
for military purposes. The result was, that when the British 
forces under General Brock came to Detroit, although Hull 
was behind the fortifications, he disgraced himself eternally 
and humiliated the western people shamefully, by hauling 
down his flag without consulting his fellow officers or firing a 
gun. That finished the invasion of Canada from the extreme 
west, for, although some fresh troops were sent to regain De- 
troit, they were surprised in an engagement at_ Frenchtown on 
the river Raisin not far from Detroit, most of them were taken 
prisoners, and many of these were massacred by the Indian 
allies of England. Some time later another expedition tried 
to invade Canada, but it was driven back and the offensive 
war in the west was ended for at least a year. 

The campaign in the center lacked the disgraceful features 
of the surrender of an army to complete its story of failure, but 
no progress was made toward Canadian possessions. Here 
also the general in charge was a revolutionary officer, Henry 
Dearborn, a man past sixty years, slow and sleepy. His duty 
was plain to make a lively movement against Canada from 
Niagara so as to detach troops otherwise available against Hull 
in the west. He fooled his chance away, granted an armistice 
during precious days when Hull was being hard pressed, and 
finally gave way to General Stephen Van Renssalaer, who 
found the army in bad shape. There was neither discipline 
nor equipment. Some of the men had no shoes, there was 
not ten rounds of powder to a man, nor a single pound 
of lead, nor more than one heavy gun, and that had no 
one to man it. He drilled his men patiently, tried to keep 
them froma forward movement until they were ready, and 
when at last he was forced to lead an expedition across the 
river, pressed by the charge that he was a federalist and op- 
posed to the war, it was badly mismanaged, there was plenty 
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of sheer amendlles na eas Van Renssalaer was four 
times wounded, his personal bravery availed nothing. Six 
hundred of his men were forced to surrender to the British, 
who captured also three hundred skulkers and cowards on the 
outskirts. Van Renssalaer escaped,and sent in his resignation, 
which was accepted by his superior, Dearborn, who denounced 
him to the secretary of war as an ignorant militia officer who 
was jealous of the regulars. Then a regular was put in com- 
mand, General Alexander Smyth, who immediately issued a 
high-sounding, boastful proclamation telling what he intended 
to do, closing with the war cry, ‘“The cannon lost at Detroit or 
death.” The story isa sad one. A new army was gathered, 
an expedition was planned. The impatient soldiers were 
making good progress and success seemed certain, when, to the 
astonishment of all, the general declared the plan abandoned. 
Furious with rage the soldiers forced him to a second attack, 
and again the order came to give up the movement. Then the 
general asked leave to visit his family in Virginia, and sneaked 
away through unfrequented ways, not however until he had 
fought a duel with his inferior in command, who branded him 
asa coward. ‘The seconds in the duel were careful, however, to 
withdraw the bullets from the pistols, so that no one was hurt. 
Such was the character of the fighting around Niagara. Dur- 
ing the war there were a number of engagements in the vicinity, 
in one of which York, now Toronto, was captured and its public 
buildings burnt in an unauthorized manner. In another dur- 
ing July, 1814, at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane the American 
troops drove the British from the field and came near winning 
a victory, but they were unable to hold the ground gained and 
so technically lost credit for a victory. Some have claimed 
Lundy’s Lane to be the only land victory won by Americans 
during the war. The movement in the center thus failed as 
hopelessly as that in the west, and there was no success in the 
Champlain country either. The plan to acquire Canada 
through war was a dismal failure. DORE 
Now the tide turned. The British began to encroach upon 
the dominion of Massachusetts in Maine. Islands were seized 
and the main land threatened. The northedstern boundary was 
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tion. It was not finally settled until the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842. The war afforded England a good chance to 
seize some of the disputed country and make good the mistake 
of her representatives in 1782, when they outlined a boundary 
with the United States which cut them off from the eastern 
possessions and made New Brunswick less accessible to Quebec. 
Late in the autumn of 1814 five thousand men landed on the 
shores of Chesapeake bay and started for Washington. There 
was tremendous confusion, mismanagement, stupidity, coward- 
ice, and general incapacity. Six thousand men were gathered 
to meet and resist the enemy, General Winder being in com- 
mand. They made their stand at Bladensburg within sight 
of the capital. Almost at sight of the red-coats, the soldiers 
turned and ran, taking part in what was facetiously called the 
Bladensburg races. The British took Washington on August 
24, 1814, destroyed the public buildings in revenge for the act 
against York, and then shortly moved on Baltimore. It was 
during the defence of this city that Francis Scott Key had the 
inspiration which resulted in the Star Spangled Banner. The 
close of the campaign of 1814 showed the condition of the 
United States deplorable indeed. The capitol had been taken 
and burned. Many of the public archives had been destroyed. 
The army was demoralized. The antagonism to the war was 
increasingly active. Everyone was ready to hear that the 
envoys already in Europe considering peace had been successful 
in securing it without dishonor. The war had been a conspic- 
uous failure, so far as the movements of the army were con- 
cerned. _ The war for conquest had become a war for preserva- 
tion of what we already owned. Fortunate it was for us that 
the English people, too, were tired of war and were ready for 
peace with us. 

But the war was not without glory, for the navy towards 
which some eyes had been hopefully directed, startled the 
world by its achievements and kept up the drooping spirits of 
those Americans who lost heart because of the disasters on 
land. Congresshad not been generous tothe navy. There were 
more officers than ships for them to command, and more eager 
sailors and marines than there were ships to hold them. The 
wonderfully animating spectacle was witnessed of men taking 
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turns in making sea trips, those left behind more eager if pos- 
sible than the fortunate ones permitted to go. There were four 
good fights with the British on the sea in 1812, in all of which 
the Americans won the victory. On August 19th the Con- 
stitution, under Captain Isaac Hull, a relative of the general 
who figured in the disaster at Detroit, three days before, cap- 
tured the British frigate Guerriere after a two hours’ fight off 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On October 18th the Wasp captured 
the British vessel Frolic, both being taken soon by a British 
seventy four pounder and carried into Bermuda. On October 
25th the United States under Captain Decatur compelled the 
commander of the British Macedonian to strike his colors, and 
on December 29th the Constitution, now under Captain Bain- 
bridge, destroyed the British Java, thus giving Old Ironsides 
the credit of two victories within five months and ending a 
year of triumph on the ocean. For the flag of England had 
never been taken in humiliation from a British frigate since the 
days of John Paul Jones. Now the idea that England was 
invincible upon the ocean was gone forever, and a neutral 
nation had asserted its own rights there. Our privateers, too, 
had been active, over three hundred prizes having been taken 
during 1812. These naval victories did more to establish our 
prestige than anything in our history. No one knew or cared 
about the geography or the conditions of the small land engage- 
ments. These naval victories stirred the world. In 1813 
there were four important naval duels in which honors were 
even, each side getting two victories. But one of the American 
victories was a specially notable one. On June Ist Lawrence 
had been killed in the fight between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon, his dying words, ‘Don’t give up the ship’, being 
taken as a motto by Oliver Hazard Perry who undertook to cre- 
ate a fleet for the control of Lake Erie. He captured a British 
brig, bought such American boats as he could, and then built 
five more vessels out of green timber cut from the shores of 
the lake. On September 10 he attacked the British squadron 
and after a hard fight, during which he changed his flagship, 
crossing from one vessel to another in the midst of a fierce 
fire, he compelled its surrender, this being the first time 
in England’s history that a whole fleet had been surrender- 
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ed. Perry’s laconic dispatch to General Harrison has be- 
come one of the famous messages of the western hemisphere: 
‘We have met the enemy and they are ours, two ships, two 
brigs, one schooner and one sloop.” This victory was fol- 
lowed by a land movement into western Canada, where the 
British were defeated at the battle of the Thames, the great 
Indian Tecumseh being slain. As a result Detroit was re- 
covered, and the British menace in the west was removed, 
while the Indians hastened to smoke the pipe of peace and de- 
clare submission to the United States. In 1814, just about 
a year after Perry’s victory, Captain Macdonough on Lake 
Champlain won another great triumph over a British force 
which had more ships, more men and more guns. 

One other campaign of the war is to be mentioned, a 
campaign of comparative unimportance from the standpoint 
of the war department, but one fruitful from that of the po- 
litical history of the United States. After the close of the 
Napoleonic war with the retirement of the great Frenchman 
to Elba in 1814, the English planned to send more troops to 
America, and some of the trained soldiers from the battle- 
fields of the continent started for New Orleans, no doubt plan- 
ning to force from the United States some concessions of ter- 
ritory as indemnity. Some of the officers took their families 
along, intending to settle in Louisiana, and there were many 
evidences of determination to take possession of the country 
permanently. The war department had no resources at com- 
mand to enable it to meet such a crisis. There was no ade- 
quate army for the relief of the southwest. There was no 
money left for equipment. There was bitterness of feeling 
throughout the country, the people of New England calling 
a convention at Hartford to consider some of the matters grow- 
ing out of the war. No one hoped or dreamed of any success 
at New Orleans. But Andrew Jackson gathered together a 
motley army of Louisiana militia, volunteers from Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, pirates under the notorious Lafitte, free 
negroes, and a small number of regulars. These took up a 
strong position behind a canal which had the additional pro- 
tection of a rampart behind it and an impassable cypress 
swamp just to the east. Here they awaited the ten thousand 
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veterans under Sir Edward Pakenham, the brother-in-law 
of the Duke of Wellington. There were about half as many 
Americans, but each was a dead shot and each got his man. 
When the battle ended in victory for the Americans with only 
seven killed and six wounded, as General Jackson reported, 
the English leader had fallen and with him over two thousand 
of his men. The deadly accuracy of the western army was 
attested by the discovery that more than a thousand of these 
were shot between the eyes. It took just twenty five minutes 
to put the enemy to rout in this main engagement, so terrible 
was the fire from behind the barricade where the tactics so 
successful at Bunker Hill were repeated by Jackson’s men. 
It was not a great battle as the world views*battles, but it was 
so unexpected, so complete a victory, and came at such a pe- 
culiar time that the rejoicing was tremendous. The war on 
land had been a dismal failure, the management of the war 
department had been open to continued criticism. There had 
been bad feeling among the army men, with backbiting and 
tale bearing on every hand. The administration generally 
had been condemned by the people, and now, right at the time 
of the conclusion of the peace there came the news of the great 
victory at New Orleans, and every official was glad to sing the 
praises of Andrew Jackson and swell the paean of victory, 
hoping thus to make the country forget the mistakes of the 
war. Their immediate object was accomplished, and with it 
another not then expected, in that Andrew Jackson was made 
a presidential candidate and the battle of New Orleans was 
made one of the great battles of our history. 

And so the second war came to an end with its accom- 
paniment of glorious victory. The United States gained noth- 
ing in territory or rights. The great question of impress- 
ment of American seamen remained unmentioned in the treaty. 
The close of the European wars with the banishment of Na- 
poleon put an end to the invasion of neutral rights on the ocean. 
So far as our country was concerned these were dead questions 
forever. Probably the same result would have been reached 
without war,in the natural course of European events. At 
any rate the treaty did not cover that for which we had con- 
tended. But while we gained nothing of much value from the 
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treaty we did gain so much from the war that it has justly 
been called the second war for independence. For we cut 
loose from Europe and began to work out our own destiny. 
Up to this time our politicians had been divided in interest 
between English and French sympathizers. No action was 
ever taken without a thought of its bearing upon European 
nations. The questions before the people had been questions 
of external interest, now they became distinctly internal. 
The triumphs of our navy and the achievement at New Or- 
leans had awakened the national pride. The Indians had been 
humbled by Harrison at Tippecanoe and on other fields. The 
Revolutionary heroes were passing from the stage and a new 
company of younger men were pressing to the front pledged 
to internal improvement, protective tariff, better financial 
machinery. With new leaders and new interests the United 
States started upon a period of great activity. Its population 
began to move westward. New states soon came into the 
Union—Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama. Those who 
had favored the war were the controlling powers; those who 
had opposed it lost their influence. Political parties changed, 
and for five years there was everywhere substantial harmony 
as all people, everywhere, joined to plan and work for the up- 
building of the country, the era of good feeling which came 
with Monroe’s presidency giving strength for the next struggle, 
this time to be one over the great domestic problem of human 
slavery, 
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The demands of physical geography which necessitated 
the annexation of Florida forced the acquisition of Texas. 
The conditions prevailing at the time made the acquisition 
of Texas bring war. By gaining Florida—the western exten- 
sion of the region of that name as well as the present state of 
Florida—the territory of the United States on its southern 
as well as its southwestern side was rounded out to the bound- 
aries which nature prescribed. The United States obtained 
command of the border of the Atlantic down to Key West 
and the control of the shores of the gulf of Mexico from that 
point to the mouth of the Mississippi (and by the purchase of 
Louisiana sixteen years earlier the shore westward to the 
mouth of the Sabine). The accession of Texas extended the 
country’s control of the north and west shore of that body of 
water from the mouth of the Sabine onward to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, made the gulf of Mexico a United States lake 
and gave the country a southwestern extension to its natural 
line, or near it. The war which this accession of territory 
brought carried the country’s western boundary to the Pacific 
ocean 

Ethnical considerations reinforced the geographical influ- 
ences in making Texas an object of much interest to the United 
States before the close of the first third of the last century. 
A few Americans had drifted to Texas even before the annex- 
ation of Louisiana in 1803. The conquest of Texas was one 
of the objects of the Burr conspiracy in 1806. Burr undoubt- 
edly relied on the aid of the Americans in Texas in the accom- 
plishment of his plans. Moses Austin, a native of Connecticut, 
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mining, obtained permission in 1820, from the authorities in 
Mexico to establish a colony of 300 families in Texas. Dying 
in 1821, before the project was carried out, his son, Stephen F. 
Austin, in 1822, got a confirmation of the grant and planted 
the colony near the site of the present city called by his name. 
At this time Mexico had gained its independence from Spain, 
and Texas was part of Mexico. Austin’s colony of Americans 
grew rapidly. Americans, too, under other auspices went to 
the new country. 

Race troubles, however, began very early in the history 
of Texas. An overwhelming majority of the residents of that 
locality were Americans. By the Mexican constitution of 
1824, however, the province of Coahuila, peopled almost wholly 
by Mexicans, was joined to Texas, the two becoming a single 
state, and as Coahuila had more inhabitants than Texas, the 
consolidated state was under the control of the Mexicans, be- 
tween whom and the Americans a strong race prejudice had 
sprung up. The anti-American prejudice prevailing through- 
out the whole republic, Bustamente, the republic’s president, 
issued a decree in 1830 forbidding further American immi- 
eration into Texas. Then the Texans, under the leadership 
of Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston, tried to have their 
province separated from Coahuila and make a distinct state 
of the Mexican republic, but failed. In 1835 Mexico’s presi- 
dent, Santa Anna, revoked the federal system established by 
the constitution of 1824, abolished the state divisions with 
the limited share of home rule which the states possessed, and 
transformed the government into a centralized republic, or 
rather into a military despotism, for this was the form which 
the government assumed when Santa Anna’s revolution of 
1832 put that potentate in the presidency. 

War began sooner than any of the Texan leaders expected. 
The ports of Texas were declared by the Mexican government 
in September, 1835, to be in a state of blockade, and a Mexican 
force, under Gen. Cos, started about the same time to attempt 
to bring Texas into subjection. Landing at Matagorda, Cos 
reached Goliad with 500 men on October 2, 1835, and was at 
Bejar or San Antonio de Bejar, on the 9th. Cos’s design 
was to capture certain proscribed Texans, and to drive many 
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other Texans out of the country. But the first blow had beer 
struck a few days earlier than this latest date. Col. Ugar- 
techea, the Mexican commander at Bejar, before Cos’s arrival, 
sent Lieut. Francisco Castenada with 100 men to seize a can- 
non at the town of Gonzales, on the Guadalupe river. Reach- 
ing the river on September 29, he found that the ferryboat 
had been removed, and he was unable to get over to that town. 
In Gonzales at this time many volunteers had gathered, and 
these crossed the river on the night of October 1, taking the 
cannon with them; attacked Castenada on October 2, and 
drove him and his men to Bejar. The loss on each side was 
trifling, but the fight occupies a prominent place in Texan 
history, nevertheless. It was the Lexingten of the Texan 
war of independence. 

The Yorktown of the war came a little over six months 
later. The committees of public safety appointed Austin 
temporary commander in chief of the Texas army, and he, 
Houston, Thomas F’.. Rusk, and others then or later distinguish- 
ed in Texas history, went to Gonzales, where the first fight 
had taken place, and from which point an advance was at 
once made on Bejar, to capture Cos. A smallparty of Texans 
in the meantime, on October 9, made a dash, surprised Goliad, 
and captured it and its Mexican garrison. At the battle of 
Concepcion, just outside of San Antonio de Bejar, on October 
27, a force of ninety two Texans, under Col. James Bowie and 
Capt. James W. Fannin, defeated a large body of Mexicans, 
and Bejar itself was stormed and captured on December 
10, after a cannonade of six days, Cos and his army of 1,100 
being allowed to march out and go beyond the Rio Grande. 
This fight cleared the last of the Mexican soldiers out of Texas. 

The political part of the revolution began to take shape 
before the capture of San Antonio de Bejar. The consulta- 
tion which Austin urged, which was composed of fifty five dele- 
gates from the different municipalities, met at San Felipe de 
Austin on November 3, 1835, and passed an ordinance on the 
13th organizing a provisional government, of which Henry 
Smith was made governor, James W. Robinson lieutenant 
governor, and Sam Houston was chosen commander in chief 
of the provisional army, with the rank of major general. 
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Austin, B. T. Archer, and W. H. Wharton were sent as com- 
missioners to the United States, from which country much 
of the money, men and inspiration of the revolution came. 
A convention of delegates met at Washington, on the Brazos, 
on March 1, 1836, and on the 2d issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence from Mexico, a provisional government was chosen, 
of which David G. Burnet was made president, and on the 
17th the constitution was signed. ‘This instrument, less lib- 
eral in this respect than Mexico’s, established slavery in Texas. 

Immediately before and immediately after these political 
events stirring military scenes were being enacted. Even be- 
fore the news of Cos’s surrender, on December 10, 1835, had 
reached Mexico, Santa Anna determined to invade Texas with 
an overwhelming force, to chastise that rebellious province. 
With an army of 5,000 men he arrived at Bejar on February 
23, 1836, and took possession, Col. Travis, with his force of 
145 Texans, retiring to the old mission of the Alamo, near by. 
Travis, determined neither to surrender nor to retreat, sent 
messengers for aid to different points in Texas. On March 1, 
Capt. J. W.Smith and thirty one men from Gonzales entered 
the Alamo unknown to the Mexicans, who had begun their 
siege, and shortly afterward J. B. Bonham, who had also al- 
ready figured gallantly in the Texas war and who had been 
sent for aid to Goliad, returned. Among the other members 
of the garrison were Col. James Bowie, the hero of the bat- 
tle of Concepcion, and David Crockett, the latter an ex-member 
of the Tennessee legislature, an ex-congressman and a vet- 
eran of the Creek war of 1813, in which he served with Jack- 
son and Houston. Col. James Fannin, who had figured with 
Bowie in the battle of Concepcion, was not at the Alamo but 
met the same fate as the Alamo’s defenders three weeks later. 

The day of doom came for the Alamo and its gallant de- 
fenders on March 6, 1836. Enraged at the havoc caused 
among his men by Travis and his companions, Santa Anna 
prepared to carry the Alamo by storm on that day. At 4 
o’clock on the morning of the 6th, 2,500 Mexicans divided into 
four parties, assaulted the Alamo on four sides, and, though 
repeatedly driven back by the handful of defenders, they at 
length surged through a breach in its walls made by their 
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cannon, and then the work of destruction was quickly finished. 
All—Travis, Crockett, Bonham, Bowie and the other defenders 
who were left alive on that fatal Sunday morning—were mas- 
sacred immediately except eleven. Five of these were found 
secreted in the buildings and were brought before Santa Anna, 
where, by his orders, they were shot. The lives of the other 
six—two American women, their two children, a negro boy 
and a Mexican woman—were spared. The loss to the Texans 
was about 180, their whole force, with the exceptions mention- 
ed. The Mexican who superintended the burial of Santa 
Anna’s men places their loss at 1,600 killed or died of wounds, 
while other authorities put the number at a smaller figure. 

Just three weeks later another tragedy was enacted. Col. 
Fannin with 300 men was surprised and surrounded by Gen. 
Urrea, with about 1,000 Mexicans, near the Coleto river on 
March 19, and, after a desperate battle, in which they repulsed 
the Mexicans, they surrendered on the 20th, when 500 of a 
reinforcement reached Urrea, the agreement being that they 
were to be treated as prisoners of war. ‘The prisoners were 
taken to Goliad, where, by Santa Anna’s orders, all were com- 
manded to be executed except four physicians and their as- 
sistants. The order was carried out, though strongly against 
the wishes of Urrea and of Portilla, the Mexican commandant, 
at Goliad, on the following day, Palm Sunday, March 27. 
When the Texans learned the fate decreed for them, many of 
them rushed through the Mexican lines, and it is believed that 
twenty seven of them escaped. 

The Alamo and Goliad atrocities, which constitute the 
reddest tints on Santa Anna’s crimson career, cast a gloom 
from the Rio Grande to the Sabine. It was the Valley Forge 
period of the Texan war of independence. Its Yorktown, 
however, was nearer at hand than any patriot had dared to 
hope. Houston, the commander in chief of the Texan army, 
retreating in March and April, 1836, before overwhelming 
numbers of Mexicans, and waiting for promised batteries of 
artillery which never came, excited dissatisfaction among 
many of his troops. It was lack of caution, coupled with 
contempt for the fighting qualities of the Mexicans, which 
cooped up Travis in the Alamo and corralled Fannin at the 
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Coleto. Houston, as courageous as either, but far wiser and 
under greater responsibility, made no such mistake. On April 
21, 1836, Santa Anna’s army, following the retreating Texans, 
was divided into two parts by the San Jacinto river, near 
Buffalo bayou, when Houston fell upon the portion nearest 
to him, and though this was larger than his whole force, he 
killed or captured nearly all of it, Santa Anna and Cos being 
among the prisoners. Houston’s force numbered 783 men. 
The Mexicans’ loss was 630 killed, 208 wounded and 730 pris- 
oners. This crushing defeat sent the part of Santa Anna’s 
army which was on the west side of the San Jacinto into wild 
flight toward the Rio Grande. ‘Treaties, public and secret, 
with Santa Anna, who feared execution for his atrocities, 
directed that his men were to continue their retreat, the coun- 
try was evacuated, and Texas independence was won. Santa 
Anna was with difficulty protected from execution or assas- 
sination, but he was released by Houston in the latter part 
of 1836, went to Washington, arriving there January 17, 1837, 
had an interview with President Jackson, left for home by 
steamer, and arrived in Vera Cruz February 23. 

Of course the Texas war of independence aroused great 
interest in the United States. Many of the soldiers in the 
Texas army, like Houston, Bowie, Fannin, and Crockett, 
were recent arrivals from the United States. Annexation to 
the United States was constantly kept in view by most of the 
Texans. Annexation began to be thought of as an eventu- 
ality by some American statesmen even before the war of 
1835-6, which separated Texas from Mexico. Henry Clay, 
secretary of state under the second President Adams, instruct- 
ed the American minister in Mexico, Joel R. Poinsett, in 1827, 
to offer $1,000,000 for the ‘Mexican territory east of the Rio 
Grande, which was the whole of Texas, as claimed by its resi- 
dents, and as annexed to the United States in 1845. In 1829 
Martin Van Buren, secretary of state under Jackson, directed 
Anthony Butler, the American diplomat at the Mexican court, 
to offer $5,000,000 for that part of Texas east of the Nueces. 
In each case the offer was refused. On March 3, 1837, the 
last day but one of Jackson’s service as president, the United 
States recognized the republic of Texas. 
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In August of the same year, however, an offer of annex- 
ation made by the Texas representative in Washington was 
declined by President Van Buren. All the United States 
rejoiced in Texas’ independence. All the country, or nearly 
all of it, felt that the annexation of Texas was a necessary 
step toward the rounding out of the natural boundaries of the 
United States in the southwest. All would have welcomed 
annexation at that time save for two considerations—it would 
enlarge the slavery area, and it would cause a war with Mexico, 
which never recognized Texan independence, which claimed 
that Texas was still part of its domain, and which declared 
that it would eventually restore its authority throughout that 
country. These considerations, however, had but little force 
outside of the northern states. The slavery consideration 
strengthened the annexation sentiment in the south. Cal- 
houn declared in the senate in 1836 that the annexation of 
Texas as a slave state was necessary to the maintenance of 
the balance between the free and slave sections on which the 
preservation of the Union depended. Van Buren, in his refus- 
al of the annexation offer of 1837, voiced northern sentiment. 
That refusal cost Van Buren the presidential nomination of 
his party in the democratic national convention of 1844. 

The preservation of the balance between the free and the 
slave states for which Calhoun spoke in 1836 had for many 
years been an object of earnest solicitude to the southern 
democrats. In 1837, at the time that President Van Buren 
refused the annexation overture, there were twenty six states 
in the Union, thirteen free and thirteen slave. The balance 
in the senate was still maintained. But there was no chance 
to get any more slave states, in the then existing United States 
territory, except in Florida, which was not admitted to state- 
hood until eight years later. There was a necessity to get 
new territory in the southern region which would offset the 
commonwealths which would soon be built north of the lati- 
tude of 36 degrees 30 minutes, which had been dedicated to 
freedom by the Missouri compromise of 1820. This circum- 
stance reinforced the south’s natural feeling in favor of na- 
tional expansion and aggrandizement, and found expression 
in its newspapers, in addresses of its public men and resolu- 
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tions of its legislatures. As a consequence, an annexation 
act was passed before Tyler left the presidency, and Texas 
came into the union on December 29, 1845, in the first year of 
Polk’s service. 

Through the dispute between Texas and Mexico as to 
Texas’ western boundary, Mexico placing it at the Nueces 
and Texas putting it at the Rio Grande, the United States 
assuming Texas’ claims when it annexed Texas, this acquisition 
brought war with Mexico. By order of President Polk, given 
January 13, 1846, Gen. Zachary Taylor, then at Corpus Christi, 
at the mouth of the Nueces river, which was the western limit 
of Texas settlement,.and which Mexico declared was the west- 
ern verge of Texas territory, was ordered to advance to the 
Rio Grande, which Texas claimed to be her western boundary. 
A powerful American fleet was at this time in the gulf of Mex- 
ico. Polk had sent John Slidell, who figured in the Trent 
affair with Mason in 1861, to Mexico to negotiate, it 1s suppos- 
ed, for the purchase of California, which Polk, it is believed, 
had in view, but although a revolution had just occurred in 
Mexico, that country refused to sell California 

Taylor, with an army of 4,000 men, arrived at the Rio 
Grande at a point opposite Matamoros, on March 28, 1846, 
where he erected Fort Brown. Gen. Ampudia, the Mexican 
commander at Matamoros, sent a note to Taylor, telling him 
to withdraw back to the Nueces under the alternative of war. 
Taylor refused, and in the meantime Gen. Arista superseded 
Ampudia, and sent part of his army across the river on April 
24 to attack Taylor. Capt. Thornton, with a small party of 
American dragoons, sent up the river to watch the Mexicans’ 
movements, fell into an ambuscade on the 25th, a few were 
killed and the rest were captured. This was the formal be- 
ginning of the war. A messenger dispatched by Taylor soon 
reached Washington, and on May 11 President Polk sent a 
message to congress declaring that ‘Mexico has passed the 
boundary of the United States, has invaded our territory, 
and shed American blood upon American soil. War exists, 
and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, exists by the 
act of Mexico herself.’” A bill recognizing the existence of 
war, appropriating $10,000,000 for its prosecution and calling 
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for 50,000 volunteers passed congress by a large majority, 
and was signed by Polk on May 13. The whigs opposed the 
war, alleging that it was provoked by Polk, but they voted 
supplies for the army, furnished their quota of the volunteers 
and contributed the two most prominent generals in it, Taylor 
and Scott. 

But long before congress had time to act, the war was in 
active progress. In order to defend his base of supplies, which 
he had established at Point Isabel, twenty two miles distant, 
near the gulf of Mexico, Taylor left Fort Brown on May 1I,a 
regiment of infantry and two companies of artillery remaining 
at that place,and went to the relief of Point Isabel, Fort Brown 
being bombarded in his absence, and its commander, Maj. 
Brown, killed. On the way back to Fort Brown, Taylor, on May 
8, with 3,000 men, encountered Arista with 6,000, at Palo Alta, 
defeating him, with a loss of forty four Americans, and, ac- 
cording to Taylor’s estimate, 600 Mexicans. On the 9th Tay- 
lor, still moving toward Fort Brown, met the Mexicans at 
Reseca de la Palma, and won another victory, the American 
loss this time being 110 and the Mexican estimated at 1,000. 
Taylor captured 100 prisoners, eight pieces of artillery and a 
large quantity of military stores. On the 18th Taylor crossed 
the Rio Grande and took possession of Matamoros, which had 
been evacuated by the retreating Mexicans. The victories 
had been due chiefly to the superiority of the American artillery 
and the incapability of Arista, the Mexican commander, who 
was removed at this time by the Mexican government, and 
Ampudia restored. 

Taylor, now promoted to be a major general, remained 
at Matamoros, getting reinforcements, which were mostly 
volunteers, and in September, 1846, marched to Monterey, one 
division, under Gen. Worth, having preceded him. On the 
19th the whole army encamped before the city, an attack was 
begun on the 20th, and after desperate fighting Ampudia sur- 
rendered the city on the 24th. The Americans lost 120 killed 
and 377 wounded. An armistice of eight weeks, subject to 
revocation by either government at any time, was then agreed 
to, the Mexicans being allowed to take their army out of the 
city. The Mexican loss was not definitely learned, except 
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that it was much greater than the American. Secretary of 
War Marcy ordered the termination of the armistice as soon 
as he had heard of it, there being great dissatisfaction in the 
government and among the people of the United States at 
Taylor’s failure to force Ampudia’s army to surrender. 

The armistice being terminated on November 13, Gen. 
Worth was sent to take possession of Saltillo on the 15th, Gen. 
Wooll joining him on December 20, while Taylor took possession 
of Victoria on the 29th. As Taylor was making preparations 
to march against San Luis Potosi, orders came to him which 
stripped him of most of his best troops, which were sent to Gen. 
Scott, who was to invade Mexico from Vera Cruz. Taylor, 
encamped at Auga Neva, near Saltillo, learning that Santa 
Anna, who had been put in command of the Mexican army in 
the revolution which deposed President Paredes in the summer 
of 1846, and who became president in December of that year, 
was marching with 20,000 men to attack him, fell back 
a few miles to a strong position at Buena Vista, with his force 
of 5,000, mostly volunteers, who had not participated in any of 
his battles. Here Taylor was assailed by Santa Anna on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1847, but after fierce fighting, in which the American 
loss was 723, and the Mexican 2,000, Santa Anna retreated, 

This was the end of the fighting under Taylor, and closed 
the campaign in the valley of the Rio Grande. It was believed 
that the Mexican capital could not be menaced from the Rio 
Grande side, and that a campaign in that quarter, however 
brillant, could have no important political consequence. Tay- 
lor’s work showed the bravery of the American troops, but did 
not materially hasten the end of the war. Nevertheless, it 
gave Taylor the prestige which gained him the presidential 
nomination in the whig convention of 1848, and the election 
in that year. 

Winfield Scott, who had been the commanding general 
of the American army since Gen. Macomb’s death in 1841, and, 
therefore, Taylor’s military superior, was restive under the 
policy of President Polk, which kept him in Washington, while 
Taylor and his generals were winning glory, but his turn came 
when the war had been in progress about halfa year. The con- 
troversy with England on the Oregon boundary having been 
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settled by the treaty ratified on June 18, 1846, two months after 
Taylor’s first battle on the Rio Grande, ‘and Polk’s hopes of ob- 
taining peace from Mexico on terms which would secure New 
Mexico and California failing, it was determined to prosecute 
the war on a larger scale, and Scott was sent to invade Mexico 
from a base at Vera Cruz. Drawing off a part of Taylor’s force, 
Scott made a rendezvous at Lobos Island, near Vera Cruz, and 
landed an army of 12,000 men on March 9, 1847. Under the 
immediate direction of Col. J. G. Totten, a celebrated engineer 
of that day, Vera Cruz was invested, and on the refusal of the 
Mexican general, Landaro, in command of the city, to capitu- 
late, Scott opened fire on March 22, and after a four days’ 
terrific bombardment the city was surrendered with 5,000 pris- 
oners and 400 pieces of artillery. The Americans had sixty 
nine killed and wounded during the siege, while the Mexican 
loss was estimated at about 1,000. 

The campaign from the Vera Cruz base was conducted 
with as much vigor as was that under Taylor from the Rio 
Grande, which closed with the battle of Buena Vista, a month 
before the investment of Vera Cruz. On April 8, 1847, Gen. 
Twiggs being in the advance—the Twiggs who, as commander 
in Texas at the opening of the secession war in 1861, surren- 
dered his force to the confederates—Scott began his memo- 
rable march to the City of Mexico. At a position of great 
natural strength in the mountain pass of Cerro Gordo, Scott, 
with 8,500 men, encountered Santa Anna with 12,000 on April 
17, stormed Santa Anna’s position on the 18th, and captured 
3,000 prisoners, 4,500 stand of arms and 43 cannon, the American 
killed and wounded in the battle being 500, and the Mexican 
loss 1,000. Scott paroled his prisoners, captured Jalape without 
resistance on the 19th, occupied Perote, on the summit of the 
Cordilleras, on the 22d, and entered Puebla on May 15. Here 
Seott awaited re-enforcements and supplies from the United 
States. The American army of 12,000 men, counting those 
left to garrison Vera Cruz and other points, had in two months 
taken several strongly fortified positions and captured 10,000 
prisoners, 10,000 stand of arms and 700 pieces of artillery. 

The arrival of Gen. Franklin Pierce with re-enforcements 
of about 2,500 men in August set Scott’s army again in motion, 
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1—FORT SUMTER, APRIL 11-13, 1861. 

2—BULL RUN, JULY 21, 1861. 

3-—WILSON’S CREEK, AUG. 10, 1861. 

4—FORTS HENRY AND DONNELSON, FEB. 6-16, 1862. 
5—PEA RIDGE, MARCH 6-8, 1862. 

6—SHILOH, APRIL 6-7, 1862. 


7—TAIR CAKES, MAY 31, 1862, 
8—CHICKAHOMINY, JUNE 25, 1562. 
9—CORINTH, OCT. 3, 1862. 
10—FREDERICKSBURG, DEC. 10, 1862. 
11—CHANCELLORSVILLE, APEIL 28, 1863, 


12—GBTTYSBURG, JULY 13, 1363. 


BATTLES OF CIVIL WAR. 


13—VICKSDURG CAPTURED, JULY 4, 1863. 
14—CHICKAMAUGA, SEPT. 19, 1863. 
15—CHATTANOOGA, NOV. 23-26, 1863. 
16—WILDERNESS, MAY 5-6, 1864. 
17—SPOTTSYLVANIA, MAY 10-12, 1864. 
18—PETERSBURG, JUNE 15, 1864. 
19—ATLANTA, JULY 20-22—NOV. 13, 1864. 
20—WINCHESTER, SEPT. 19, 1864. 
21—SAVANNAH, DEC. 21, 1864, 

22—FIVE FORKS, MARCH 31, 1865, 
23—RICHMOND, APRIL 2-3, 1865. 


24—APPOMATTOX, APEIL 9, 1865, 


THE ARMY IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
BY CHAS. A. PARTRIDGE. 


{Charles A. Partridge, adjutant general of the Grand Army of the Republic, Illinois; 
is one of the best known veterans of the Civil war; he enlisted as a private in the Nine- 
ty-sixth Mlinois Volunteers, and was promoted successively to corporal, sergeant, 
sergeant-major and lieutenant; after the close of the war he re-entered civil life, and 
has been one of the most active men in the organization of the Grand Army, becom- 
ing assistant adjutant general of Illinois in 1891 and adjustant general in 1904.] 


The year 1860 found the United States at peace with all 
the world. ‘The domestic problems that confronted the Amer- 
ican republic were not new and few had¢any thought that 
these would not be threshed out as had been all others that 
had arisen since the adoption of the constitution. 

The feeling of security from a foreign foe—no one con- 
ceived of domestic strife—due to the broad oceans that lave 
the American shores, had so influenced congress that the army 
had been reduced to about ten thousand men. 

And this organization was not in fact an army at all, but 
a uniformed body of national servants divided practically 
into three departments. ‘There were the engineers, a corps 
of scientists making civil maps, topograpical explorations and 
geological and geographical investigations, and doing the work 
of the government in dredging waterways, erecting lighthouses 
and building bridges and canals, all in the way of commerce 
and industry. 

Then came, in order of precedence, the so-called artillery. 
This was a corps of caretakers who had charge of a series of 
obsolete forts that had been quite up to date about 1812. 

The officers of this corps had a good knowledge of ord- 
nance and gunnery from books, the men had most of them 
never even seen a modern piece of heavy ordnance. Had 
these old forts been armed, there were not enough men avail- 
able to move them and keep the guns clean from the wear and 
tear of time. od 

The third, most important and only fighting department 
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of the army, was a frontier police engaged in controlling the 
Indians and caring for the settler and the plains man. 

This work was, at its most, partisan warfare, and while a 
good school for the individual soldier, did little towards the 
training of an army—and a school for the individual soldier 
has ever been the one thing America needs the least. The 
officers of this small army were all, however, thanks to the mil- 
itary academy at West Point, well grounded in the theory of 
war, and there were a number of veterans of the war with Mex- 
ico who had had some practical experience. On account of 
the fact that a military career seemed more to the taste of the 
men of the south than to those of the north, there were in the 
army in 1860 a preponderance of southern born officers who, 
when the war broke out, with a few exceptions, resigned and 
gave their swords to the confederacy. 

The army was so small and so scattered and shattered 
by resignations that it was not available even as a nucleus 
for an army large enough to cope with the situation in 1861. 
It was therefore necessary to create an army from top to bot- 
tom. Moreover there was no adequate store of arms, material 
and supplies, nor were there available any plants where these 
could be made. The government was in fact in the position 
of a man who has to make a voyage and finds it necessary 
first to construct the tools with which to build the vessel, then 
train the builders, then train the crew. Fortunately the con- 
federate government was in much the same predicament, 
although it had the advantage of having a few tools on hand. 

The union authorities resorted to the only possible solu- 
tion of the problem, i.e., provided for the organization of a 
volunteer army of seventy five thousand men. So little was 
realized the magnitude of the task before them that the period 
of enlistment, three months, was too short to convert even the 
enthusiastic and intelligent body of men who responded, from 
an armed mob to an even poorly trained army, had there been 
no fighting to be done. 

However, this mob promptly invaded Virginia with the 
idea of spending the closing period of enlistment in Richmond, 
the capital of the confederacy. A similar army rushed to 
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defend the sacred soil of the mother of presidents and a riot 
ensued, called the first battle of Bull Run. 

Had the union mob been an army it would not have lost 
the won fight by a stampede, and had the confederate mob been 
an army, it would have been in Washington the next day. 

The battle of Bull Run, however, marked an epoch in the 
history of warfare. The Virginia Black Horse Cavalry, as fine 
a body of mounted fighters as ever rode to battle, charged 
infantry in position. This was the end of the Black Horse, 
and was a demonstration of the fact that the day of the dashing 
cavalry charge was past, as regards any infantry of quality 
not demoralized by some immediately preceding event. 

Bull Run was of no importance as a military event, but 
it showed both sides that war is a science, not an excursion, 
and both governments suspended operations in order to create, 
equip and train an army. 

The situation as a military problem to be met was this: 
the confederate states being only desirous of seceding from 
the American union, were entirely on the defensive; the north 
in order to preserve the union must invade; to remain north 
of the line and protest would accomplish nothing. 

It was necessary to seek and crush the newly established 
confederate government; this government could and did exist 
as long at it had armed forces and no longer—being on the 
defensive, the confederate army could to a certain extent select 
the theater of war. 

There were two courses open to the union army—either 
find and destroy the confederate fighting forces by battle, or 
starve them out by destroying or obtaining control of the 
sources of supply. The American government wisely chose to 
do both. The war was therefore from the first sharply divided 
into two great struggles; one in the east, Virginia, aimed di- 
rectly at the confederate army and as a matter of morale at 
the confederate capital, Richmond; the other, in the west, 
aimed entirely at the resources and entity of the south as a 
nation. 

On account of the fact that the confederates in Virginia 
were fighting a defensive campaign on familiar grounds 
amidst a friendly population the struggle was during the first 
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years of the war in favor of the south, and the war might have 
gone on indefinitely or even have been successful for the south, 
had the southwest and west not been lost. The preponder- 
ance of men and treasure held by the north was fully equalized 
by the fact that the union army was the invader. The south 
was also fortunate in that it had in Lee one of the great defen- 
sive fighters of history, and such was his personal popularity 
and prestige that he was unhampered by politicians and theo- 
ristsin hisrear. The union army was not at first able to de- 
velop a genius in war, for no northern general up to the time 
of Grant was ever given a free hand. 

In the consternation induced by the magnitude of the 
struggle the administration at Washington forgot what the his- 
tory of the United States has so plainly shown, i.e., that the 
American soldier devises his own and original methods; and it 
resorted to the antique system of the star chamber, which from 
a closet in the capital directs in detail an army in the field. 

Nevertheless, such was the devotion and skill of the union 
army that the confederates could only maintain a status quo. 
Both times that an offensive movement was made by Lee the 
outcome was disastrous to him and his course, and in the case 
of the second attempt the battle of Gettysburg was really, 
taken in connection with the fall of Vicksburg, the beginning 
of the end of the war. Henceforth the outcome of the struggle 
was only a question of time, as the north had shown the ability 
and willingness to fight to the end, and the only thing needed 
was to find a commander able to cope successfully with Lee. 
He was found in Grant and the bloody fields of Virginia had 
trained his army. 

The problem in the west, the destruction of the confeder- 
ate resources, resolved itself into two parts: first the opening 
of the Mississippi to the Gulf, incidentally cutting off Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas, and the control of the great state of 
Georgia, the heart of the confederacy. 

By a series of hard campaigns of varying fortune the 
union army found itself in 1863 in control of the Mississippi 
up and down except at Vicksburg. Grant, who had fought his 
way to the command of the army of the west, set himself to 
the task of taking this point. The city, which is on a high bluff, 
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was strongly fortified and garrisoned, and the task was much 
complicated by the fact that there was a strong confederate 
force outside under Joe Johnston, one of the most skillful 
strategists on the southern side. 

By a series of daring maneuvers, rendered possible by the 
fact that his army was now a highly trained military machine, 
Grant beat Johnston back and forced the surrender of the city, 
the key to the southwest. 

The capture of Vicksburg was one of the most brilliant 
military feats on record. 

After exhausting all conventional methods Grant boldly 
cut loose from his base north of the city and all the time stand- 
ing off Johnston, approached the fortifications from an un- 
expected quarter. A move contrary to all theory of war—and 
it broke the back of the confederacy. 

The only thing remaining to be done by the western army 
was to secure control of Georgia. 

The armies had fought back and forth through Kentucky 
and Tennessee for three bloody years. 

Grant was made commander in chief of the entire union 
army, east and west, and for the first time the military power 
of the republic was thoroughly coérdinate. 

This great commander proceeded at once to follow out 
a general plan; he had a fine army of more than half a million, 
practically veterans; he was not hampered by politicians nor 
did he allow himself to be trammeled by false theories, old 
traditions or maudlin dreams of bloodless war. 

He himself took active command of the army of the 
Potomac, an army which had retained its courage and morale 
through years of fruitless bloodshed in a way that is still the 
wonder of students of history, and the Mississippi being now 
clear, allowed his great lieutenant, Sherman, by a fighting 
march through Georgia, to prove his contention that the south- 
ern confederacy had become a shell. 

With the states of Kentucky and Tennessee safe in the 
care of Thomas, the rock of Chickamauga, Sherman started 
with sixty thousand veterans on his famous march to the sea. 

Cutting loose entirely from his base’ with no possibility 
of regaining it in case of failure, an act without parallel in war 
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history and contrary to all the canons, he succeeded in reach- 
ing Savannah, having destroyed material, stores and railroads 
to such an extent, besides shattering the morale of the south, 
that the confederacy found itself bankrupt in everything with 
which to maintain an army. 

The march to the sea was the greatest feat of logistics 
ever performed by an army and only approached by Morean’s 
retreat or the march of the ten thousand Greeks. Moreover, 
it was the final demonstration to European sympathy for the 
south that the great republic would live. 

After a brief rest Sherman’s army, flushed with success, 
proceeded north to join Grant in ending the war, and the fact 
that this veteran force was available rendered all Lee’s at- 
tempts to prolong the struggle—he could hope to do no more 
—unavailable. Lee surrendered without disgrace to the 
largest, the best trained, the best equipped and the best com- 
manded army the world had ever seen. 

There were many things about the American army as it 
was in 1865 that showed it to be an epoch marking organiza- 
tion, in history, politics and war. 

Many feared that this large body of trained armed men, 
devoted to the leaders, would refuse to be disbanded and 
demand unusual powers or privileges—so far from this being 
the case, the only and unanimous plea was, from general to 
drummer boy, to be allowed to go home! There is no greater 
surprise in all history than this—veterans, bearded and scarred, 
men who had known naught but war and bloodshed for four 
years, only asked as a reward for their services to be allowed to 
depart in peace. Verily the republic was safe! 

And the men of the south—the thought was bitter, but 
the war was over. The contention had been carried to the 
court of last appeal, the supreme court of arms, and the deci- 
sion was adverse. It was accepted in good faith and the south- 
ener took up in sorrow and poverty the task of rebuilding a 
commonwealth on new lines and fortunately with new aspi- 
rations. 

The failure of secession showed the world that the Amer- 
ican republic was to be one grand and homogeneous nation, 
not a loose aggregation of states, and that as such its power 
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would soon be greater and its influence more far reaching 
than that of any empire on earth. The greatest nation in the 
world at last was made up of a free people and no slaves, the 
greatest nation was a republic. The oppressed of all the earth 
took new hope, the oppressor in every land became less harsh 
and eventually waived a power that could not much longer 
be retained. 

The American army was not fighting to save the American 
republic only, not fighting to free a few million blacks, it was 
fighting for the principle of a free republic, a government of a 
free people by themselves alone. Our form of government 
ceased to be an experiment at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 

The magnitude of the task before the American army 
was much increased by the fact that it was opposed to an 
enemy of the same blood. In the great wars of history there 
have usually been inferiorities or at least differences in the 
qualities of the men making up the opposing armies. In the 
American war an army had to be very thoroughly beaten to be 
beaten at all. So many of the battles were in fact drawn that 
in a majority of even the great engagements it requires the 
prejudice of the historian to find out which was victor. 

The south claimed and believed that only the preponder- 
ance in men and money won—forgetting that it takes grit to 
offer men, it takes devotion to pour out money. The north 
claimed and believed that the fact that the union armies were 
invading, and therefore had long lines of communication to 
protect, gave the south an advantage that only northern 
superiority in courage and skill could overcome. 

As a matter of fact neither claim was entirely just. Both 
armies being of the same race, the north from generations in a 
colder climate had more cool tenacity, the south from its 
warmer skies, more dash and elan. But the war in the end 
became a trial of endurance and resource, it could not be 
otherwise. 

What the southern leaders thought would be their strength 
was in the end the cause of their defeat. They taught and 
thought that the north was so given over to the business life, 
so engrossed in the accumulation of wealth, that there could 
be no war if the south showed itself really willing to appeal to 
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arms. They also taught and thought that the northern men 
could not fight, forgetting that all history shows that a business 
people when they do decide to go to war do it as a matter of 
business and do it in a thoroughly businesslike way. 

This business idea was so entirely the spirit of the union 
soldier that the war was carried on, the tools and ideas of 
war were improved with the same idea of utility and prompt- 
ness, adaptability and economy, that animates a business 
man in his private affairs. From this arose the fact that the 
American soldier so improved military science that the war 
marked an epoch. Every so called modern improvement in 
warfare dates from that struggle. The oft called unwarlike 
American is the originator above all the world of new and 
ingenious weapons and methods. 

There were devices in use in the Civil war that were redis- 
covered years later with great pride by European experts. 
Not to mention the mere mechanical, administrative, supply 
and medical innovations, there were two historical and spec- 
tacular maneuvers abrogated to the archives of history, the 
cavalry charge and the attack in mass by infantry. Pickett’s 
grand division not only charged to its doom at Gettysburg 
but it marked the passing of the maneuver—and at Gettysburg 
the massing of the union artillery of the entire army was a 
revelation of the possibilities of the big guns. 

Grant, who had not failed to grasp the idea that cavalry 
in small detachments, except as scouts and guides, had seen 
its day, massed the mounted forces under Sheridan into a 
corps of horse infantry whose mobility enabled him to carry 
out plans heretofore unheard of in war. 

After all it is sentiment, not fact, that moves the world, 
and the men of the American army, north and south, carried 
home a sentiment that did more to make the republic one 
and indivisible than any brave deed or any historical fact. 
State lines were trampled on in theory and in fact—the north- 
ern soldier was fighting for the union, not a state—the south- 
erner was for the south, and himself early in‘the war repudiated 
any state autonomy. Since 1865 states are geographical 
and police entities; only and most Americans to-day would not 
recognize a state flag if it should, an unusual thing, be flown. 
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The American republic, so peaceful and so great, claiming 
before the world only the right to freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness, was created by an army and saved by an army. 

Both builded better than they knew. 


THE HEROES OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
BY JOSEPH WHEELER. 


{Joseph Wheeler, brigadier general U. S. A., retired September 10, 1900; born Augus- 
ta, Ga., September 10, 1836; graduated West Point, 1859; second lieutenant U.S. Cav- 
alry, 1859-61; first lieutenant Confederate artillery ; colonel infantry; brigadier general 
cavalry, major general and corps commander, lieutenant general; congressman from 
8th Alabama district, 1881-99; appointed major general U.S. A. volunteers, May 4, 
1898; brigadier general U. S. A. June 16, 1900; commanded department of Great 
Lakes, June 18 to Sept. 10, 1900.] 


History has many heroes whose martial renown has fired 
the world, whose daring and wonderful exploits have altered 
the boundaries of nations and changed the very face of the 
earth. To say nothing of the warriors of biblical history and 
Homeric verse, as the ages march along every great nation 
leaves us the glorious memory of some unique charscter, such 
as Alexander, Hannibal, Ceasar. Even the wild hordes of 
northern Europe and the barbaric nations of the east had their 
grand military leaders whose names will ever live on history’s 
pages, to be eclipsed only by that of Napoleon, the man of des- 
tiny, who, as a military genius, stands alone and unrivalled: 
“Grand, gloomy, peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptered 
hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his awful originality.” 

The medizval ages gave us noble examples of devoted- 
ness and chivalry; but it belonged to the American republic, 
founded and defended by freedom’s sons, to give to the world 
the noblest type of warrior; men in whom martial renown 
went hand in hand with the noblest of virtues, men who united 
in their own characters the highest military genius with the 
loftiest patriotism, the most daring courage with the gentlest 
courtesy, the most obstinate endurance with the utmost self- 
sacrifice, the genius of a Cesar with the courage and purity of a 
Bayard. 

Patriotism and love of liberty, the most ennobling motives 
that can fire the heart of man, expanding and thriving in the 
martial enthusiasm of free America, added a refining touch to 
the martial enthusiasm of our forefathers and elevated the 
character of the. American soldier to a standard never attained 


by fighting men of any other age or nation. 
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To recall their names and recount their deeds would lead 
me far beyond the time and space allotted. Volumes would 
never do justice to the valorous achievements of George Wash- 
ington and his compeers, the boys of ’76—of the heroes of 1812 
and of 1848; of the men in blue who fought under Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Thomas and Farragut; of the men in gray who 
followed the lead of Johnston, Jackson, and Lee from 1861 to 
1865; of the intrepid band that sailed with Dewey into Manila 
bay, or of the small but heroic army of 1898 that fought at Las 
Guasimas, El Caney, and San Juan, and left the stars and 
stripes floating in triumph over the last stronghold of Spain 
in the new world. 

But above the grand heroic names immértalized by his- 
torian and poet shines with an undimmed luster, all its own, 
the immortal name of Robert Edmund Lee. 

‘“‘Ah, Muse! You dare not claim 
A nobler man than he— 
Nor nobler man hath less of blame, 
Nor blameless man hath purer name, 
Nor purer name hath grander fame, 
Nor fame—another Lee.” 

The late Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, in an address de- 
livered at the time of General Lee’s death, thus beautifully 
describes his character: ‘‘He was a foe without hate; a friend 
without treachery; a soldier without cruelty; a victor without 
oppression, and a victim without murmuring. He was a pub- 
lic officer without vices; a private citizen without wrong; a 
neighbor without reproach; a Christian without hypocrisy, and 
a man without guile. He was Cesar without his ambition; 
Frederick without his tyranny; Napoleon without his selfish- 
ness, and Washington without his reward. He was an obedi- 
ent authority as a servant, and royal in authority as a true 
king. He was gentle as a woman in life, and modest and pure 
as a virgin in thought; watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; 
submissive to law as Socrates, and grand in battle as Achilles!” 

When in 1854, I found myself in the presence of Colonel 
Lee, who was then superintendent of the muitary academy at 
West Point, I have never in all my life seen another form or 
face which so impressed me, as embodying dignity, modesty, 
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kindness, and all the characteristics which indicate purity and 
nobility. While he was then only a captain and brevet colonel, 
he was so highly regarded by the army that it was generally 
conceded that he was the proper officer to succeed General 
Scott. 

His wonderful career as a leader of the army of northern 
Virginia, as its commander, is so familiar to all that any 
comment would seem to be unnecessary. But to give some 
of the younger generation an idea of the magnitude of the strug- 
gle in which General Lee was the central and leading figure, 
1 will call attention to the fact that in the battles of the Wilder- 
ness and Spottsylvania (which really should be called one bat- 
tle), the killed and wounded in General Grant’s army by the 
army under General Lee, was far greater than the aggregate 
killed and wounded in all the battles of all the wars fought by 
the English speaking people on this continent since the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. 

To be more explicit: take the killed and wounded in all 
the battles of the French and Indian war, take the aggregate 
killed and wounded in the Revolutionary war, take the aggre- 
gate killed and wounded in the war of 1812, take the aggregate 
killed and wounded in the Mexican war, take the aggregate 
killed and wounded in all our wars with the Indians, and they 
amount to less than the killed and wounded in Grant’s army 
in the struggle from the Wilderness to Spottsylvania. 

In order to further appreciate the magnitude of the strug- 
gle, let us make a comparison between the losses in some of the 
great battles of our Civil war, and those of some of the most 
famous battles of modern Europe. The official reports give 
the following as the losses in killed and wounded of the federal 
army in seven, out of nearly a thousand severely contested 
struggles during the four years of war: Seven Days’ fight, 9,- 
291; Antietam, 11,426; Murfreesboro, 8,778; Gettysburg, 16,- 
426; Chickamauga, 10,906; Wilderness and Spottsylvania, 24,- 
481. 

In the battle of Marengo, the French lost in killed and 
wounded, 4,700, the Austrians, 6,475. In the battle of Hohen- 
linden, the Freneh loss in killed and wounded was 2,200, the 
Austrian loss was 5,000; at Austerlitz, the French loss was 
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9,000; at Waterloo, Wellington lost 9,061 in killed and wounded, 
Blucher lost 5,613, making the total loss of the allies, 14,674. 

I mention these facts because such sanguinary conflicts 
as those of our Civil war could only have occurred when the 
soldiers of both contending armies were men of superb deter- 
mination and courage. Such unquestioned prowess as this 
should be gratifying to all Americans, showing to the world as 
they did that the intrepid fortitude and courage of Americans 
have excelled that of any other people upon the earth. And 
as the world will extol the exhibition of these qualities by the 
soldiers that fought under Grant, the historian will find words 
inadequate to express his admiration of the superb heroism of 
the soldiers led by the intrepid Lee. Meeting a thoroughly 
organized, and trebly equipped and appointed army, they 
successfully grappled in deadly conflict with these tremendous 
odds, while civilization viewed with amazement this climax 
of unparalleled and unequal chivalry, surpassing in grandeur 
of action anything heretofore portrayed either in story or in . 
song. Whence came these qualities? They were the product 
of southern chivalry, which two centuries had finally perfected. 
A chivalry which esteemed stainless honor as a priceless gem, 
and a knighthood which sought combat for honor’s sake, gen- 
erously yielding to an antagonist all possible advantage; the 
chivalry which taught southern youth to esteem life as nothing 
when honor was at stake, a chivalry which taught that the 
highest, noblest, and most exalted privilege of man was the 
defence of woman, family and country. It was this southern 
chivalry that formed such men as Lee and Stonewall Jackson; 
they were the central leading figures, but they were only pro- 
totypes of the soldiers whom they led. 


THE ARMY IN THE SPANISH WAR. 
BY JAMES E. STUART. 


[James Edward Stuart, colonel 2nd regiment National Guard of Illinois, and post- 
officen ispector; born Forfar, Scotland, July 8, 1842; enlisted as private in 21st Wiscon- 
sin volunteers during the Civil war, and rose to the rank of captain; after muster be- 
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Thirty years of peace, of hard work, and of great pros- 
perity had passed since the American soldier, north or south, 
hung his old musket over the fire place as his most honored 
heirloom. 

The world had seen and apparently forgotten the grand 
spectacle of a million veterans quickly and cheerfully returning 
to the paths of peace. : 

The scars of the great Civil war were fast being obliterated, 
the memories had become sweet and pure, the issues had gone 
into a dead past—the question of the unity of the nation, one 
and indivisible, had been carried to the court of last appeal, 
the supreme court of war, and the decision had been rendered. 
This decision was accepted in good faith by all the land. 

Never again would the great republic call on its army to 
protect or to save. Too grand to know envy, too great to 
know fear, too large to know lust, the United States of America 
in all human wisdom could feel that its military archives were 
closed. Worn by a struggle the horror and hardship of which 
none escaped, the nation asked only for peace. 

The small force of regulars had again been relegated to 
the position of care-takers, civil engineers, and Indian police, 
this last duty much simplified by the westward movement, of 
the frontier, the increase of railroads and the disappearance 
of wild game upon which the untamed Indians subsisted. 

There had grown up in America a new generation which 
knew not war, except as heard in the glamour of song and 
story. 

The bitterness and sorrows of the war between the states 


were all buried in thé hallowed graves of the heroes of the 
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struggle. The veterans still alive cherished only the memories 
of noble deeds and devotion to principles. 

This new generation, lusty and strong in the fatness of the 
land, was devoting its strength and energy to the victories of 
peace. The great west offered a fair field in which to emulate 
the virtues of their sires, and the forest, the prairie and the 
mountain were the foe. 

The old soldier in his coat of dingy blue or modest gray 
still kept ancient memories alive, still cherished the traditions 
and sacrifices, but he was passing away, dazed in the hurry 
and turmoil of trade and industry. 

But peace is not altogether a blessing to a nation, thrive 
as it may. ‘The captains of industry like the captains of war 
are prone to magnify their deeds, prone to feel that their 
standard of success is the only true measure of prosperity. 

The world, ever willing to carp at the young republic, was 
all too ready to sneer at the apparent sordidness of America, 
forgetting or never knowing that the American dollar is to all 
in this fair land only a tool, not a god. The American heart, 
through all its busy years after the peace of 1865, beat as true 
as ever and it only needed a jolt to cause material ambitions 
to be laid aside, to drive the money changers from the temple, 
to show that industry was only a means to an end. 

For many years the fair island of Cuba had been to all 
honest Americans a source of anxiety and sympathy. As 
long ago as the days of Thomas Jefferson, Cuba had been an 
object of interest and anxiety. Then the young republic was 
too new in the world, too weak, to be able to get a hearing in 
the court of nations. Later the fact that those Spanish colo- 
nies, as they broke away from Spain, abolished slavery within 
their borders, forced the United States as a slave holding power 
to look with disapproval on any attempts to gain their liberty 
on the part of the Cubans. This was all changed by the Civil 
war, and by the end of the century the republic, being no 
longer shackled and having waxed mighty, was ready and 
more than willing to aid the Cuban patriots, 

The situation had become unbearable., Here at the 


gates of the land of the free was the last lingering relic, shriek- 
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ing in its agony, of the cruel tyranny of the most cruel col- 
onizer in history. 

Time and again had the wrongs of Cuba stirred the Amer- 
ican heart. Time and again had Spanish duplicity enraged 
the American people. In 1873 the slaughter of American 
sailors—the Virginius affair—had nearly brought matters to 
the issue of war. But business was able to hold America 
back and to our disgrace gold was taken as the price of Amer- 
ican blood. The generation of 1895 knew not this, the gen- 
eration of 1860, exhausted by its own war, was cozzened into 
allowing a smear to be put on the American flag. 

The sons of the men who fought the good fight, north 
and south, were now the men of the hour. The material 
successes of labor and trade were too familiar to be all in all 
to them; the reproaches of their sires, living and dead, were 
beginning to be heard above the clang of industry. Cuba’s 
dying cry found willing ears and in spite of the shrieks of the 
self styled conservatives and the whines of the timid, America 
again called on her fighting men and they sprang to arms in a 
night. 

The Spanish-American war was not caused by any one 
overt act—it was the drift of human events. Spain, robbing, 
starving, murdering in true medieval style, could no longer 
be tolerated as an American power. None but those blinded 
by greed or fear could fail to see that the American people 
were fast becoming heart-weary of the wrongs ostentatiously 
paraded at their gates. The government, although realizing 
the strength of the demand and the justness of the cause, 
used every effort to hold back the angry and outraged fighting 
blood of the land, more than aware as were those in authority 
of the state of unpreparedness of America; but it was of no 
avail. 

Reports, made by intelligent and trustworthy American 
officials, of the rapacity, cruelty, starvation and incapacity, 
of the Spanish authorities were coming to America thick and 
fast. Protests and pleadings were all in vain. 

Blinded by hate and rage the torch was waved, the defiance 
flung in our faces by fatuous Spain, steeped in the blood of 
centuries of rapine, and the good ship Maine sunk beneath 
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the waters of Havana bay. The dogs of war, long straining 
at the leash, were loosed with a snap and Spain was swept 
forever from the western seas. 

In 1898 the American republic was in anything but a 
good situation as regards its armed forces. Never again a 
war was talked and believed in forum and council. Although 
every war in our history has shown and every American knew 
that the mainstay of a free people is its citizen soldiery, the 
national guard was, when not an object of malicious ridicule, 
at least a victim of neglect. It was only the innate love of 
war that kept the state military at even its modest strength. 
The lack of financial aid and even more the lack of apprecia- 
tion had trimmed the so-called national guard—which was not 
national at all, but state—down to a few thousand enthusi- 
asts who kept alive the sparks of active patriotism at almost 
their own expense, certainly with little hope of reward and 
even less direct hope of action. The regular army was so 
small that it never was considered as anything more than a 
nucleus; around this the real American army, the volunteers, 
could only be formed by utilizing the no more than a volun- 
untary organization founded on the state muster rolls. Not 
only were the state regiments unavailable as such, but their 
arms and equipment were out of date and worse, their material 
and supplies nil. Efforts to interest congress in the guard regi- 
ments had met with uniform failure and the example of con- 
gress had been cheerfully and promptly followed by the various 
state legislatures. The result of this was that the country 
started to war with an army made up of a small force of reg- 
ulars and a large mass of volunteers, fortunately fairly well 
drilled, but armed with archaic weapons and black powder. 

The regular army had also suffered through neglect and 
had been allowed to sharply divide itself into two parts, the 
line and the general staff. The line was in very good shape, 
owing to the pressure of circumstance, the officers thoroughly 
educated and inspired by great traditions, the men of a high 
order of intelligence, well drilled and equipped. Service on 
the frontier had schooled the force in all of the minor opera- 
tions of war and had also weeded out the incompetent and 
slothful, who had either retired to civil life or taken refuge in 
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the staff. Thus while the line was equal and more than equal 
to any demand, the staff early found itself hopelessly enmeshed 
in the red tape it had been weaving to its selfish advantage for 
thirty years. It is doubtful if any modern nation has ever 
known a more mortifying breakdown in its supply corps than 
that now experienced by America. Fortunately the war was 
so short and the military efforts of Spain so feeble that the out- 
come of the contest was never jeopardized nor even delayed by 
the confusion, and only the individual suffered. The opera- 
tions of the forces were all successful and the American army 
showed itself as ever to be equal to its task, and lessons were 
learned that were beyond measure valuable. As a geograph- 
ical proposition the war was essentially naval; apparently the 
only problem was to drive the Spaniards out of Cuba, after the 
sea should have been cleared. It was obviously impossible to 
transport an army across to Cuba as long as Spanish war ves- 
sels were liable to interfere. When Cervera was at last located 
at Santiago, this point and the surrounding country became 
the theater of war for land operations. 

The problem was a simple one. An army was massed at 
Tampa and after several unfortunate staff delays and a false 
start due to a stampeded report of hostile vessels, the army 
sailed for Santiago. A believer in the god of battles can find 
in the uninterrupted voyage ample food for thought. Owing 
to poorly drawn contracts with the owners of the merchant 
vessels it was impossible to maintain any discipline in the fleet 
as regards maneuver, and this large number of transports 
straggled across from Florida open to attack and destruction 
by any small war vessels that might be able to slip out of Ha- 
vana harbor and elude the American warships that were convey- 
ing the scattered and powerless steamers commanded by 
insubordinate and indifferent skippers. One torpedo boat of 
Spain could have destroyed the army of Santiago! 

However, Spain had not this boat, and in due time the 
Americans arrived off the Cuban shores. No intelligent provi- 
sion had been made for landing, but by ingenuity, daring and 
skill on the part of the troops, aided by the navy, in June, 1898, 
the Americans were on Cuban soil. 

They were not well placed nor properly equipped and were 
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woefully deficient in artillery. Any but an American would 
have been in a very precarious position. The expected ally— 
the army of liberation of Cuba—proved almost a myth, became 
a joke and later a nuisance. 

The aim of the American commander was to encircle San- 
tiago, capture the city and the Spanish fleet now known to be 
there. Immediately upon effecting the landing, which met 
with small opposition on the part of the enemy, a base was es- 
tablished at Siboney, a small village on the coast, and steps 
were taken to surround the city. The Spaniards had a strong 
force available within the fortifications and another force of 
about eight thousand outside. 

The obviously proper move was to take the forts at the 
mouth of the harbor. The naval commander desired this but 
General Shafter chose to do otherwise. Never was an Ameri- 
can army, and seldom has the army of any nation, been called 
on to do as much as was demanded of the army of Santiago. 
With a supply corps that did not supply, this small force of 
12,000 fighting Americans, white, red and black, men from the 
east, west, north, and south, proceeded to perform one of the 
most remarkable feats in the history of warfare. 

The Spaniards were rapidly intrenching on the hills of El 
Caney and San Juan and, while their rations and uniforms were 
worse than poor, their arms and supplies of ammunition were 
good. ‘The Spaniard soldier is a poor fighter, but a brave man. 
Behind intrenchments he is good and according to all the rules 
of war, as the Americans had almost no heavy guns, the Span- 
ish position could not be taken and fever and disease would 
do the rest. Fever and disease did do it by forcing the Ameri- 
cans to fight or die. The subordinate commanders, the line 
officers and the men had no doubt of their ability to take the 
hills, although it was known by every foreign military attache 
that it could not be done. But the cost! Every sixth man 
down. Had any intelligent provision been made, had any of 
the simplest precautions been taken, while the result could 
have been no better, many a brave American sleeping under 
the palms would have been alive to-day, , 

Fortunately for the outcome of the Santiago campaign 
the solution of the problem was very simple. Take the hills 
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and the city falls. The American fighters took them as their 
sires took the hills from 1776 to 1865. 

The first fight of any moment was at Guanimas, where the 
rough riders and the black regulars pushed through the trop- 
ical woods, the left of the line. The struggle was one calling 
for the best in a soldier. The heavy and thick growth of tim- 
ber precluded plankers or scouts and effectually concealed the 
enemy, affording them every advantage. It was no ambush 
or surprise, as has been said by ignorance or malice. It was 
known that the Spaniards were there in force and must be 
driven out. How many there were was not known and was 
not a question apparently of much importance. The Ameri- 
cans at a heavy cost pushed through, fighting a series of in- 
dividual combats, for the commanders could not keep in touch, 
and the enemy driven in at every point fell back into their 
intrenchments nearer the city. 

There is little doubt that had the American commander 
pushed ahead for Santiago immediately on landing, as the navy 
advised, the fight at Guanimas would have ended the cam- 
paign. 

The fortifications and obstacles which cost so many lives 
at El Caney and San Juan were practically all built after Gua- 
nimas. No effort on the part of the Americans was made to 
prevent this nor was there any systematic attempt to obtain 
knowledge of the ground in front, or open trails over this 
ground. General Chaffee on his own responsibility scouted 
the ground in his front and seems to have been the only gen- 
eral who did. 

The fights for El Caney and San Juan hills were a series 
of rushes and charges. ‘Tactics and strategy were nothing, 
courage and initiative the whole affair. 

The only plan made was not carried out on account of its 
taking longer to secure control of El Caney than had been an- 
ticipated. Both hills were taken at a heavy price, so heavy 
that it was doubted whether or not the Americans could keep 
what they had secured. For some days it seemed impossible 
that the Americans could successfully resist an attempt by the 
Spaniards to retake the ‘line of intrenchments. That is, it was 
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doubtful in the minds of the scientific soldier. There was no 
question in the minds of the American fighting line. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleet and the arrival of 
General Miles put a new aspect on affairs and the campaign of 
Santiago was over. 

The Americans then turned their attention to Porto Rico. 
This rich island, while never so oppressed as Cuba, was also a 
victim of the Spaniard and crying aloud for succor. General 
Miles, with a well equipped and skillfully commanded force of 
regulars and volunteers, sailed for Porto Rico in July. 

The expedition had several advantages for the Americans 
over the one which sailed from Tampa in June for Cuba. Miles 
was not obliged to land at a given point. He had a definite 
plan. He did not proclaim it in the newspapers. He was not 
hampered by the staff, in fact he practically dispensed with 
it and wisely looked to the navy to act in this capacity. 

While the world was awaiting the news of the landing and 
investment of San Juan, the capital of the island, the Ameri- 
cans reported the capture of Ponce de Leon, the city of next 
importance on the island, after the capital. 

From Ponce, having thus taken the enemy in the rear as 
it were, General Miles planned and carried out a masterful 
campaign, with the cordial encouragement of the natives, and 
had the island.practically won when hostilities were suspended. 

The two campaigns, Santiago and Porto Rico, stand out 
in sharp contrast. The one showing what the American army 
can do in spite of mismanagement; the other how well it works 
when skillfully handled. It is the sarcasm of fate that had 
General Miles made a blunder or two and then allowed his men 
to win a bloody battle, he would have stood in history among 
the great warriors. 

The army was called upon, during the war, for very little 
in the Philippines. The Spanish were cooped up in the city 
of Manila and Dewey’s victory sealed their doom. It was 
more a problem of diplomacy than war that confronted the 
army and the fighting there was almost perfunctory, to save 
“Spanish honor.” 

The final capture of Manila, aided by.the navy, was not- 
able in that so much was done from a political standpoint, 
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with so little suffering to non-combatants. It is a monument 
to the coolness and forbearance of the American soldier. 

Although the Spanish-American war was so brief and the 
numbers engaged comparatively few, the consequences were 
mighty. This war will ever stand out in history as will no 
other. Nations and peoples have fought for life, for freedom, 
for loot, for land, for glory, but never before was a war fought 
for charity. The Spaniards had nothing America wanted 
enough to pay one drop of blood for. Spain had long ceased 
to be a menace. The whole world could not be a menace. 
The American people fought the Spanish war because they 
had decided that wrong should cease in their continent. They 
asked no price of the Cubans, they demanded no indemnity 
of Spain. They fought from pure motives, they came out 
without a stain. ‘ 

Again the American army found the result of a war great- 
er than could have been dreamed. Although the Americans 
knew it not, the great republic still lacked one thing in the 
world. The republic had fought to be free. It had fought to 
be united. Now it had fought to be respected. The war 
surprised those at home almost as much as it did the world. 
It was suddenly realized that America was great and power- 
ful as well as big and rich. Henceforth America was at the 
head of the world’s council board, as mighty as the mightiest. 
And to attain this by an unselfish war, by a struggle with no 
aftermath of hate—verily America had come into her heritage. 

Of the minor results of the war the acquisition of alien 
lands and wild people was not the least. A long apprentice- 
ship in handling the American Indian, the most intelligent 
savage in the world, had prepared her statesmen for the prob- 
lem. Other nations offered prompt advice and prompter 
criticism, but being based not on altruism, but exploitation, 
it was not taken, and well it is that it was not. 

The delays, hardships and deaths in the war, cruel as they 
were, taught, and it seems well taught the need of preparation. 
No nation, not even America, is sure of continual peace, and 
now it is known of all men that this is true. The next war 
will not find the American army shackled by relics, hampered 
by theorists and choked,by incompetents. 
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Greater than freeing the Cubans, greater than showing 
that the American is still the greatest fighter in the world, great- 
er than winning the awe and respect of all men, greater than 
raising wild peoples, greater than all of these is the fact, only 
in after years to be fully recognized, that the Spanish war 
crushed out of America the worship of things only material. 

The bitter experience of every soldier, other than from a 
hostile bullet, was due to the follies and selfishness of those 
who put personal ambition and money success above the flag. 
Not a boy who languished in the trenches, not an observer 
who saw suffering that should never have been, but came home 
and told the reason why. They brought the leaven and slow- 
ly but surely the idea grew that honesty and honor can not be 
bought, cannot thrive, cannot even live under the false gods 
who had crowded into the American pantheon. Inefficiency, 
dishonesty, peculation, selfishness, all these killed men in Cuba. 
The bitter hatred of these, our nearest foes, would not down 
and from this feeling grew and waxed strong the demand for 
civic honesty and personal integrity in all of our servants. 

The army of the Spanish war, while it knew not, realizes 
it not to this day, fought and gave the death blow to the great- 
est danger the American republic has ever faced, the danger 
that has killed every dead republic in the archives of time. 

The most dangerous, the most cruel, the most insidious 
foe was chased out of his lair at Santiago, done to death in the 
jungles of the Philippines. No longer in America does the 
thief and the robber lead, no longer is the gross above the good. 
Gold covers no sins, wealth alone commands no respect. 

Honor, patriotism and charity again are on our standard. 

This is what the American army did. 


THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY LUKE E. WRIGHT. 
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The insurrection against Spain, which began in 1896 and 
was afterwards continued against the United States, finally 
developing into a guerrilla warfare, caused widespread demor- 
alization among the mass of the people,and as a result ladron- 
ism greatly increased. After the collapse of the insurrection 
and after all organized opposition to our authority had ceased 
the great mass of the people resumed their ordinary and peace- 
ful vocations, but they continued to suffer from the depre- 
dations of numerous bands of ladrones, who not infrequently 
were commanded by some veteran outlaw whose career ex- 
tended back to Spanish times. It was obviously necessary 
that these bands should be exterminated before it would be 
possible for the people to live in safety in their homes or to till 
their fields; hence, at an early day after the establishment of 
civil government, the Philippines constabulary, composed of 
natives commanded as a rule by American officers, was or- 
ganized and began operations against them with most satisfac- 
tory results. 

These predatory bands as a rule contented themselves 
with preying upon their own people, often killing or mutilating 
those who refused them assistance or were supposed to be un- 
friendly to them. Sometimes, as a measure of protection, the 
unfortunate people wha were exposed to their depredations 
would compound with them by furnishing them food and infor- 
mation, which would enable them to elude the constabulary, 
but as a general rule the people lived in deadly fear of them, and 
with good reason. As the people came to understand that the 
government had both the will and the ability to protect them 


they began to co-operate cordially with the constabulary and 
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other peace officers by giving information against these cut- 
throats, so that it became possible to kill or capture them. As 
a result of the persistent efforts of the constabulary thus aided 
by the people there is to-day in the great island of Luzon nota 
single organized band of ladrones to be found. Nearly all of 
the leaders save five or six have been killed or captured, and 
those still at large are in hiding and practically without fol- 
lowers. What has been said as to Luzon is also applicable to 
the Visayan islands, with the single exception of Samar. 

There is no reason to suppose that the orderly and peaceful 
conditions which at present exist will be otherwise than per- 
manent. 

However, in order to get a true picture 6f the situation as 
it actually is, it is proper to remark that the Philippine islands 
are all of volcanic origin, that their centers are mountainous and 
covered with a heavy growth of timber and other vegetation, 
and are generally difficult of access. The great bulk of the 
civilized Filipinos live on or not remote from the coast line, but 
there are scattered communities living in the mountains who 
come little in touch with civilizing influences, who are densely 
ignorant and superstitious, and who, indeed, in many instances 
are little removed from savagery. It frequently happens that 
some enterprising man among them who has the elements of 
leadership, by exciting their cupidity or playing upon their 
supersititions, will obtain a considerable following and will 
perpetrate all sorts of outrages upon the peaceful and inoffen- 
sive inhabitants within his reach. It is hardly fair to presume 
that the inclinations and habits of semibarbarous marauders 
of this description can at once be changed. ‘They must first 
be reached through their fear of consequences and made to 
understand that their traditional manner of life is neither safe 
nor profitable, and thereafter they may gradually be brought 
into a decent and orderly manner of living. It may therefore 
be inferred that for several years to come there will be irrup- 
tions from this source and that they will make raids upon the 
civilized Filipinos living in the lowlands as heretofore, so long 
as a tempting field for their incursions is offered them. ‘The 
government, so far as its finances permit, is engaged in building 
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roads to open up these remote sections of the interior and to 
make them accessible. 

A striking instance of the tendencies of these mountaineers 
is furnished by recent occurrences in the island of Samar, which 
is the third in point of size in the archipelago. In 1904 several 
hundred of these hillmen who lived about the headwaters of the 
Gandara river, under the leadership of one of their number who 
styles himself Papa (pope) Bulan and who, as is usually the 
case, claims to be divinely inspired and to have the miraculous 
power of conferring invulnerability upon his followers, sud- 
denly descended upon the natives along the coast line, plunder- 
ed and burned the outlying barrios, and began killing men, 
women and children indiscriminately. Theconstabulary of the 
province promptly took the field against them and were rapidly 
reinforeed by constabulary and scouts from other provinces. 
As a result of the operations against these pulahanes, as they 
are termed by the natives, they were soon broken up into small 
bands and are being pursued and killed or captured. Careful 
inquiry has been made, to ascertain, if possible, whether there 
was any special motive for this outbreak. Some of the cap- 
tured members of the band, upon being questioned, state that 
the immediate cause was that certain of their countrymen, who 
were prominent in the insurrection and who have been employ- 
ed by mercantile houses as agents for the purchase of hemp, 
had oppressed them by paying them only a nominal price for 
their hemp, thereafter turning it in to their principals at a much 
larger price. There is no special significance in this incident 
except in so far as it illustrates the low intelligence and semi- 
barbarous condition of many of the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Samar and of some of the other islands of the arch- 
ipelago. The Spaniards impressed themselves less, perhaps, 
upon the people of Samar than upon the inhabitants of the 
other islands, and except Mindanao, the home of the Moros, 
there is therefore more combustible material there than in the 
other islands. Doubtless many of the inhabitants of these 
mountain regions who are completely isolated from the outside 
world have never seen a white man. It may be well also to 
mention that the civilized Filipinos are in great terror of them, 
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and eagerly co-operate, so far as their fears will permit, with the 
constabulary and scouts in their elimination. 

The relations between Americans and Filipinos, we are 
glad to be able to say, are generally cordial, and there continues 
a steady growth of confidence and good feeling between them. 
This has been contributed to by the best elements of both races. 
The bitterness and distrust, which were the natural outgrowth 
of the insurrection and its events, have largely disappeared. 
With but few exceptions, the Filipinos of education, intelli- 
gence, and property have heartily co-operated with the author- 
ities; and this remark applies both to those who have been in 
official relations with the government and to those in private 
life. Here and there is found a Filipino of mere or less impor- 
tance who is still irreconcilable and hostile to American author- 
ity, and occasionally an American who dislikes and distrusts 
all Filipinos, but the number of such men is comparatively few 
and their influence is small and steadily waning. All those who 
are justly entitled to be called leaders of public opinion among 
the Filipinos have definitely cast their lot with the Americans, 
and have expressed themselves as content to leave their fortune 
and their future to the American people. 

It is true that what is known as the Hongkong junta, com- 
posed of a few Filipinos, some of whom in the past have been 
men of considerable local prominence, from time to time during 
the year has given feeble evidences of life and antagonism. 
They have endeavored, from the safe distance of Hongkong, 
by correspondence and through emissaries, to stir up trouble 
and to keep alive the dying embers of insurrection. One of 
their number, Artemio Ricarte by name, who styled himself 
the Viper, came from Hongkong to Manila sometime in De- 
cember, 1903, for the purpose of organizing another insurrection. 
He was one of the irreconcilables who was deported to Guam 
and later brought back to Manila with other prisoners from 
that island, but upon refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
was not permitted to land and went to Hongkong. After 
reaching Hongkong he became one of the leaders of the junta, 
and under his inspiration they began preparations looking to 
an outbreak in the islands. To that end he opened up a cor- 
respondence with a large number of persons who had been more 
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or less prominent in the former insurrection. Many of those 
who received his letters promptly turned them over to the 
authorities and disavowed any connection with him. Ricarte 
came clandestinely to Manila, having with him a trunk full of 
blank commissions, proclamations, and other revolutionary 
literature. He at once began operations in co-operation with a 
crack-brained playwright by the name of Tolentino, who had 
written a number of seditious plays. Ricarte dubbed himself 
generalissimo of the forces in the field, and Tolentino dictator, 
and the two began busily filling in commissions and distribu- 
ting them to a number of irresponsible young men about 
Manila. These commissions, together with their holders, were 
soon picked up by the police force, and, so far as ascertained, 
no commission was issued to any one below the rank of general. 

Ricarte thereafter made a secret tour through several of 
the provinces of northern Luzon, but found, to his astonish- 
ment, that he was unable to make any headway in recruiting 
his forces, as the people were deaf to his appeals. He did, 
however, succeed in corrupting a corporal of constabulary, who 
had formerly served under him during the insurrection, and 
the members of his detachment, which was temporarily sta- 
tioned in the province of Pampanga, although it belonged to 
the constabulary of the province of Ilocos Sur. Shortly after 
having seen Ricarte, this corporal with his detachment re- 
turned to Vigan, the capital of Ilocos Sur, and while on guard 
at the constabulary barracks seized them and thereby secured 
a number of guns. He liberated the prisoners in the jail, 
armed them, and left the town with his detachment. He was 
at once pursued by the constabulary and scouts, upon whose 
approach his party dispersed, but were picked up one by one 
until all were finally captured without resistance. 

In the meantime Ricarte returned to the neighborhood of 
Manila, and for several months made every effort to secure 
recruits to his cause, but without success, and was captured 
finally at Mariveles, in the province of Bataan, by a constab- 
ulary officer, upon information furnished by the municipal 
president of Mariveles and the clerk of the court of that prov- 
ince. It was believed at the time that he was endeavoring to 
escape to Hongkong. Tolentino was soon picked up also. 
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The entire episode was ridiculous and was of no importance, 
save that it demonstrated that Ricarte had no sympathizers 
or followers either among the prominent Filipinos or among 
the people, and was a reassuring bit of evidence of their loyalty 
and good sense. 

In dealing with existing conditions as to peace and order 
it is proper to give separate consideration to the Moro province, 
which includes all the great island of Mindanao except the two 
Christian Filipino provinces of Misamis and Surigao, on the 
north coast, and also includes the Sulu archipelago. With the 
exception of some 66,000 Filipinos, generally the descendants 
of convicts deported by the Spaniards from the northern 
islands, the great area of territory embraced in the Moro prov- 
ince is inhabited by Moros, who profess the Mohammedan 
religion, and by a number of other non-Christian tribes. There 
has never been any accurate census taken of the non-Christian 
population, but from the best sources of information available 
it is estimated at somewhat less than half a million souls, of 
which the Moros number about 150,000. Although the Moros 
were always nominally under the sovereignty of the Spaniards, 
the latter, as a matter of fact, never exercised any real control 
over them, contenting themselves with maintaining a few 
military posts upon or near the coast and from time to time 
making feeble attempts to bring them into a state of submis- 
sion, but without any considerable success. Several years 
before the outbreak of the Spanish war General Weyler, then 
governor general of the islands, conducted a military expedi- 
tion on quite an extensive scale against the Moros of the Lake 
Lanao region and succeeded in establishing a military post 
upon the shores of the lake and in floating two or three small 
armed launches upon its waters. 

Thus matters stood at the time of American occupation 
in the summer of 1898. Soon after the cession of the Philip- 
pine islands to the United States by the treaty of Paris, hos- 
tilities began between the insurgent forces and the American 
troops in the island of Luzon and in the Visayas, which de- 
manded our entire attention. In the meantime the Spaniards 
withdrew all their troops from Mindanao. As soon as this 
withdrawal occurred the coast Moros immediately occupied the 
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posts thus abandoned and their petty chiefs began business on 
their own account, cruelly maltreating and oppressing the Chris- 
tian Filipinos, who were comparatively few in number and un- 
able or unwilling to resist. Major General Otis, commanding 
the American forces and military governor of the islands, sent 
an expedition commanded by Brig. Gen. John C. Bates to look 
after matters in Mindanao and the Sulu group in the summer of 
1899. Atthis time little wasknown of the Moros, save that they 
professed the Mohammedan religion and were a warlike people 
who had always resisted the domination of Spain. It was 
therefore deemed advisable to do nomore than to reoccupy the 
military posts along the coast, which was done without oppo- 
sition during the latter part of 1899. General Bates entered 
into a treaty with the sultan of Sulu by which the latter recog- 
nized the paramount sovereignty of the United States, but it 
was agreed tht he was not to be interfered with in the direct 
government of his people, and a modus vivendi was established 
between him and the Americans. The authority of the sultan 
of Sulu embraced only the islands of the Sulu archipelago and 
did not extend beyond them, being in no way recognized by the 
inhabitants of the island of Mindanao, in which are found at 
least two thirds of the Moro population. The attention of both 
the military governor and the civil authorities who succeeded 
him was for several years thereafter primarily devoted to the 
suppression of insurrection and the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment among the Filipino peoples of the northern islands, 
and in the meantime nothing of importance was done toward 
bringing the inhabitants of the Moro province under American 
control. 

So long as the American troops contented themselves with 
remaining at their stations upon the coast and pursued a policy 
of noninterference with the affairs of the Moros there was no 
clash between them; but even during this period there was an 
occasional attack by Moros upon American outposts, and it 
was well understood that none of our troops would be permitted 
to penetrate into the interior of theislands without opposition. 
The Lake Lanao Moros were especially resentful of any in- 
trusion upon their isolation, and their chieftains explicitly 
stated that Americans would not be permitted to enter their 
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territory. When, in the summer of 1902, a small detachment 
of cavalry was sent from the military post of Parang, on the 
south coast of Mindanao, with orders to explore the trail lead- 
ing to the lake, they were promptly attacked by the Moros and 
several of their number killed. This required action, and a 
column of several hundred men was promptly pushed forward 
to Lake Lanao, meeting with fierce resistance. About the 
same time a detachment of our troops was pushed forward 
from Iligan, on the north side of the island, into the northern 
end of the Lake Lanao region. This also met with fierce resist- 
ance from the Moros. The region around the lake which 
seems to be the crater of a great extinct volcano, was found to 
contain a considerable population, although not nearly as large 
as was supposed. The people were broken up into small tribes, 
governed by petty chiefs, or datos, as they were called, more or 
less jealous of and hostile toward each other, but all inclined 
to make common cause against the foreign intruder. At this 
time no attempt was made to bring them into submission and 
the military authorities contented themselves with establishing 
two posts, one at each end of the lake, and each having a line 
of communication to the sea, on the north and south, respec- 
tively. For nearly a year thereafter military operations were 
suspended and efforts were made to establish friendly relations 
with the chiefs and the inhabitants generally, but with little 
success. Investigations were made and data collected, as well 
as could be done under these adverse conditions, as to the 
customs, habits, and characteristics of the Moros and other 
non-Christian tribes, how far they had progressed in civil- 
ization, and the nature and extent of their various tribal gov- 
ernments, with a view to determining the best method of dealing 
with them. The alternative was presented of recognizing one 
or more of their principal datos and nominally governing the 
people through him or them, having at their sides American 
residents to advise and direct, or to impose some form of goy- 
ernment directly by Americans, utilizing their datos as ad- 
ministrative agents so far as practicable. 

The English, in dealing with the Malays of the Straits 
settlements, where the population is practically the same as 
that inhabiting the Sulu archipelago and Mindanao, had adopt- 
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ed the former method, but there the English had found a few 
sultans or chiefs whose authority was recognized by the people. 
The situation in the Moro province, as already explained, was 
very different. The population was found to be under the gov- 
ernment of a multitude of petty datos, the greatest of whom 
could scarcely muster 1,000 men. Each of them had with his 
following built a fort, called a cotta, of more or less strength, 
in and around which he and his followers lived and within which 
they took refuge when attack was threatened. All of them 
had indulged for generations, perhaps for centuries, in petty 
feuds and tribal wars each against the other, so that there was 
no man among them who had any extensive authority or moral 
force. Even as to the sultan of Sulu it was found upon investi- 
gation that whilst he was nominally recognized as the titular 
head of the Moros in the Sulu archipelago, in reality there were 
several of his datos who possessed as much authority as he and 
who recognized or repudiated his sovereignty from time to 
time as suited their pleasure, and for several years past there 
had been an active feud on between him and two of his recal- 
citrant datos. The Moros inhabiting the island of Mindanao, 
who constitute two thirds of their total number, did not recog- 
nize the authority of the sultan of Sulu and derided the idea 
that he had any jurisdiction over them, and he has never 
attempted to exercise any sovereign rights or authority, al- 
though it is believed that he claims in a vague way to be sultan 
of all the Moros. 

After careful consideration of the whole subject the com- 
mission reached the conclusion that it was best to establish a 
provincial government for the Moros, modeled, so far as re- 
lated to the chief executive offices, upon the general lines fol- 
lowed in establishing provincial governments for the Christian 
Filipinos, giving to it large legislative authority, including the 
power to create local governments or to change inferior ones 
to suit the actual needs of those affected thereby. Accordingly 
the commission on June 1, 1903, enacted Act No. 787, or- 
ganizing the Moro Province. In drafting this act Governor 
Taft and his colleagues had the benefit of the advice and as- 
‘sistance of Maj. Gen. Geo. W. Davis, who for nearly two years 
had been in command of the troops stationed in the Moro 
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province and had given much thought and study to the con- 
ditions there prevailing. The commission did the best it could 
toward solving a very difficult and complex problem. It 
was recognized that any effort in the direction of establishing 
government among the Moros must in the nature of things be 
tentative and experimental, and that in all probability it would 
be necessary subsequently to modify any government estab- 
lished. It was not deemed wise or just, except to the extent 
absolutely necessary, to impose upon them the system of laws 
and of administration of justice which was well adapted to the 
Christian Filipinos, but which must prove burdensome and 
odious to them. Moreover, it was understood in a general way 
from the limited sources of information available that they had 
a crude system of tribal laws and customs administered by 
their datos and priests, who were termed panditas. The 
Moro act, therefore, provided for a governor and a legislative 
council which was given large legislative powers, and created 
certain necessary executive offices. Provision was made for 
the establishment of a public school system, and also for the 
creation of a constabulary force to be composed of Moros 
commanded by white officers under the direction of an assistant 
chief of constabulary. The province was divided into five 
great districts, each presided over by a district governor under 
the general administrative direction of the provincial governor. 
It was also provided that the customary laws of the Moros 
should be collected and codified with such modifications as 
the legislative council might think necessary, and that as thus 
amended and codified they should control and govern in all civil 
and criminal actions arising between Moros, other provisions 
being made for the trial of causes between Moros and other 
non-Christian tribes and between Moros and Christians. The 
legislative council was also authorized to create district courts 
to be presided over by district secretaries and to be composed 
in part of Moros. 

The government of the Moro province was organized 
immediately after the passage of said act, and Brig. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, U. 8. army, commanding department of 
Mindanao, was appointed provincial governor, and the various 
other important executive and legislative offices were filled. 
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The duties thus imposed upon the governor and legislative 
council called for the exercise of great judgment, tact, forbear- 
ance, and high constructive ability. The Moros were proud, 
suspicious, and fanatical. From time immemorial they had 
practiced polygamy; they had been accustomed to make raids 
upon other non-Christian tribes for the purpose of replenishing 
their stock of slaves; the coast Moros had always made a bus- 
iness of piracy, which, at a not very remote period, had been 
carried on quite extensively against the northern islands in- 
habited by the Christian Filipinos; they had been taught by the 
Arabs, with whom they had always maintained a loose con- 
nection through their religion, the use of firearms, of which they 
possessed great numbers, generally of medizval pattern; they 
had also been taught how to make gunpowder, and they had 
considerable skill as workers in iron. They also had a fair 
knowledge of agriculture, and their women exhibited con- 
siderable skill in weaving cloth from native fibers. They 
gathered gums and gutta-percha from the forests, and ex- 
changed their products generally by a system of barter with the 
Chinese merchants who had settled in the various towns along 
the coast. They were fairly industrious, appreciated the value 
of money, and were shrewd traders. General Wood began by 
organizing the various districts provided for by the Moro act, 
and attempted in every way to establish intimate and friendly 
relations with the Moros and other non-Christian tribes of the 
province. The latter are a timid people, disposed to be sus- 
picious of strangers, but inclined to be friendly when they 
understand that no harm is intended them, who have sought 
to find protection against Moro oppression by secluding them- 
selves in the forests. These poor and inoffensive creatures, as 
soon as they understood that the Americans would protect 
them against their ancient enemy, the Moros, were only too 
willing to recognize our authority and receive the benefits of our 
protection. They are not lacking in intelligence and appre- 
ciate kind treatment. In a number of instances they have 
been induced by the district governors and other officials to 
establish themselves in villages and to cultivate the soil ad- 
jacent thereto. These villages are steadily increasing in pop- 
ulation as the people find themselves secure in life and prop- 
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erty. Schools have been established among them in which 
English is taught, and they appear contented and prosperous. 

The Moros did not take kindly to the new order of things, 
which was distasteful to them in every respect. They resent- 
ed any interference with their customs or habits of life and 
regarded the appearance of the white man in their villages as an 
unwarranted and offensive intrusion. This was generally true 
of all the Moros, and especially so of those inhabiting the Lanao 
district. The promulgation of the laws against slavery and the 
protection of escaped slaves from recapture were regarded by 
their chiefs and head men as an unwarranted invasion of their 
vested rights and was deeply resented. Besides, these datos 
and head men, who practically exercised the power of life and 
death over their people, were unwilling to abdicate their powers 
and become subordinate to any superior authority. The gov- 
ernor of the Moro province and his subordinate officials pur- 
sued a conservative course and endeavored to win the con- 
fidence of the chiefs and to convince them of the advantages 
of a settled and orderly government, and were fairly successful 
in their efforts so far as related to the coast Moros, who, as a 
rule, understood that by reason of the ease with which they 
could be reached by American troops resistance was futile; 
but the Lanao Moros were not so easily convinced and persisted 
in continuing to maintain an attitude of uncompromising 
hostility. Although they would frequently come in consider- 
able numbers into the American army posts established in 
their territory, for the purpose of selling their produce, and 
would express themselves on such occasions as friendly, it was 
well understood and often announced that they would not per- 
mit Americans to come among them, and, to emphasize this 
fact, they frequently made night attacks on the pickets about 
these posts. 

After all effort to establish friendly relations had failed, it 
was deemed necessary to bring matters to a head with them and 
end asituation which was felt to be impossible of continuance. 
General W ood, therefore, sent out expeditions to march along 
the shores of the lake, which were immediately attacked; and, 
thereupon, assuming the aggressive, he reduced several of their 
cottas and gave them a salutary and much needed lesson. 
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In order to intelligibly discuss the conclusions and the 
benefits to the army that are to be derived from our experiences 
during the Spanish-American war, it appears to me well to 
revert, first, to the conditions that developed at its inception 
and during its progress merely as matters of fact; second, to 
enumerate the primary and most important things learned 
from these developments either by the army itself or by the 
people at large, together with some results already achieved; 
third, to state what will, apparently, be the results, in the near 
future, from the awakening or reawakening to realization of 
our military weakness, judging from past experience and pres- 
ent tendencies; fourth, to point out some of the lessons yet to 
be learned by or, at least, to be solved by the army for the 
benefit of our service and the people, proposing, briefly, some 
solutions for these problems. 

To the army it was no discovery that at the outbreak of 
the war we had not sufficient force of either officers or enlisted 
men with which to prosecute it, or that our organization was 
faulty and unfit to withstand the strains of active service. 
Neither was it any secret, for the army had been, for years, 
proclaiming its belief, producing arguments and proofs to show 
that these weaknesses existed, and insisting, in the modest way 
in which our military arm must always work, that its numbers 
were totally inadequate and its organization obsolete, rendering 
difficult the carrying on of its work, even considered only as 
that of a highly trained nucleus in peace times. In spite of 
some boasting, in the early days, that one American soldier 
was equal to ten Spanish and that 15,000 troops were an abun- 
dant force for the quick reduction of Havana, it may be said 
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tion of the fallacy to which it had clung by failing to heed the 
warnings of its soldiers in the years past. Later, the threat- 
ened descent of a Spanish force upon our eastern seaboard, 
ludicrous as it now appears, in the light of subsequent events, 
produced a condition of panic fear in a section of the country 
where I had heard men of intelligence and public standing de- 
clare, two years before, that the American people, rising en 
masse, armed only with scythes, could beat back any foreign 
invasion that might ever be made. Under the driving force 
of necessity, therefore, the belated increase and reorganization 
of the army began. It is needless to use space here to describe 
the condition that resulted, further than to say what the army 
saw then, that attempted reorganization after war begins pro- 
duces a state that would be better described as disorgan- 
ization. 

Depending, as always, upon volunteer levies for the main 
strength of the large army required, the organization of these 
forces began in the greatest possible haste, and developed 
all the well known weaknesses inseparable from such a system. 
Men absolutely untrained and inexperienced in matters re- 
lating to the profession of arms were commanded, mainly, by 
officers as untrained and inexperienced as themselves. It was 
recognized that a leavening of regular officers should be added 
to this force, but so keen is the civilian to preserve his right 
to exercise military command upon opportunity that con- 
gress was called upon to pass, and did pass, a law limiting the 
number of regular officers that could be used with volunteer , 
troops to two per regiment. Even this small number could 
not obtain places, so great was the objection made to their 
use and, consequently, the leavening process was almost in- 
appreciable. Furthermore, the addition of these regular 
officers was made in so irregular a manner, owing to a total 
lack of all previous plans for their advancement, that two anom- 
alous and weakening conditions at once developed. First, 
nearly all fell under the command of civilian volunteer officers. 
Second, these promotions and appointments, being made by 
favor of one kind or another, young subalterns of perhaps 
only a few months’ service, were frequently jumped into com- 
paratively high command rank, while officers of long service, 
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experience and really tried ability suddenly found themselves 
junior in rank to and actually serving under youngsters who 
had barely begun their novitiate in the high calling of arms. 
When the natural disappointment at the passing of what might 
be truthfully considered their lawful occasions had somewhat 
subsided, officers of the regular army began to find that it was 
perhaps well for their organizations that no more were taken 
for this purpose, because the number with troops became so 
depleted, from various causes, that, considering the influx of 
recruits to the ranks and the reorganization muddles, the effi- 
ciency of the army began to be seriously impaired. 

The national guard had formerly looked upon itself as 
in the forefront of forces prepared for filling honorable posi- 
tions in war time, but when need came, they were not found to 
be fitted and, after many furious controversies, were entirely 
disregarded. 

The regular army was looked upon as a force which, 
though small, was in the highest state of training and efficiency. 
So far as concerned the interior economy of the army under 
its peace organization, this was true enough. But to meet 
its expanded state and its supposed readiness for war, it was 
not true. Mainly the fault for its unpreparedness must be 
laid at the door of congress—that is, of the people themselves. 
The latter are ever prone to disregard the advice of purely 
military men and to prefer ideas of easy faith in the future; 
while congress cared more for a record of economy, which 
was popular where military matters were concerned, than for 
the careful provision demanded by wise forethought. Guns 
and ammunition for the artillery had not been provided, 
either of sufficient quantity or of modern character. We pos- 
sessed a good small-arm rifle, but not in anything like the num- 
bers required to equip the force we proposed to raise. The 
bulk of our army, therefore, prepared to take the field armed 
with an obsolete and antiquated weapon, using ammunition 
totally unfitted for modern conditions. Before the war was 
over, it even began to be suspected that our best was inferior 
to the arm of the enemy against whom we were pitted. Stores 
of proper clothing and food were not at hand, and plans for 
their acquisition had not been made. Plans for the transpor- 
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tation, mobilization and encampment of the forces had not 
been provided and those hastily decided upon often broke 
down under the strain imposed upon them. For a part of 
these deficiencies the army itself was not entirely blameless. 
Another weak point in the army, which soon resulted in a 
fracture, was in the supply and administrative departments. 
Under the system then existing the officers of those depart- 
ments were appointed for a permanent tenure. Whether 
true or not, the rest of the army generally considered that these 
appointments were made as the result of favor and influence. 
At any rate the departments were very close corporations and 
the officers of the line were prevented from acquiring much 
knowledge of their workings. Between the line and the de- 
partments there was little or no sympathy. Although there 
could be no doubt that the departments were created for the 
purpose of serving the line of the army, that object had long 
been lost sight of, and the departments had grown seldom to 
seek the advice or consider the needs of the line. Great stress 
was laid on the value of long tenures in having made experts 
of their officers and on the consequent impossibility of dis- 
placing or replacing them. Nevertheless, when war became 
certain, large numbers of these officers, seeing greater individ- 
ual glory and gain in service with the troops, sought to return, 
and many did return, to the line with all the advantage that 
whatever influence might have accrued to them could give. 
Thereby officers of the line were shut out from positions that 
they had hoped and believed themselves entitled to fill, while 
the departments, which should have been awake and alert 
and straining every fiber to equip and care for the army in the 
field, were crippled by these withdrawals from their ranks of 
officers who claimed to be, and doubtless were, experts in the 
work they were now leaving to be performed by officers of the 
line with little previous experience, and by civilian appointees 
with absolutely none. Among the acts of army officers per- 
haps none were considered by the army to be more reprehen- 
sible than this. 

Finally, under numerous handicaps, thts imposed, month 
after month was frittered away and lost in attempting to com- 
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plete the necessary reorganization and training before the 
army could take the field. 

From these experiences a number of lessons have been 
more or less well learned, either by the army alone or by the 
army and the people at large. Among these the first to 
be made so plainly evident that it could not be evaded was 
that we needed a more numerous army. Hence there came 
about a permanent increase in the force. 

It was seen that plans must be made and organization 
completed, as far as possible, before the opening of a war, and 
for this purpose, mainly, we have created a general staff. Fur- 
ther, it was demonstrated that the old volunteer system is in- 
effective for ready use. The national guard must be put 
upon an entirely new basis. Material for an army at probable 
war strength must be provided beforehand and kept well up 
to date. Plans and practice are needed in transporting, mo- 
bilizing, camping, subsisting and handling troops in large 
numbers. Some of this is now being accomplished in the an- 
nual maneuver camps. 

There should be as wide as possible a dissemination of 
knowledge pertaining to the proper conduct of the supply 
and administrative departments throughout the army. For 
this reason the detail system has been inaugurated and is now 
in operation. These departments require a real devotion 
to duty of the officers serving in them, and must not be crip- 
pled by their withdrawal in war time, in any case not manifestly 
for the greater good of the service. The army should not be 
prostituted to pay the debts and favors of any political party 
or person. Time must not be wasted in training after war 
begins, when it is in any way possible for training to be finished 
before. Admitting, now, that certain things were found to 
be true, and that, from these, certain lessons have been learned, 
it will be well to inquire how deep and lasting are the impres- 
sions these lessons have made. With the present ideas in 
vogue of shaving down the numerical strength of the army to 
as nearly as possible its minimum limit, its training is once 
more carried on under very considerable difficulties. With 
the strength of a company fixed at a maximum of sixty five, 
aiter making allowances for its being hardly ever continuously 
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filled, the number of men daily deducted for guard duty, fa- 
tigue, extra and special duty, sick in hospital or quarters, kitch- 
en police, room orderlies, etc., cut down its strength to such 
an extent that the number available for drills is, ordinarily, 
about three squads. By such conditions the regulations duly 
provided for its training are, in a measure, nullified through the 
impracticability of carrying out or even illustrating the in- 
tentions of the regulations with such small units. The prop- 
osition has frequently been seriously put forward to prohibit 
re-enlistments, on the theory that enough benefit would be 
derived by the whole country, by thus increasing the number 
of men who would have experienced three years’ training 
and then returned to civil life to more than counterbalance 
the ill effect on the army of losing the services of the experi- 
enced old soldier. Rather than commit this error it would 
be of far more benefit to increase the number of men in train- 
ing by filling up the ranks and allowing a sufficient number 
of men to properly handle the tools and the methods that are 
put into their hands to use. 

Under the old regime, before the Spanish war, the services 
suffered from a shortage of officers with nearly all organizations. 
After the recent increase and reorganization it was hoped that 
this impediment would be diminished. But new fields of 
necessary labor have developed and, as the number of officers 
increased, their duties more than kept pace, both in number 
and severity, and the number of officers now on absent duty 
leaves the organizations in as poor if not worse condition than 
they were before. Battalions are being commanded by cap- 
tains who have also to perform the duties of company com- 
manders. It isa rare thing that a company has its full quota 
of officers. Much oftener it has only one, and it is not an in- 
frequent occurrence when there are none. Officers are there- 
fore frequently being moved about from one company to an- 
other, in order that some one may be in command, and so 
frequent are the changes that officers are seldom able to be- 
come acquainted with their commands. If a battalion finds 
itself alone for a time, some of the companies are apt to be 
compelled to stagger along without an officer in actual com- 
mand. All of which makes for rapid deterioration. At pres- 
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ent, as in the past, efficiency is being sacrificed to economy. 
There are various ways in which the shortage of officers could 
be remedied. For instance, the vacancies caused with organ- 
izations by the withdrawal of officers detailed for duty on the 
general staff should be filled as is done in the similar cases of 
officers detailed to places in the department staff. A portion 
of these needs will be thus looked after, perhaps, but it is 
scarcely to be expected that anything like complete relief can 
be soon provided. 

As for the general staff, it appears now to be satisfying 
the needs of the service as rapidly as circumstances will permit, 
and must be allowed to prove its future usefulness. There 
is no doubt it will go far to provide adequate plans for organ- 
ization and preparation for war conditions, but in order that 
these should be complete and thorough in evety respect re- 
quires an education of the people to an appreciation of the 
real needs of the military branch of the government that only 
time and constant effort can bring about. 

That the old volunteer system will take its place in the 
background, to provide a final reserve, must be insisted upon, 
but will meet with such resistance as to long delay its accom- 
plishment. While the national guard has been strengthened, 
it possesses such inherent and apparently ineradicable weak- 
nesses that its usefulness is seriously impaired. It is not truly 
national, and no state force can well become immediately 
effective for the prosecution of a war. We may congratulate 
ourselves that the material of the army is, in the main, well up 
to date. With the close touch now in existence between the 
line and the departments, the interest of each in the other is 
likely to keep it so and, probably, improve it rapidly, unless 
a reactionary spirit again secures the upper hand. In this 
very improvement the detail system has already demon- 
strated its usefulness and, possibly after some modifications, 
will continue to do so unless the reactionaries should succeed 
in upsetting the whole system, or details be allowed to repeat 
themselves again and again until the real good to the army 
at large is lost. That the departments will still lose some 
officers at the outbreak of war is to be expected, but it is to 
be hoped the evil will not again be so great. At least, if the 
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detail system is allowed to carry out the original intention 
of its creation, there will always be a much greater number of 
experienced officers in the army who will be able to take up 
the work at once, when called upon to do so, instead of merely 
doing the best they can until costly experience has been gained. 

While every one, civilian and soldier alike, will admit the 
desirability of keeping the army clear of politics, and political 
and social influence, it is not to be“expected that it will ever 
be completely so. There is this to be said, that the more nearly 
we are prepared with our plans, and the less confusion we can 
have at the outset of war, the less will be the influence of the 
politician at that critical moment. Finally, the time lost in 
training, at the next call to arms, will depend upon how well 
we have organized and laid our plans beforehand. In other 
words, how much we shall learn of what we have yet failed 
to learn, and to what extent we shall be able to enforce the 
application of these lessons. 

At the very threshold of inquiry lies the most serious 
problem of all, for which, as yet, no satisfactory solution has 
been adopted. That is, how to have ready, at the beginning 
of hostilities, a sufficiently large force to oppose to that of 
any power with which we would probably find ourselves at 
war. It is one of the conditions of our national life that we 
are now precluded from maintaining, in peace times, an army 
of anything like sufficient strength to take and keep the field, 
alone, against that of any other real power. Barring this 
solution, therefore, it is an imperative duty to find another 
that will provide us with some adequate force that may be 
quickly added to the regular army when necessary, and that 
will prove to be immediately effective. The value of a vol- 
unteer force, as an adjunct to the military arm of our country, 
is indisputable, but we have made the mistake of regarding 
it, not as an adjunct, but as the first and main reliance. 
We need not prove that it cannot form the first line, which 
will have to meet the shock of combat with troops of modern 
military training, or that it cannot be regarded as the back- 
bone of our army. That has been proved, pver and over, by 
experience. In any international disturbance we must stand 
ready to meet the shock of battle at a very early period. We 
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must be prepared to look upon the preparations or the mobil- 
ization of troops as the immediate forerunner of action. ‘The 
war between Japan and Russia is no isolated case. In all 
wars of recent date, acts of hostilities, often amounting to 
actual combat, have taken place before a formal declaration 
was made by either side. Volunteers, as we understand the 
term, cannot be called upon until war is assured or, in other 
words, until war has begun, and then the mobilization, organ- 
ization, and training of such an absolutely raw force is slow 
and laborious. Before they can be put before the enemy in 
the field, with the slightest hope of accomplishing anything 
with them, several months will have elapsed ; but several months 
will not have passed before we shall be forced to meet and en- 
gage an energetic and ready foe. What other force, then, can 
we use? R 

The national guard has now been placed by law on a semi- 
national footing, and has been stiffened and better provided 
for. If it could be really nationalized, careful and diligent 
handling might create a force of considerable potentiality 
that should be able to take the field much more quickly than 
volunteers. Yet it must not be forgotten that it is subject 
to many decided limitations. It is and always will be a state 
force. It is essentially a popular organization and must re- 
main so, for it depends upon its popularity for its strength 
of numbers and apparent success. We may pass over its 
minor faults, such as the popular election of its officers, as 
matters permitting of remedy. But there are fundamental 
weaknesses that do not permit of any remedy. Its members, 
men with no other military training, are habitually engaged 
in various civil employments that were first, and must remain 
first,in their consideration. To weld them into a homogeneous 
and effective force demands that they be compelled to devote 
a considerable part of their time to the work of the soldier, 
and as the guard is further nationalized and improved, this 
demand will become more imperative. But step by step with 
this growing demand grow civil conditions that will make it 
more and more onerous and difficult for the guardsman 
to comply with. The use of the guard as a police force 
brings it into conflict with a section of the population that 
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resents and threatens its very existence. As this section is 
growing in strength through the powers of trades unions and 
the immense weight with which they are beginning to be cred- 
ited in politics, their opposition may well be considered serious. 

The experience of recruiting officers, inspectors of the 
national guard, and particularly of those who have examined 
and mustered in volunteer troops, shows that guard organ- 
izations find it necessary to accept a large number of men who, 
judged by service standards, are of inferior physical quality, 
and whom therefore the government must reject at the last 
moment, when they are called into service. Another large 
class who can and do serve well enough as guardsmen, find, 
when called upon for service in war, that they cannot comply 
with the summons, and no number of laws and regulations 
will prevent the necessity of excusing them. Owing to these 
causes, the strength of the guard, when most needed, is greatly 
and unavoidably diminished. 

In view of these objections to the present methods of 
raising a supplementary force, there is a vital necessity for 
organizing a true reserve of men who shall have enough train- 
ing to be immediately available at the outbreak of war. Iam 
not for the fitst time proposing the formation of a veteran 
reserve, but the necessity seems to me so great that the idea 
and the plans for its organization should be kept constantly 
at the front. There is now a splendid force of trained and dis- 
ciplined men, consisting of those discharged from the army 
upon expiration of term of service, literally going to waste 
for want of the attention and the small amount of legislation 
and expense necessary to conserve it. Under our system, 
since all service is absolutely voluntary, it is not possible to 
form from these men a compulsory reserve unless we are willing 
to adopt some form of conscription. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable that a large part of the men who have had from 
three to nine years of service and know what the army really 
is would voluntarily enroll themselves as members of a reserve 
whose exactions are but a fraction of those demanded by con- 
stant service with the colors, for a cash compensation which, 
though small, would be an inducement for them to keep the 
war department informed of their whereabouts and to be pre- 
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pared for the few duties they would be called upon to perform 
between the dates of their discharge from and re-entry 
into active service. It is probable that a very few years 
would be sufficient in which to thus enroll a reserve of such 
numerical strength that, making allowances for all necessary 
deductions, it would be able to take the field with at least the 
strength at which the regular army had been previously main- 
tained. Of course its members could not remain reservists 
the rest of their lives but, within reasonable age limits, they 
would have the advantage over all other reserves of having 
been once thoroughly trained in a system as complete as 
any of its kind in the world, the effect of which would never 
be lost upon them. With proper plans for their mobilization, 
stores for their equipment in readiness, and capably officered 
according to a rational system, they would be ready to take 
the field with very little delay. 

Within the limits of this article it is not practicable to 
go far into the details of plans for the organization and hand- 
ling of such a force. It will not be amiss, however, to say that 
its higher officers should come from the officers of the regular 
army, according to a fixed scheme which will keep them always 
in readiness and will put the seniors at the head, so that all 
grades throughout the army will be equally benefited. The 
lower grades should be filled by duly qualified enlisted men 
of the army, and by civilians who have received training at 
a military school or in in some similar manner. In this way 
the proper ambitions of all officers will be stimulated and the 
men will find themselves under officers who are fitted for 
command and in whom, from the first, they can feel complete 
confidence. 

For the regular army itself, some reformation must be 
made looking toward keeping the various commands more 
nearly intact, and at such a strength that their training may 
be a real preparation for war service; otherwise they cannot 
be brought to that state of readiness expected of them. And 
when the critical time comes, if we are in any wise lacking, it is 
we who will bear the blame, no matter who may be really at 
fault. The wish to cut down the strength of the army to its 
lowest possible figure in order to produce a favorable political 
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impression must, if we are to have a truly effective army, be 
subordinated to the needs of the service. It is only on the 
stage that the ideally perfect army exists without commanding 
officers andenlisted men. At present our military workers are 
in a position somewhat like that of the Israelite brickmakers 
in Egypt—they are commanded to make brick without straw. 
Ts the artilleryman demanding too much when he asks for men 
enough to handle his guns, or the cavalryman or infantryman 
when he asks for enough men to enable him to drill his troop or 
company correctly in the movements prescribed by the drill 
regulations? Speaking for the infantry, the captain should 
have available for drill, at most times, eight squads. As that 
calls for sixty four men, if the squads are complete, it cannot 
be done with a company whose maximum limit is sixty five. 
A company whose limit is the latter number is usually recruited 
to about fifty seven, actually, and turns out three squads for 
drill. If the present methods were followed in every respect 
about one hundred and twenty men would be required to furnish 
eight squads. If proper provision{were made for workmen, a 
strength of eighty would be amply sufficient. Habitually, the 
place of the soldier is in the ranks of his company, clothed in 
his proper uniform, and being taught the management of the 
weapon that is given him to use; not in the grimy habiliments 
of a coal heaver or a ditch digger, engaged in labor that is 
distasteful to him and which he does atthe expense of his own 
and his company’s efficiency. Mechanics, plumbers, black- 
smiths, carpenters, painters, teamsters, laborers, whether 
their labor is that of a stevedore, a storekeeper or a clerk in an 
office, should no longer be taken from the ranks of the fighting 
men, but should be furnished by an army service corps, enlisted 
for those very purposes. The demoralizing extra duty and ex- 
tra duty pay should go, and there should be few men on special 
duty. A great part of the fatigue work, whether old guard or 
extra, should likewise be taken over by the enlisted laborer. 

In attempting to improve any branch of the army, more- 
over, we must avoid the error of supposing that one can be 
improved at the expense of another. For example, every one 
concedes that the coast artillery must be greatly augmented, 


but this increase must not be accomplished by diminishing the 
Vol. 9—7 
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mobile army, small as it already is. The proposal to do so 
has been explained by the statement that the navy and coast 
artillery should be made so strong as to hold off an attacking 
enemy long enough to allow an army of militia and volunteers 
to be organized. Such are the views of a non-military man 
who wholly overlooks, at the outset, two vital truths that baffle 
the accomplishment of such a plan. 

First,—two of our four lines of frontier are wholly land 
lines, where battleships and heavy artillery would be of no 
more value in resisting an invasion than the pawns of a chess 
board. What is to stand along those thousands of miles while 
raw levies are being formed and trained? Field artillery, 
cavalry and the chief arm of defense, infantry. 

Second,—no war was ever won on purely defensive lines, 
To speak of confining our warlike operations to defense is 
absurd. Forces should be provided for offense as well as de- 
fense in order that, if forced to go to war, we may end it as 
quickly as possible by assuming the offensive. Nothing will 
ever illustrate this fact better than the Spanish-American war. 
It was quickly completed to our advantage, but not by the 
navy and heavy artillery. The latter had no part in it. Had 
it been left to such a course it would have dragged on at an 
expense of millions on millions of dollars, and, finally, we would 
have had intervention by a combination of other powers. 
Instead, every blow by the navy simply opened a demand for a 
mobile army to complete their work and to make it decisive. 
In both hemispheres arose a call for an army of the mobile 
arms that had to be answered. Volunteer troops could not 
then fill the requirements, nor can they do so in the future. 
Troops handling weapons and methods of a more technical 
character than those in use by the infantry must, indeed, be 
kept up; but it must not be forgotten that the latter has also to 
undergo its technical training, and that it must be maintained 
in a state of readiness and in reasonably large numbers. The 
two armies we sent forth in 1898 were composed chiefly of that 
arm, the main strength of offense as well as of defense, since no 
offensive movement can be driven home and made decisive 
except by infantry. 
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Reference has already been made to the deplorable lack 
of officers and the necessity of providing a greater number on 
duty with troops. In the first place, the training and the work 
of the officer should be in affairs military and not civil. The 
retired officer may, in many cases, be able to satisfactorily 
replace his brother on the active list, so as to allow the latter 
to return to really active duty. But if the vast amount of 
collateral duty requires the services of so many active officers, 
the number of them must be correspondingly increased. 
When places are to be filled by the detail of officers for a con- 
siderable time, or are filled continuously by the detail of one 
officer after another, such as positions on the general staff, or 
at military colleges and schools, provision should be made for 
filling the places made vacant by their withdrawal from duty 
with troops by promotion, as is now done in the similar case of 
details to the department staff. The tale of bricks will be 
neither complete nor flawless unless there are an adequate 
number of brickmakers as well as a sufficient supply of straw. 

The general staff and the detail system for the depart- 
ments are too new to warrant serious adverse criticism, and 
the complaints now made in some quarters must still be con- 
sidered as lacking sufficient foundation. But the handling of 
detail privileges in the past should warn us to beon the look out 
for one pitfall that may, if it be not avoided, wreck the whole 
well-ordered machine. Despite laws and regulations designed 
to repress them, there have always been a number of officers 
who are detail and special duty seekers by nature. Laws, 
orders and regulations are set aside or evaded for their benefit. 
Having once secured a detail, it is either renewed at the ex- 
piration of its original term or they go from that tosome other, 
in spite of any and all enactments that they shall return, at 
stated periods, to duty with troops. For these officers the new 
and numerous places opened to them under the recent detail 
reorganization will afford choice picking, if firm measures are 
not adopted to prevent it. It is possible for them to defeat the 
entire object of the detail system by extending the class of de- 
tail officers so that positions will constantly rotate among them- 
thus cutting off the proper aspirations of others and excluding 
the great body of the army from obtaining the knowledge that 
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should be as widely distributed as possible among its officers. 
The hope of the army may thus be made its curse. The op- 
erations of a detail system so deflected from its proper course 
would be worse than the former system of permanent tenures. 

A desire for personal renown and advancement, like the 
desire for money in civil life, is, with us, one of the mainsprings 
of military accomplishment. This ambition is the result of 
centuries of precedent and training of our race. Like the 
craving for fortune and the power that money gives, it seems 
to us, within certain bounds, to be commendable. At any rate, 
rank, power and the plaudits of our fellows are the blinding 
lights that lure us on, and, right or wrong, he who does not seek 
them is considered by the world to be lacking in strength. 
But again like the lust of gold, this ambition unchecked in- 
volves wrong, repression and ruin somewhere. It may not be 
clear, at first sight, how such an ambition can prove a detri- 
ment to the army and the country that it nominally serves, but 
no other illustration is here needed than to point again to the 
serious crippling of important departments by the voluntary 
withdrawal from them of officers, at the outbreak of war, to 
positions that seemed to them to open the way for the grat- 
ification of these ambitions. 

I have attempted, so far as possible, to avoid introducing 
illustrations and incidents observable in the conduct of the 
Russo-Japanese war, for a number of reasons. First, I wish 
to avoid every word and sentiment that smacks of partisan- 
ship. Second, it is human weakness to blindly run after and 
attempt to copy the apparently successful. But the fact is 
that it is also our duty to soberly reflect upon the lessons the 
Japanese have to teach us, and to try if we cannot help our- 
selves by them rather than to close about us a shell of racial 
prejudice and imagined superiority. They have astonished 
the world by winning, from the apparently impossible, a success 
that can never be denied them. It is well for us to inquire what 
are the traits and the methods by which this success has been 
won, and t¢ try how far we can engraft them upon ourselves 
for our own benefit. It is admitted that one of the strongest 
points of Japanese character is the desire, when fighting is to 
be done, to be in the ranks of the fighting men and to lay down 
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life, if need be, for Japan and the emperor. But it is equally 
agreeed that no unsightly scramble for place, power and popular 
applause is taking place. No matter where placed, it is ex- 
pected of the Japanese that he will do his work with the in- 
terest, the zeal and the completeness of every other man. 
Every part of the army must do its work as well as every other 
part. Where every man belongs to the gods there is small 
room for the little hero we one day set up and the next cast 
down; beside their broader sense of purpose our uncertain and 
evanescent rewards seem cheap and tinsel. Our training has 
exalted the individual above the collective—above the com- 
munity and the state. Theirs has submerged the individual 
in the state—he exists only for the public good. When need 
comes again, will we have learned tosubmerge our now trium- 
phant individualism so far as to allow the common good to rise 
above personal ambition? 

Closely connected with this subject is the problem of keep- 
ing the army free from political influence. The point at which 
our political system has arrived seems the very apex of vault- 
ing individualism. Try as we may, the army cannot be kept 
very different from the remainder of the people surrounding 
it, for it comes of the people and the people wish it to be more 
and more their own. Politics furnishes the means for gratify- 
ing the ambition of the individual in as well as out of the army, 
and no system invented by our race furnishes a solution. ‘The 
outlook does not seem bright, for when an attempt is made to 
free one part of the military system from political influence, 
some other portion will be found to be suffering the horrors of 
a prostitution worse than ever before, the relief of one part and 
the oppression of the other, perhaps, bestowed by the same 
hand. 

The question of transportation for the army is deserving 
of more attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. For 
convenience of brief discussion the subject may be divided into 
four classes: marine, wagon, rail and pack transportation. 
The Spanish war and the Philippines have led to the develop- 
ment of our deep sea transportation from nothing to a very 
efficient and satisfactory service. To claim perfection for it 
would be too much, but, considering our total lack of experience 
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in 1898, the rapidity of its development has been remarkable. 
We have only to remember our woeful experience with charter- 
ed transports in 1898, to urge us to resist the efforts of private 
interests, operating politically, to have the government trans- 
port service discontinued for their benefit. Little need be said 
of wagon transportation which, for its own use, has stood a long 
and severe trial. 

By pack transportation I mean any means of transporting 
property in small loads so as to obtain the maximum of mobil- 
ity. The method most familiar before the Spanish war was by 
pack mules. Philippine experience has introduced to us the 
pony cart, the coolie bearer, and the burro. But practice in 
the use of any and all these means has been sporadic and inter- 
mittent. They should not be left for application only at the 
last moment, depending upon invention to maintain the rela- 
tion of dutiful son to necessity. All are useful and necessary 
under various conditions, and their use should therefore, be 
made more familiar to the army at large. 

It is in the matter of transportation by rail, however, that 
we are most careless. All this business is, necessarily, done by 
contract with corporation-owned roads, and therefore but lit- 
tle real study has been put upon it by any one, in the army or 
out. When troops or property are to be moved, the chief con- 
cern of the army supervisors of the movement is to get the nec- 
essary papers accomplished in an exactly proper manner; of 
the railway company, to fulfil their contract with the least 
possible trouble and expense to themselves. That is, of course, 
only a matter of business. Neither party, therefore, has seen 
fit to look forward to the coming of inevitable emergencics, or 
to provide for their handling in such manner as to prevent con- 
gestion of traffic, bring troops and stores forward without delay 
and deliver them without confusion. Rail transportation is 
our chief means. With the wide expanse of our country and 
its many lines of railway, it concerns us more than any one, 
perhaps of all the other methods, and we must give it the atten- 
tion it demands. 

Frequently as troops have been transported by rail in the 
last six years, it would seem that every one should have gained 
knowledge and formed plans that would prevent hesitancy 
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and confusion in, at least, the entraining of them. Yet how 
often do we see commands performing this initial step of a 
journey by rail with less preparation and order than are ordi- 
narily manifested in the loading of horses! Arrangements 
made without reference to the commander of the troops to be 
transported are therefore more or less unknown to him. If 
fortunate enough to find their trains and baggage, there is no 
guarantee against hours of fruitless wrangling over inadequate 
car space or berthage, the order in which companies are to 
entrain and the cars to which each is to be assigned. If the 
amount of baggage will not allow of the use of a baggage car as 
a commissary and kitchen car, no provision is made for the 
extra space in the others to accommodates these necessities. 
Car porters are left to be provided for by the troops at the ex- 
pense of their own comfort. When, finally, the task of entrain- 
ing is accomplished, everyone concerned is tired and disgusted. 
The needs of the troops should be consulted and the contro] 
of their commander should begin at an earlier period—long 
before the command reaches the entraining station. Then 
everything will be known beforehand—the exact number of 
cars and the equipment of each—and timely corrections can 
be applied. Each troop car can be marked with the exact 
number of men from each company that are to occupy it, and 
the work of entraining any body of troops should consume but 
a few minutes. 

One more question of detail to be carefully considered is 
that of obtaining the best quality of enlisted man and of devel- 
oping the material so gained to the highest degree. At the 
very beginning of this subject I wish to repeat the appeal so 
often made for a military prison. The necessity for this seems 
so patent to all officers serving with troops that it is scarcely 
necessary to reiterate it here, but the appeal has been made 
again and again, and has not been answered. 

It is inevitable that all sorts of men—good, bad and indif- 
ferent, should enter the army and should be disposed of in a 
manner analogous to dispositions made in civil life. The good 
men go forward in the army, or leave it the better for their 
service. The bad follow their evil impulses, to their eventual 
undoing; and the indifferent must be carefully tended to pre- 
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vent their becoming of the bad rather than the good. In civil 
life, throughout the country, criminal affairs are so handled 
that there are both penal and correctional institutions pro- 
vided. The lad who steals a pie is not incarcerated with the 
burglar or the murderer. In the best ordered systems there 
are industrial schools, reformatories, intermediates and peni- 
tentiaries. The system is carefully designed to save the young 
and those guilty of minor offenses from the contaminating 
influence of the hardened criminal, and to aid them to live right. 
Yet, as the army guardhouse now exists, it houses and herds 
the deserter, the drunkard and the hardened offender of long 
standing, together with men not at all criminal, but guilty 
of some lesser dereliction that necessitates their confinement 
as an example in the interests of justice and discipline. Be- 
sides this the prisoners require the services of a large number 
of soldiers to guard them at work, taking these soldiers away 
from their proper duty with their companies and imposing 
upon them a hard and extremely disagreeable task. The work 
the prisoner performs is called hard labor, but is usually lighter 
than that of the sentinel who guards him. ‘There is always 
danger of a prisoner’s escape, with the certainty that, if he 
does, the sentinel will himself be confined in the guardhouse 
and have to stand trial on a serious charge when, perhaps, no 
guilt attaches to him. All general prisoners should be removed 
from post guardhouses immediately after trial and confined in 
real prisons. 

The positions of noncommissioned officers, in our army, are 
not of sufficient value to be an incentive to enlisted men to 
work for them and to keep them, once they have been obtained. 
Now, even the position of sergeant is so lightly valued that 
men holding it are perfectly willing to lose it through transfer 
or neglect to re-enlist at the merest whim. To begin with, 
the increase of pay over that of a private does not compensate 
for the additional work and responsibility. Second, there is 
not the proper provision for the further advancement of non- 
commissioned officers of special merit or long and faithful ser- 
vice. ‘To illustrate the underpayment, one may cite the anom- 
alous case of a post quartermaster sergeant and a civilian 
clerk employed in the same office. From the very nature of 
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things the sergeant must be the responsible man, and the clerk 
must be, more or less, his subordinate; yet the clerk is paid a 
salary more than double that of the sergeant. In justice to 
all, let all salaries be commensurate with the value of the men 
required. It will require an increase in the salaries paid to all 
grades, but men of worth are able to command more money 
nowadays than when the present schedule was fixed, while 
the cost of living, especially in the case of an officer, has vastly 
increased. 

The opportunity for men in the ranks to obtain commis- 
sions, as it now operates, benefits a special class of young men, 
most of whom enter the army with that as an object. They 
remain in the ranks but a short time and do not aid materially 
in building up and improving the service. The old, long- 
service non-commissioned officer whom it should be our duty 
to encourage and reward is not benefited in the least. The 
places are not opentohim, All he can now aspire to are the 
few places on the post non-commissioned staff. Something 
brighter should be held out to him. With the organization 
of a veteran reserve, such men can be assured of positions as 
officers in the lower grades of the reserve, should it be called 
into service. Warrant rank, such as exists in the navy, may 
be established for the more immediate and certain promotion 
of those proving themselves qualified and worthy. These 
warrant officers would serve the further useful purpose that 
they might be able to relieve some of the active commissioned 
officers now engaged in collateral work, and so allow them to 
return to their more legitimate duties. Further, they would 
be a splendid source, in war time, from which to provide officers 
of reserves and the extra officers inevitably needed in the supply 
departments, where their experience would stand them in good 
stead and render them invaluable servants. With these things 
to point to we can raise the dignity and the valuation placed 
upon the position of the non-commissioned officer, and thus 
elevate, at a bound, the whole purpose of the enlisted force of 
the army. 

But at the very foundation of all hope of improvement 
is a quality the lack of which will handicap our every effort. 
In our zealous support of the democratic theory we have come 
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to feel some scorn of the term esprit de corps. But there is 
such a quality; it is meritorious and deserves cultivation. 
Perhaps it would be better to describe it by another name. 
Let us speak of the development and maintenance of an 
enthusiastic spirit. It is, so far as concerns us, a form of 
patriotism. The American believes his country is, or he would 
make it, the best in the world. To the army man our army is, 
or should be, the best. To the infantryman his arm should 
excel all others in the army, his regiment be the best in the 
service, his company the best in its regiment. He may, per- 
haps, not always feel that his organization is the best, for that 
belief may take the form of failure to improve, and so result 
in dry rot. But he must be on the lookout for opportunities 
to lend his aid to put it at the front and, thereafter, stand 
ready to keep it there by meeting and vanquishijig all comers. 
There are a thousand methods for promoting such a spirit that 
will occur constantly to one who is observant. Scoff as we may 
at tradition, it produces effects that are attainable in no other 
way. Itis right for us to know and take a pride in the accom- 
plishments of those that have gone before us. The hardships 
endured, the battles fought and the victories won by our regi- 
ments and companies in the past have been endured and fought 
and won by our forefathers in arms. Let us make them our 
forefathers in sentiment as well as in fact. We will rapidly do 
so if the opportunity is given us. Every regiment in the ser- 
vice should have its history written in such a way as to make 
plain that of each company that composes it. Not as a mere 
dry, dead tabulation of facts, printed in a pamphlet and laid 
away as soon as off the press, to molder among official reports; 
but as a history is written to secure readers and to interest and 
arouse in them a pride that they are heirs to the fruits of great 
deeds. Let there be not one copy nor half a dozen, but so 
many that every officer of the regiment can and must possess 
one, and every company at least five or six. Let officers and 
men be encouraged, even compelled, to read and to be well 
versed in the story that it tells. Let us possess it as our own. 
It is not a matter of boasting, but one of honor, to know and 
be proud of the men and the deeds that have been done before 
our time. ‘ 
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Our volunteer forces have always, in one way, possessed 
an advantage in the pride of locality—usually of a state. 
They looked to friends and relatives at home for praise and en- 
couragement, and they did not look in vain. The people at 
home looked to them to perpetuate and increase the name and 
fame of their community. Looking again to illustrations 
from Japanese experience, we see this and something more. 
There is not only a local pride of the Sendai men, of the Osaka 
regiments, but we hear of the Twelfth division, of the Tenth 
regiment, of the Fourth company. In the veteran reserve 
which I have proposed these sentiments will also be combined, 
for it will be localized by regiments and also closely attached 
to the regular army by origin. The regular, army man takes 
a quiet pride in the regular army. Let his pride be nurtured. 
Help it increase, not only in the army, but in his regiment, his 
company, and in himself. Away with a makeshift uniform 
whose characteristic is uniformity, and give him a perma- 
nent, attractive one that will help him to feel that a soldier 
should look the part of a soldier and not that of a slouch and a 
rake. His warlike work will not be the less well done for his 
having been able to feel before it begun that he was truly a 
soldier. 

Give him, when he has done this work to which his life is, 
for the time, dedicated, an emblem to show what he has done. 
The navy has, for many years, given its officers and men 
campaign medals which they are proud to receive. After the 
Spanish war it was proposed to do as well by the army. Why 
has it not been done? Is it thought the army does not desire 
these tokens? If so, some one has sadly misconstrued its 
spirit and its wish. They are, to the soldier, a source of pride 
and satisfaction, and they will be to his posterity a priceless 
legacy. It is not in the public school, but in the home, where 
the sword or the rifle of the father and the grandfather first 
awaken the glowing fires of patriotism. 

The possession by regiments of coats of arms is neither 
snobbish nor un-American. They are emblems its members 
should be able to wear with pride, as everywhere distinctive of 
the regiment and indicative of its history. - To the soldier they 
have the sanction of generations of his fathers who went forth 
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bearing arms. Help him to look back, now and then, in order 
that he may better look forward. Emblazon on the colors of 
his regiment the names of its battles, that all may see and 
note what manner of men once fought under them, and we 
may be sure that a like manner of men will fight under them 
once again, when there comes the call to battle. 


THE GENERAL STAFF. 
BY ELIHU ROOT. 


[Elihu Root, secretary of state; born Clinton, N. Y., February 15, 1845; graduated 
Hamilton college, 1864; taught at Rome academy, 1865; graduated University Law 
school, college of City of New York, 1867; United States attorney southern district 
New York, 1867, March 1883 to July 1885; delegate at large state constitutional con- 
vention, 1894; and chairman judiciary committee; appointed secretary of war, 
August 1, 1899; reappointed March 5, 1901; resigned August 1903. 

The important military event of recent years affecting 
the regular army has been the reorganization of the system of 
military control under the general staff act approved February 
14, 1903. This act abolished the separate office of the general 
commissioner of the army, provided for a military chief of 
staff to the president, who, acting under the directions of the 
president, or of the secretary of war representing him, should 
have supervision not only of all troops of the line, but of the 
special staff and supply departments which had theretofore 
reported directly to the secretary of war; and it created for the 
assistance of the chief of staff, a corps of 44 officers, who were 
relieved from all other duties. The function of this new corps 
is described by the statute in the following words: 

“Sec. 2. That the duties of the general staff corps shall 
be to prepare plans for the national defense and for the mobil- 
ilization of the military forces in time of war; to investigate and 
report upon all questions affecting the efficiency of the army 
and its state of preparation for military operations; to render 
professional aid and assistance to the secretary of war and to 
general officers and other superior commanders, and to act as 
their agents in informing and coordinating the action of all the 
different officers who are subject, under the terms of this act, 
to the supervision of the chief of staff; and to perform such 
other military duties not otherwise assigned by law as may be 
from time to time prescribed by the president.” 

Although, by its terms, the act was not to take effect until 
August 15th, 1903, it was obvious that this radical change in the 
administration of military affairs and the adjustment of the 
new machinery to the old machinery which had been in oper- 
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ation for many years, would require a vast number of details to 
be worked out experimentally and upon full consideration by 
all the officers whose duties were affected. A board was ac- 
cordingly convened in March to recommend selections for the 
new corps. It consisted of Generals Young, Chaffee, John C. 
Bates, Carter, Bliss, and Randolph, and Major Henry A. 
Greene, as recorded. The board was required under oath to 
recommend 42 officers for detail upon their merits as exhibited 
by their military records. The order which convened the 
board also provided that vacancies occurring in the general 
staff corps, after its organization, should be filled upon the 
recommendation of a permanent board consisting of the chief 
of staff and the three senior officers of the general staff corps 
on duty at the war department, operating in a similar manner. 

The three general officers of the staff were selected by 
the president without action of a board. 

Upon the report of this board its recommendations were 
approved without change, and the officers selected were or- 
dered to Washington to report to General Young, who was to be 
the first chief of staff. They were then organized as an exper- 
imental or provisional general staff, and directed to work out 
a permanent organization and distribution of duties for the 
general staff corps, a draft of new regulations, and a revision 
of the old regulations made necessary by the new departure. 
This work was done upon full consultation with the chiefs of 
bureaus and taking the opinions of general officers commanding 
departments, and was accompanied by reference to the pro- 
visional staff organization of many tasks and problems to be 
worked out which were appropriate for general staff action, in 
order that they might become familiar with their work, and 
test by experiment the best methods of accomplishing it. In 
this way when the act took effect the general staff was ready 
to enter upon the discharge of its duties with a fully considered 
organization, distribution of duties and regulations, and a con- 
siderable familiarity with the new duties which its members 
were to perform. 

The regulations which govern the operation of the new 
corps divide the corps into the war department general staff 
and the general staff serving with troops (that is to say, in time 
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of peace with the generals commanding geographical depart- 
ments) and they prescribe the duties and relations of each of 
the two classes. 

The tenth article of the regulations relating to the chief 
of staff states explicitly the new theory of control inaugurated 
by the general staff act. It will be remembered that our old 
plan of army administration was that there should be a general 
commanding the army in peace as well as in war, responsible 
for the efficiency, discipline, and conduct of the troops, but 
having no control over finances or the departments of supply 
and transportation; and that there should be a secretary of 
war controlling the finances and the money spending bureaus, 
but not commanding the army, or responsible for the conduct 
of purely military affairs; and it will be remembered that the 
result of attempting to work upon that theory of dual and 
separate responsibility was almost constant discord and a 
consequent reduction of efficiency. The new theory is stated 
by the regulations, as follows: 

“Under the act of February 14, 1903, the command of the 
army of the United States rests with the constitutional com- 
mander in chief, the president. The president will place 
parts of the army, and separate armies whenever constituted, 
under commanders subordinate to his general command; and 
in case of exigency seeming to him to require it, he may place 
the whole army under a single commander subordinate to him; 
but in time of peace and under ordinary conditions, the admin- 
istration and control of the army are effected without any 
second in command. 

“The president’s command is exercised through the sec- 
retary of war and the chief of staff. The secretary of war is 
charged with carrying out the policies of the president in 
military affairs. He directly represents the president and is 
bound always to act in conformity to the president’s instruc- 
tions. Under the law and the decisions of the Supreme court 
his acts are the president’s acts, and his directions and orders 
are the president’s directions and orders. 

“The chief of staff reports to the secretary of war, acts as 
a military adviser. receives from him the directions and orders 
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given in behalf of the president, and gives effect thereto in the 
manner hereinafter provided. 

“Exceptions to this ordinary course of administration 
may, however, be made at any time by special direction of 
the president if he sees fit to call upon the chief of staff to,give 
information or advice or receive instructions, directly. 

‘Wherever in these regulations action by the president is 
referred to, the action of the president through the secretary of 
war is included, and wherever the action of the secretary of war 
is referred to, the secretary of war is deemed to act as the 
representative of the president and under his directions.” 

The chief of staff is detailed by the president from officers 
of the army at large not below the grade of brigadier general. 
The successful performance of the duties of the position re- 
quire what the title denotes—a relation of absolute confidence 
and personal accord and sympathy between the chief of staff 
and the president, and necessarily, also between the chief of 
staff and the secretary of war. For this reason, without any 
reflection whatever upon the officer detailed, the detail will in 
every case, unless sooner terminated, end on the day following 
the expiration of the term of office of the president by whom 
the detail is made; and if at any time the chief of staff con- 
siders that he can no longer sustain toward the president and 
the secretary of war the relations above described, it will be his 
duty to apply to be relieved. 

It will be perceived that we are here providing for civilian 
control over the military arm, but for civilian control to be 
exercised through a single military expert of high rank, who is 
provided with an adequate corps of professional assistants to 
aid him in the performance of his duties, and who is bound to 
use all his professional skill and knowledge in giving effect to 
the purposes and general directions of his civilian superior, or 
make way for another expert who will do so. 

In this way it is hoped that the problem of reconciling 
civilian control with military efficiency with which we have 
been struggling for so many years will be solved. 

The general scheme of organization of the war department 
general staff contemplates that every subject requiring in- 
vestigation and study shall be worked out first by the officers 
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assigned to the appropriate division and section of the staff, and 
when of sufficient importance, shall then be considered by a 
general staff council composed of the three general officers of 
the corps and the heads of the three divisions, and shall then 
be acted upon by the chief of staff or laid before the secretary 
of war by him, with his recommendation. It is gratifying to 
report that the new system of control has been accompanied by 
most harmonious effort and cheerful good will on the part of 
the members of the general staff, the chiefs of all the war depart- 
ment bureaus, and the officers of the army at large. In some 
cases the intervention of the chief of staff and his assistants has 
resulted in an apparent diminution of the independent author- 
ity of other officers. This has been received almost universally 
with a cheerful readiness to subordinate personal consideration 
to the good of the service. The exceptions have been so few 
and unimportant as to justify the belief that they will soon 
disappear. 

Much of the work upon which the general staff has been 
employed is of a confidential nature. To it belong questions 
which require investigation and the collection of data, or they 
involve several supply and construction departments, and 
therefore could not properly be determined by any one such 
department, or they call for expert opinion upon military policy 
or needs. Of-especial importance may be noted the general 
subject of the distribution of troops and the location, construc- 
tion, and enlargement of army posts; the plan for the attend- 
ance of militia officers upon military schools and colleges of the 
regular army; the detail of student officers to the general ser- 
vice and staff college; the location of military posts in Porto 
Rico; the reorganization of field batteries; the prevention of 
desertions; the organization of maneuver divisions and plans for 
mobilization at West Point, Key West and Fort Riley; the pur- 
chase of lands for posts and coast fortifications; the revision 
of army regulations; the revision of infantry drill regulations; 
the location of a brigade post on the Niagara River; the ex- 
amination and revision of army appropriation estimates; the 
details of officers for duty at military academies and colleges; 
regulations for muster of militia into the service of the United 
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file in the military information division; organization of Alas- 
kan militia; the rearrangement of territorial departments; 
the composition, duties and limits of the principal permanent 
boards in the army; the study of the storage and supply depots 
of all kinds with reference to the prompt and effective collec- 
tion and distribution of supplies in case of war; the revision of 
the articles of war for submission to congress, adapting them to 
meet modern conditions and requirements; the study in detail 
of the supplies necessary for active military operations, in- 
cluding the stock on hand, the productive capacity of gov- 
ernment manufacturers and of private manufacturers, the 
sources of raw material, and the length of time necessary for 
production in requisite quantities; and an inquiry into all the 
elements of cost for seacoast defenses up to this time, and the 
prospective cost of continuance and maintenance. 

Special credit is due to Brigadier General William H. 
Carter for the exceptional ability and untiring industry which 
he has contributed to the work of devising, bringing about, and 
putting into operation the general staff law. He brought 
thorough and patient historical research and wide experience, 
both in the line and the staff, to the aid of long continued, 
anxious, and concentrated thought upon the problem of im- 
proving military administration; and if the new system shall 
prove to be an improvement, the gain to the country will have 
been largely due to him. 

Following the same line of policy which led to the organ- 
ization of the general staff, the secretaries of war and the navy 
entered into an arrangement, with the approval of the presi- 
dent, as follows: 

“The department of war and the department of the navy 
have agreed upon the formation of a joint board to be compos- 
ed of four officers of the army and four officers of the navy, to 
hold stated sessions and such extraordinary sessions as shall ap- 
pear advisable for the purpose of conferring upon, discussing, 
and reaching common conclusions regarding all matters calling 
for the codperation of the two services. Any matters which 
seem to either department to call for such consideration may be 
referred by that department to the board thus formed. All 
reports of the board shall be made in duplicate, one to each de- 
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partment. All reports and proceedings of the board shall be 
confidential.” 

The common understanding and mutual assistance be- 
tween the two services, which it is within the power of this 
board to bring about, may be made to cover a wide range of 
subjects of great public importance, including the parts to be 
taken by the military and naval forces, respectively, in case 
of military operations on the seaboards and on navigable lakes 
and rivers; artillery defense of naval stations and naval defen- 
sive aid to seacoast fortifications; the exchange of information 
obtained by one branch of the service and useful for both; the 
manufacture or purchase of cannon, projectiles, explosives, 
small arms, ammunition, and munitions of war generally avail- 
able for both services; the purchase and transportation of 
supplies; the transportation of men upon changes of station; 
the study and discussion of joint military and naval problems. 
Tn all these, and in many other respects, much greater efficiency 
at much less cost, can be obtained by codperation and mutual 
understanding than by separate services working in entire 
independence of each other. If the two forces are ever to be 
called upon to codperate, the time to determine what each 
shall do, and the time for each to learn what the other can do, 
is before the exigency arises. It is hoped that this joint board, 
which is so constituted as to command the assistance of the 
general staff in both arms of the service for the working out of 
its problems, will contribute materially toward the end desired. 


MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EMORY UPTON. 


[Emory Upton, soldier, born in New York and appointed to the military academy from 
that state; graduated in 1860, and became while almost a boy one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the Civil war, commanding successively a battery of artillery, a 
regiment of infantry, a brigade of artillery, and a division of cavalry. Professor 
Michie says: ‘‘He had areal genius for war, together with all the theoretical and 
practical knowledge any one could acquire in regard to it.” He was brevet major- 
general in the regular army at the time of his death.] 


Shortly after the disastrous battle of Camden, Wash- 
ington wrote to the president of congress, “‘What we need is a 
good army, not a large one”. Unfortunately for the country, 
the object sought by this assertion, so thoroughly in harmony 
with our cherished institutions, has only been partially attain- 
ed in time of peace. 

In view of the growth of our neighbors, the vast extent 
of our territory, and the rapid increase of our floating popu- 
lation, the time must speedily arrive when all intelligent and 
law abiding people will accept, and adhere to, the opinion of 
John Adams that the national defense is one of the cardinal 
duties of a statesman. 

Our military policy, or, as many would affirm, our want 
of it, has now been tested during more than a century. It has 
been tried in foreign, domestic, and Indian wars, and while 
military men, from painful experience, are united as to its 
defects and dangers, our final success in each conflict has so 
blinded the popular mind, as to induce the belief that as a 
nation we are invincible. 

With the greater mass of people, who have neither the 
time nor the inclination to study the requirements of military 
science, no error is More common than to mistake military 
resources for military strength, and particularly is this the 
case with ourselves. 

History records our triumphs in the Revolution, in the 
war of 1812, in the Florida war, in the Mexican war, and in 
the great rebellion, and as nearly all of these wars were largely 
begun by militia and volunteers, the conviction has been pro- 
duced that with us a regular army is not a necessity, 
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In relating the events of these wars, the historian has 
generally limited himself to describing the battles that have 
been fought, without seeking to investigate the delays and 
disasters by which they have been prolonged till, in nearly 
every instance, the national resources have been exhausted. 

The object of this article is to treat historically and statis- 
tically our military policy up to the present time, and to show 
the enormous and unnecessary sacrifice of life and treasure 
which has attended all our armed struggles. 

Whether we may be willing to admit it or not, in the con- 
duct of war, we have rejected the practice of European nations, 
and with little variation have thus far pursued the policy of 
China. ; 

All of our wars have been prolonged for want of judicious 
and economical preparation; and often when the people have 
impatiently awaited the tidings of victory, those of humili- 
ating defeat have plunged the nation into mourning. 

The cause of all this is obvious to the soldier, and should 
be no less obvious to the statesman. It lies partly in the un- 
founded jealousy of not a large, but even a small, standing 
army; in the persistent use of raw troops; in the want of an 
expansive organization, adequate for every prospective emer- 
gency; in short and voluntary enlistments, carrying with them 
large bounties; and in a variety of other defects which need 
not here be stated. In treating this subject, [ am aware that 
I tread on delicate ground, and that every volunteer and mili- 
tiaman who has patriotically responded to the call of his 
country, in the hour of danger, may possibly regard himself 
as unjustly attacked. 

To such I can only reply, that where they have enlisted 
for the period of three months, and, as at Bladensburg and 
on many other fields, have been hurled against veteran troops, 
they should not hold me responsible for the facts of history. 
To such volunteers as enlisted for the period of the Mexican 
war, and particularly for two and three years during the war 
of the rebellion, with whom it is my pride to have served and 
to whom I owe all of my advancement in the service, I but 
express the opinion of all military men, in testifying that 
their excellence was due, not to the fact that they were vol- 
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unteers, but to the more important fact that their long term 
of service enabled them to become, in the highest sense, regu- 
lars in drill, discipline, and courage. 

With a keen appreciation of their own ignorance and help- 
lessness when they entered the service, the veterans of Gettys- 
burg laughed at the militia who assisted in driving Lee across 
the Potomac, satirically asking the full regiments fresh from 
home where they buried their dead? The same men who felt 
hostile to the regular troops because of their superior discipline, 
found as they approached the same standard, that no gulf lay 
between them, and with the recollections of Bull Run fresh in 
their memories, they in turn ever after made sport of the raw 
troops which came temporarily to their aid. 

Every battlefield of the war after 1861 gave proof to the 
world of the valor of the disciplined American soldier; but in 
achieving this reputation the nation was nearly overwhelmed 
with debt from which we are still suffering, while nearly every 
family in the land was plunged in mourning. 

Already we are forgetting these costly sacrifices, and un- 
less we now frame and bequeath to the succeeding generation 
a military system suggested by our past experience and com- 
mended by the example of. other enlightened nations, our rulers 
and legislators in the next war will fall into the same errors and 
involve the country in the same sacrifices as in the past. 

Up to this time in our history our military policy has been 
largely shaped by the Anglo-Saxon prejudice against standing 
armies as a dangerous menace to liberty. Assuming that with 
this as one of his premises the reader has come to the erroneous 
conclusion that the officers of the army are wholly given over 
to selfishness and ambition, it ought not to be difficult to con- 
vince him that no one of their number can suggest any change 
or modification of our system without being false to his guild. 

No one can study the subject without acknowledging 
that our military policy is weak, and that it invites and in- 
evitably produces long wars, and that in the race for military 
laurels the professional soldier usually distances all competi- 
tors. 

A century is a short period in the life of a nation, but its 
history may convey many valuable lessons as the result of the 
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system which we cherish as our own invention; thus, the war 
of the revolution lasted seven years, the war of 1812 three 
years, the Florida war seven years, the Mexican war two years, 
and the rebellion four years, not to mention the almost in- 
cessant Indian wars of this period. In other words, since the 
publication of the Declaration of Independence to this time 
these figures show that for every three years of peace we have 
had one year of actual war. 

The same prejudice has led our people to another false 
conclusion. If standing armies are dangerous to liberty, then 
it ought to follow that officers of the army should be inimical 
to republican institutions. But here again, if the lessons of 
history be read and accepted, it will be admitted that of all 
forms of government the republican, or democratic, is most 
favorable to the soldier. There is not a well read officer in 
our service who does not know that monarchy sets a limit to 
military ambition, while in republics military fame is fre- 
quently rewarded with the highest civic honors. 

The history of Rome, Greece and Carthage affords abun- 
dant support for this statement, while on the other hand, that 
of England shows that of all her great heroes, Cromwell alone, 
in the days of the Commonwealth, stepped from the head of 
the army to the head of the state. After the restoration, Marl- 
borough and Wellington received titles and estates, but those 
were bestowed by the crown instead of the people. 

In France, Turenne and Conde added the luster of their 
achievements to the glory of the king, but the wars of the Re- 
volution filled Europe with the fame of republican generals, 
Napoleon at their head. When through popular favor he be- 
came first consul and finally rose to supreme power, he gave 
rank and titles to his generals, but the fame of his marshals 
was merged in the glory of the emperor. He knew how to 
exalt and how to abase; he could tolerate no rival; a line in 
the Moniteur could at any time make or destroy the reputation 
of a marshal. 

In our day Bismarck planned the political unity of Ger- 
many, while Von Moltke alone made it possible by destroying 
in two campaigns the military power of Austria and France. 

Had Germany been a republic, both would have risen to 
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the chief magistracy of the state, but under a monarchy they 
had to content themselves with fame, titles, and estates, and 
the patronizing favor of a kind hearted emperor. 

The French, on the contrary, after establishing a republic, 
elevated to the presidency the marshal who surrendered the 
imperial army at Sedan. 

Our own people, no less than the Romans, are fond of 
rewarding our military heroes. The revolution made Wash- 
ington president for two terms; the war of 1812 elevated Jack- 
son and Harrison to the same office, the first for two terms, 
the latter for one; the Mexican war raised Taylor and Pierce 
to the presidency, each for one term; the rebellion made Grant 
president for two terms, Hayes for one term, while Garfield 
owed his high office as much to his fame as a soldier as to his 
reputation as a statesman. 

Long wars do not reward the highest commanders only. 
After the revolution, Knox, Dearborn, and Armstrong rose 
to the office of secretary of war; Hamilton was secretary of 
the treasury ; while Monroe, first secretary of state, was finally 
elected president for two terms. During the rebellion nearly 
150 regular officers rose to the grade of brigadier and major 
general, who, but for the four years’ struggle, would have been 
unknown outside of the military profession. 

Since the war, distinguished officers of volunteers have 
filled nearly every office in the gift of the people. They have 
been elected chief magistrates of their states, and on both 
floors of congress they have been conspicuous alike for their 
numbers and influence. 

The rewards following long wars apply chiefly to the com- 
batant branch of the army; but if we assume that all officers 
are devoid of patriotism, there is another large class, namely, 
the staff, who should denounce any change in our system. 

The officers of the supply department know that money 
is power and that the disbursement of it commands influence 
and friends. During the four years before the rebellion the 
total disbursements of the quartermaster’s department was 
less than thirty five millions of dollars. During the four years 
of war they exceeded a thousand millions. Up to 1861 the 
quartermaster general could give no orders to persons out- 
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side of his own offices; during the war he issued general orders 
to more than a hundred thousand employees, and became 
admiral of a fleet of more than a thousand vessels. 

The surgeon general, before 1861, could not control a 
single sick or convalescent soldier. During the war he was 
put in command of all the general hospitals, and had subject 
to his orders more than a hundred thousand men. In other 
departments, there was a similar increase of authority not 
enjoyed alone by their respective officers, who, except for the 
war, would never have been known as agents of the govern- 
ment. 

Free from danger and from lust of power, if the noncom- 
batant officers love war more than peace, it ismanifest that 
they, too, should join the ambitious soldier and the demagogue 
in the cry, Standing armies are dangerous to liberty. But who 
are our officers that they should be charged with mere selfish- 
ness and ambition? If we take those educated by the govern- 
ment from their youth, are they not selected by the represen- 
tatives of the people and from every class of society? 

Are not their fathers, mothers, and their own sons in 
civil life, and in common with them, are they not citizens of 
the same country, enjoying the blessings of the same govern- 
ment? Nurtured by this government, taught to love and de- 
fend its flag, are they alone of a large family connection most 
likely to prove false to the institutions which have placed us 
first among nations? Is death on the field of battle no evi- 
dence of love for one’s country? Have the officers of our 
army to-day no sense of duty? In time of universal peace 
are those who continually expose their lives in Indian wars 
to open up to civilization the rich lands of the far west actuated 
by no other motive than love of promotion? ‘These questions 
to the reader are all pertinent in enabling him to penetrate 
the motive of the author. Whether or not he will concede to 
the army a patriotism as bright and enduring as that which 
prevails in civil life, he no doubt will admit that as the man 
who uses a weapon is the best judge of its fitness, so a pro- 
fessional soldier should be the best judge of what constitutes 
a good military system. 

In every civilized country success in war depends upon 
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the organization and application of its military resources. The 
resources themselves consist of men, material, and money. 
Their organization is wholly within the province of the 
statesman. 

Under our constitution congress has the power to raise 
and support armies; and, subject to the supervision of the 
president only professional soldiers should command them. 

In time of war the civilian as much as the soldier is respon- 
sible for defeat and disaster. Battles are not lost alone on 
the field; they may be lost beneath the dome of the capitol, 
they may be lost in the cabinet, or they may be lost in the 
private office of the secretary of war. Wherever they may 
be lost, it is the people who suffer and the soldiers who die,with 
the knowledge and the conviction that our military policy 
is a crime against property and a crime against liberty. The 
author has availed himself of his privileges as a citizen to ex- 
pose to our people a system, which, if not abandoned, may 
sooner or later prove fatal. The time when some one should 
do this has arrived. 

Up to the Mexican war there was little that was glorious 
in our military history. 

In the revolution, the continentals or regulars often dis- 
played a valor deserving of victory, but which was snatched 
away by the misconduct of undisciplined troops. 

In the war of 1812 the discipline and victories of the navy 
alone saved the country from dishonor. On the land the his- 
torian of the army was glad to slur over needless disasters, 
to dwell on the heroism in the open field displayed by the reg- 
ulars at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. The Mexican war was 
a succession of victories. The volunteers as well as the reg- 
ulars were disciplined troops. 

The rebellion began with the defeat at Bull Run, but a 
multitude of subsequent battles again proved that the valor 
of the disciplined American troops, be they regulars or volun- 
teers, can not be excelled by the best armies of Europe. 

No longer compelled to doubt the prowess of our armies, 
the time has come to ask what was the cause of defeats like 
those of Long Island, Camden, Queenstown, Bladensburg, and 
Bull Run. The people who, under the war powers of the con- 
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stitution, surrender their liberties and give up their lives and 
their property have a right to know why our wars are unnec- 
essarily prolonged. They have a right to know whether dis- 
asters have been brought about through the neglect and ig- 
norance of congress, which is intrusted with the power to raise 
and support armies, or through military incompetency. Leay- 
ing their representatives free to pay their own salaries, the 
people have a right to know whether they have devoted their 
time to studying the art of government. John Adams wrote 
the maxim that the national defense is the cardinal duty of 
a statesman. 

War, it need scarcely be said, affects the life, liberty, and 
property of the individual citizen, and beyond that the life 
of the nation. On its issue necessarily depends the fate of 
governments and the happiness of millions of human beings, 
present and future. 

From the known method of selecting generals in most of 
our wars, no one assumes that the title implies knowledge of 
the art of war. Conscious that our legislators make a merit 
of neglecting the national defense, shall they, too, like our gen- 
erals, enjoy unearned titles, or the highest of all titles, that of 
statesmen? 

Foreign governments, surrounded by powerful neighbors, 
act on the theory that military commanders can be educated, 
no less than captains and lieutenants. The same theory is 
true of statesmen. A general does not so much regard the 
causes of war; his duty is to be familiar with military history 
and to know the details and principles upon which successful 
war is conducted. 

The statesman, on the contrary, should study peace and 
the causes which tend to preserve or destroy it. History will 
teach him that peace ends in war and war again ends in peace. 
If the causes which terminate peace and produce war can not 
be removed, and if the legislator does not recognize and know 
how to create a powerful army, he ceases to be a statesman. 

In the course of his labors the author has met with many 
discouragements. As a rule it has only been necessary to 
mention to his brother officers the words military policy; to 
provoke the reply that we have no military policy; that every- 
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thing is left to luck or chance. While apparently true, this 
conclusion is nevertheless a mistake. 

Laws whose operation have been the same in all of our 
wars constitute a system, wise or unwise, safe or unsafe, ac- 
cording to their fruit. Contemplating the same results in the 
rebellion as in the revolution, and the war of 1812, it cannot 
be denied that the impression has sunk deep into the army, 
that no change will ever be made for the better. There is 
ample reason for such a conviction. Ultimate success in all 
our wars has’steeped the people in the delusion that our policy 
is correct and that any departure from it would be no less diffi- 
cult than dangerous. 

But bad as is our system it would be unpatriotic to attack 
it if at the same time no remedy could be suggested. In order 
that this work may not be misjudged we will first indicate to 
the reader the chief causes of weakness of our present system, 
and next will outline the system which ought to replace it. 

The causes of the weakness are as follows: 

First. The employment of militia and undisciplined troops 
commanded by generals and officers utterly ignorant of the 
military art. 

Second. Short enlistments from three months to three 
years, instead of for or during the war. 

Third. Reliance upon voluntary enlistments, instead of 
voluntary enlistments coupled with conscription. 

Fourth. The intrusion of the states in military affairs 
and the consequent waging of all our wars on the theory that 
we are a confederacy instead of a nation. 

Fifth. Confusing volunteers with militia and surrendering 
to the states the right to commission officers of volunteers 
the same as officers of militia. 

Sixth. The bounty—a national consequence of volun- 
tary enlistments. 

Seventh. The failure to appreciate military education, 
and to distribute trained officers as battalion, regimental, and 
higher commanders in our volunteer armies. 

Highth. The want of territorial recruitment and regimen- 
tal depots. 

Ninth. The want of post graduate schools to educate 
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our officers in strategy and the higher principles of the art 
of war. 

Tenth. The assumption of command by the secretary 
of war. 

The main features of the proposed system are as follows: 

First. In time of peace and war the military forces of the 
country to consist of: 

The regular army. 

The national volunteers, and 

The militia. 

The regular army in time of peace to be organized on 
the expansive principle, and in proportion to the population, 
not to exceed one thousand in one million, 

The national volunteers to be officered and supported 
by the government, to be organized on the expansive prin- 
ciple, and to consist in time of peace of one battalion of two 
hundred men to each congressional district. 

The militia to be supported exclusively by the states, and 
as a last resort to be used only as intended by the constitution, 
namely, to execute the laws, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

The author is well aware that in suggesting this system 
he will be accused of favoring centralization and strong govern- 
ment. This is a charge which he would neither covet nor 
deny. No soldier in battle ever witnessed the flight of an un- 
disciplined army without wishing for a strong government, 
but a government no stronger than was designed by the fathers 
of the republic. 

Founded in the affections of the people, the constitution 
in time of danger gives congress absolute power to raise and 
support armies and to lay its hands upon every man and every 
dollar within the territory of the nation. 

Recognizing, moreover, that the individual life is to be 
sacrificed to the life of a state, the same constitution permits 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, giving to congress 
and to the president power not only over life and property, 
but over the liberty of every citizen of the republic. It is 
a popular delusion that armies make wars; the fact is wars 
inevitably make armies. No matter what the form of govern- 
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ment, war, at the discretion of the rulers, means absolute des- 
potism, the danger from which increases as the war is prolonged. 
Armies in time of peace have seldom, if ever, overthrown 
their government, but in time of anarchy and war the people 
have often sought to dictate, and purchase peace at the ex- 
pense of their liberty. If we would escape the danger, we 
should make war with a strong arm. No foreign invader 
should ever be allowed a foothold on our soil. Recognizing 
too, that under popular institutions the majority of the people 
create the government and that the majority will never revolt, 
it should be our policy to suppress every riot and stamp out 
every insurrection before it swells to rebellion. This means a 
strong government, but shall we find greater safety in one that 
is weaker? 

Military resources are one thing and military strength 
another. For military resistance, the strength of a govern- 
ment is the power it can wield on the field of battle. In the 
war of 1812 the strength of the government at the battle of 
Bladensburg was measured by 6,000 militia; at Bull Run it 
was measured by 35,000 of the same kind of troops. In one 
case the capital fell into the hands of the enemy, while in the 
other our existence as a nation possibly depended upon the 
irresolution and supineness of a band of insurgents. At Get- 
tysburg the wave of rebellion was resisted by 80,000 veteran 
troops; had we trusted to the same number of militia the cap- 
ital would have been captured and the government hopelessly 
destroyed. Unable to suppress in two years an insurrection 
which culminated in a great rebellion, the representatives of 
the people were forced to adopt conscription and to concentrate 
in the hands of the president all the war powers granted by 
the constitution, whereupon weakness gave place to strength, 
but at the expense of a needless sacrifice of life and property. 

If in time of rebellion our own government grew more 
despotic as it grew stronger, it is not to be inferred that there 
is any necessary connection between despotism and military 
strength. 

Twenty thousand regular troops at Bull Run would have 
routed the insurgents, settled the question of military resist- 
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ance, and relieved us from the pain and suspense of four years 
of war. 

China, the most despotic of governments, has no military 
strength; numbering 400,000,000 people, she has been twice 
conquered by a few despised Tartars. 

In Persia the Shah can lop off the heads of his subjects 
or wall them up alive at his pleasure, and yet it has been said 
that a single foreign battalion could overthrow his throne, 
while a brigade would starve in his dominions. 

In seeking to avoid the dangers of weakness and despotism 
the author would not have it imagined that his work will pro- 
duce immediate effect, or that his system will be adopted in 
five, ten, or even twenty years. Such a revolution in our 
military policy must be preceded by a change in popular sen- 
timent é 

Foreign governments for more than a hundred years have 
recognized us as a nation, but, strange to say, a fact patent to 
all the world is as yet recognized by scarcely a majority of 
our people. 

Our forefathers hated Great Britain because she repeated- 
ly subverted the government of the colonies. A large portion 
of their descendants, confusing states rights with state sover- 
eignty, look upon the general government as equally hostile 
to the states. When this feeling is abandoned; when it is 
understood that the life of the state is bound up in the life of 
the nation; when it is appreciated that republicanism, state and 
national, guaranteed by the constitution, is the natural bul- 
wark against the two forms of despotism—absolute monarchy 
on the one side and absolute democracy on the other—then, 
and not till then will the view of the author be accepted, 
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It does not require a close study of the military policies of 
the American people to discern that they are by tradition and 
custom opposed to a large standing army, and that in times 
of war or other emergency, when the civil government can no 
longer enforce the laws, they place their main reliance upon 
what may be broadly termed the citizen soldiery of the re- 
public. Centuries of oppression suffered by their European 
ancestors, traceable to irresponsible power backed by the force 
of arms, has taught them to safeguard their liberties by limit- 
ing the size of the nation’s standing army, and reserving to 
themselves in their sovereign capacity the right to keep and 
bear arms. 

In the Declaration of Independence we find one of the 
principal complaints of the colonists against Great Britain 
was that the latter kept up standing armies in time of peace to 
overawe the people. And when that declaration had been 
made a living reality by an appeal to arms extending through 
eight long years of suffering and death, and a strong, cen- 
tralized, constitutional government had sprung from the weak- 
ness and inadequacy of the union under the articles of confed- 
eration, we find the fears of the people crystallized in the sec- 
ond amendment to the constitution of the new nation: 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 

This was a constitutional expression of a right which the 
people then enjoyed, and which they not only reserved to them- 
selves but made its abuse on the part of the new government 


impossible by this constitutional prohibition. So long, then, 
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as our government is a government of, for, and by, the people, 
so long must its ultimate reliance repose upon the intelligence, 
integrity, and patriotism of its citizen soldiery; and when that 
support shall fail, be it through commercial venality springing 
from selfishness and greed, or through the waning of national 
patriotism, then we may look to see the union pass away. 

John Quincy Adams, in his message to congress, March 
4, 1825, referred to the militia in these terms: 

“The organization of the militia is yet more indispensable 
to the liberties of the country. It is only by an effective 
militia that we can, at once, enjoy the repose of peace, and 
bid defiance to foreign aggression; it is by the militia that 
we are constituted an armed nation, standing in perpetual 
panoply of defense, in the presence of all the other nations of 
the earth.” 

Four years later, Andrew Jackson, in his inaugural mes- 
sage, spoke as follows: 

“The bulwark of our defense is the national militia, which 
in the present state of our intelligence and population, must 
render us invincible. . . . So long as it (the constitu- 
tion) is worth defending, a patriotic militia will cover it with 
an impenetrable aegis. Partial injuries and occasional mor- 
tifications, we may be subjected to, but a million of armed 
freemen, possessed of the means of war, can never be conquered 
by a foreign foe.’’ 

It is true that the people conferred upon the federal 
government the power to raise and support armies distinct 
from those that might be formed by calling forth the militia, 
but they hedged it about with limitations, and their represen- 
tatives have always jealously opposed any attempt to augment 
the standing army beyond the minimum number that to them 
appeared imperatively necessary. After the revolution the 
regular or standing army was reduced to eighty men. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion it numbered about 18,000. After 
the rebellion and until the beginning of the Spanish-American 
war it was kept at about 25,000. When a nation situated as 
is ours, beyond the danger of immediate attack, adopts a 
military policy to maintain but a small regular establishment, 
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volunteers, such policy is not open to criticism. But when a 
nation with such a policy fails to adequately provide for or- 
ganizing, arming, and disciplining its citizen soldiery in a man- 
ner making it available in times of national crises, such a policy 
becomes a national menace and invites the destruction of the 
very liberties it is supposed to maintain. 

The constitution confers upon congress the following power 
in regard to the militia: 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

This provision states all the purposes for which the militia 
may be called into the service of the federal government, 
and makes it impossible for the latter to use this force as a 
means of conquest or domination of a foreign country. In- 
deed, according to the weight of authority, the president cannot 
constitutionally order the militia to invade foreign territory. 
However, as the best means of repelling an invasion may be by 
carrying war into the enemy’s country, it is conceivable that 
a liberal construction of the above provision might permit the 
militia to be so used. Had the constitution stopped here it is 
not difficult to see that the nation in placing its reliance upon 
the citizen soldiery would have been leaning upon a slender 
reed. One hundred years of experience has amply shown that 
had the organization, arming, and disciplining the militia been 
left to the several states, some of them in all probability would 
now be without any organized militia at all, and others would 
have but indifferent forces, differently armed, organized, and 
equipped, and with varied systems of drill regulations. It 
is unnecessary to comment upon the result of, calling such 
heterogeneous forces together in defense of the union. Nor, 
fortunately, was this danger unforeseen at the beginning. 
Those great men whose united labors gave us the constitution 
(the greatest document probably that has ever emanated from 
the brain of man) fully comprehended the necessities of the 
situation and provided for them by incorporating in the con- 
stitution the further provision giving congress power: 

“To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
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states respectively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by congress.’ 

The provisions cited cover all the power of congress over 
the militia, and when fully and intelligently exercised, are 
ample to accomplish the purposes sought. Indeed, few people 
have ever realized the magnitude of the military power of the 
federal government, and have supposed that it was practically 
limited to raising and supporting the standing or regular army. 
But consider for a moment its power in regard to the militia. 
It can provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining this 
force equally in times of peace or war. This means that every 
able bodied male citizen of this broad land may be enrolled 
in the militia, and that this force may then be organized, as 
congress in its wisdom may deem advisable, into infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, or other branches of the military service, and 
then armed and disciplined or trained until the whole becomes 
an efficient military machine, and that the revenues of the 
nation may be used for these purposes. ‘The limitations are 
that the states must appoint the officers and‘train the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by congress. Armed 
with these powers, it becomes the duty of the federal govern- 
ment to provide a national militia capable of warding off the 
partial injuries and occasional mortifications referred to by 
President Jackson. That it has neglected so long to do so must 
be attributed to a failure to fully comprehend the nature of 
our government and the necessities of the situation. 

The first law under its militia powers was passed by con- 
gress in 1792, but was repealed and superseded by the act of 
1795. This act, however, was but a slight modification of 
the former, and, with few changes, has remained upon the 
statute books for over one hundred years (having been re- 
pealed only in 1903), notwithstanding the fact that it has 
long since been obsolete and an object of ridicule to those who 
have seriously considered the ways and means of anation’s 
defense. Bearing in mind that we have experienced several 
wars, and have witnessed the inadequacy of the militia as a 
means of national defense, it will be interesting to read a section 
of our militia laws as they stood at the beginning of the twenti- 
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eth century, when the study of war had become a science, and 
the nations of the world were bending their energies toward 
perfecting their military systems. 

Section 1628, R. 8. (repealed January 21, 1903): 

“Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be 
constantly provided with a good musket or firelock of a bore 
sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part of a pound, a sufh- 
cient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a 
pouch with a box therein to contain not less than twenty four 
cartridges suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each 
cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder and ball; or 
with a good rifle, knapsack, shot pouch and powder horn, 
twenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder; and shall appear so armed, accoutred, and 
provided when called out to exercise or into seryice, except 
that when called out on company days to exercise only, he 
may appear without a knapsack. And all arms, ammunition 
and accouterments so provided and required shall be held 
exempted from all suits, distress, executions or sales for debt, 
or for the payment of taxes. Each commissioned officer 
shall be armed with a sword or hanger and a spontoon.”’ 

I seriously doubt if in 1900 the militia of this country 
carefully complied with the above law, or the officers were 
armed with and understood the uses of the spontoon. At any 
rate the existence on our statute books of a law long since ob- 
solete and absurd, proves either that we are a non-military 
people, dazzled by the hallucination of a coming universal 
peace, or that the development of our military policies has been 
controlled and hampered by conflicting influences, the domi- 
nant one being the ever present fear of creating a military 
hierarchy. 

Coupled with this fear has been the idea, long prevalent, 
that on account of our territorial isolation and the consequent 
immunity from foreign aggression, we have little need of 
armies or of preparations looking to their prompt mobilization. 
The result has been a conflict of ideas, and until within the 
last few years an utter inability on the part of our legislators 
to agree upon any scheme or system competent to render the 
militia a really efficient force when called into the service of 
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the union. Those who have any lingering doubts in their 
minds in regard to this statement have only to read the military 
history of our country bearing upon this subject to be con- 
vinced of the accuracy of what has been ‘said. The war of 
the revolution, of 1812, our Indian wars, the war with Mexico, 
and the great Civil war, all bear witness to the weakness of 
this support which has always been considered the mainstay 
of the government in times of great national emergencies, a 
weakness, bear in mind, resulting almost wholly from inade- 
quate national and state laws, with the consequent lack of 
preparation, training and discipline, and not from any inherent 
defects in those who compose the great body of our citizen 
soldiery. 

When discussing matters of such grave importance we 
should look facts squarely in the face and seek to remedy evils 
known to have existed, and which will come again under like 
conditions and misapprehensions. The popular conception 
has always been that to make a soldier it was only necessary 
to put a uniform on a man and place a gun in his hands; or, if 
the weapon chanced to be a sword, the metamorphosis would 
produce an officer capable of caring for, controlling and leading 
men whom fortune had placed under his command. It is diffi- 
cult to dispel popular fallacies. They become a part of the 
very lives of the’people and sit enthroned in song and tradition, 
while displaced reason vainly struggles to rend the veil and 
resume her sway over the minds of men. Experience and rid- 
icule alone seem capable of successfully combatting a popular 
delusion and of arousing a people to a realization of their errors. 

A hundred years of experience has been necessary to dis- 
pel the fallacies that have attended the popular conception 
of what constitutes a free state, and to teach the nation that 
armies cannot be instantly created by calling together men 
from their plows and workshops, and putting into their hands 
weapons they may have never seen before. 

In the early history of our government it appears to have 
been the intention of congress to entirely dispense with regu- 
larly trained troops, and to depend wholly upon militia called 
out as the emergency arose. At the same time it failed to 
provide measures for making the militia an efficient force cap- 
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able of taking the field when called upon. The result has been 
disaster, and an unnecessary expense of blood and treasure. 
After the defeat on Long Island, August 27, 1776, Washing- 
ton wrote to congress as follows: 

“Our situation is truly distressing. The check our de- 
tachment sustained on the 27th ultimo has dispirited too 
great a proportion of our troops and filled their minds with 
apprehension and despair. The militia, instead of calling 
forth their utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposition in 
order to repair our losses, are dismayed, intractable, and im- 
patient to return. Great numbers of them have gone ofi— 
in some instances almost by whole regiments, by half ones, 
and by companies at a time. This circumstance of itself, in- 
dependent of others, when fronted by a well appointed enemy 
superior in number to our whole collected force, would be suffi- 
ciently disagreeable, but when their example has infected an- 
other part of the army, when their want of discipline and re- 
fusal of almost every kind of restraint and government have 
produced a like conduct but too common to the whole, and 
an entire disregard of that order and subordination necessary 
to the well doing of an army and which had been inculcated 
before, as well as the nature of our military establishment 
would admit of, our condition becomes still more alarming, and 
with the deepest concern I am obliged to confess my want of 
confidence in the generality of the troops.” 

A little later he again wrote to congress: 

“To place my dependence upon militia is assuredly rest- 
ing upon a broken staff. Men just dragged from the tender 
scenes of domestic life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, 
totally unacquainted with every kind of military skill (which 
is followed by want of confidence in themselves when opposed 
by troops regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, su- 
perior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and ready 
to fly from their own shadows. 

“Besides, the sudden change in their manner of living, 
particularly in their lodging, brings on sickness in many, im- 
patience in all, and such an unconquerable desire for returning 
to their respective homes that it not only produces shameful 
and scandalous desertions among themselves, but infuses the 
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like spirit in others. Again, men accustomed to unbounded 
freedom and no control cannot brook the restraint which is 
indispensably necessary to the good order and government 
of an army, without which licentiousness and every kind of 
disorder triumphantly reign. [To bring men to a proper de- 
gree of subordination is not the work of a day, a month, or even 
a year, and unhappily for us and the cause we are engaged in, 
the little discipline I have been laboring to establish in the 
army under my immediate command is in a manner done 
away by having such a mixture of troops as have been called, 
together within these few months. 

“Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of war 
are for the government of the army, the militia (those properly 
so called, for of these we have two sorts, the six months men 
and those sent in as a temporary aid) do not think themselves 
subject to them, and therefore take liberties which the soldier 
is punished for. This creates jealousy, jealousy begets dis- 
satisfaction, and this by degrees ripens into mutiny, keeping 
the whole army in a confused and disordered state, rendering 
the time of those who wish to see regularity and good order 
prevail more unhappy than words can describe. Besides this, 
such repeated changes take place that all arrangement is set 
at naught and the constant fluctuation of things disarranges 
every plan as fast as it is adopted.” 

Born of bitter experience and wrung in anguish from the 
heart of the great commander, these words describe, as no 
others can, the danger and folly of relying upon untrained 
troops. Bravery in battle is not enough. Most men are 
brave, and when their timidity and nervousness are overcome 
by discipline and familiarity with their arms, their commander 
has little to fear from them when the shock of combat comes. 
But the trials of battle are only a fraction of those the soldier 
is called upon to undergo. It is in the camp, in the bivouac, 
and on the march that the lack of thorough training and prep- 
aration has the most deadly effect, and carries in its wake a 
grim but fruitful harvest of disease and death. Is it a wonder 
that Washington protested against the use of untrained troops 
and officers? The marvel is that with his experience and that 
of so many others with such troops, we should have delayed a 
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hundred years before taking adequate steps to provide an 
efficient national guard. The disparity, however, between 
trained and untrained troops is lessened when the latter are 
led by an experienced officer. 

The following is quoted from the memoirs of the famous 
revolutionary war cavalry leader, Henry Lee, to show the 
value and effect in battle of trained officers in command of 
undisciplined troops. It was at the battle of Camden in 1780, 
where General Gates with about 4,000 continentals and militia 
was defeated with a loss of about 1,800 men. 

The Americans were drawn up with the continentals on 
the right, and the militia, consisting of two brigades, on the 
left, supported by a small reserve. At the first onset the 
militia, with the exception of Dixon’s North Carolina regi- 
ment, threw away their arms and fled. This regiment, sup- 
ported by the reserve, not only held its ground-for a time, 
but actually charged the enemy in their front and captured 
many prisoners. At the same time the continentals on the 
right were steadily forcing the British from the field. In the 
meanwhile, however, the British right finding itself unopposed, 
on account of the flight of the militia, swung to the left and 
overlapping the weakened American line, rolled it up, and the 
battle was over. The intrepid Baron De Kalb, who command- 
ed the continentals, was wounded eleven times and captured, 
dying shortly after. Had all the militia stood their ground as 
well as Dixon’s regiment, the Americans would have had one 
less defeat to mourn. This is what General Lee says: 

“None, without violence to the claims of honor and justice, 
can withhold applause from Colonel Dixon and his North Caro- 
lina regiment of militia. Having their flank exposed by the 
flight of the other militia, they turned with disdain from the 
ignoble example, and fixing their eyes on the Marylanders 
whose left they became, determined to vie in deeds of courage 
with their veteran comrades. Nor did they shrink from this 
daring resolve. In every vicissitude of the battle this regi- 
ment held its ground, and when the reserve under Smallwood, 
covering our left, relieved its naked flank, forced the enemy 
to fall back. Colonel Dixon had seen service, having com- 
manded a continental regiment under Washington. By his 
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precept and example he infused his own spirit into the breasts 
of his troops, who, emulating the noble ardor of their leader, 
demonstrated the wisdom of selecting experienced officers to 
command raw troops.” 

Years after, General Lee, while again commenting upon 
the valor of this regiment, took occasion to express in no meas- 
ured terms his disapprobation of a policy that sent untrained 
troops into battle. He said: 

“Here was a splendid instance of self possession by a 
single regiment out of two brigades. Dixon had commanded 
a continental regiment, and of course to his example and knowl- 
edge much is to be ascribed, yet praise is nevertheless due the 
troops. While I record with delight facts which maintain 
our native and national courage, I feel a horror lest demagogues 
who flourish in a representative system of’ government (the 
best, when virtue rules, the wit of man can devise) shall avail 
themselves of the occasional testimony to produce a great 
result. 

“Convinced as I am that a government is the murderer 
of its citizens which sends them to the field uninformed and 
untaught, where they are to meet men of the same age and 
strength, mechanized by education and discipline for battle, 
I cannot withhold my denunciation of its wickedness and 
folly.” 

In 1790, General Harmer was defeated in an attack upon 
an Indian village near the present city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
The evidence before the court of inquiry that investigated his 
conduct, showed that amongst the militia were a. great many 
hardly able to bear arms, such as old, infirm men and young 
boys; also that there were many substitutes. 

The following year General St. Clair was sent against the 
Indians with about 1,400 men and was defeated by a nearly 
equal force with a loss of 632 killed and 264 wounded. The 
committee of the house of representatives appointed to in- 
vestigate this disaster reported that the militia appear to have 
been composed principally of substitutes, and totally un- 
governable and regardless of military duty and subordination. 

Disaster may overtake the best trained troops, but had the 
militia that took part in the above mentioned engagements 
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been trained and commanded as the experience of former 
wars then dictated, in all probability we would now be spared 
the humiliation and disgrace of these defeats. 

Notwithstanding the bitter experience of the preceding 
thirty six years the people still adhered to the popular delusion, 
and the nation, at the outset of the war of 1812, found itself 
wholly unprepared for the coming conflict. The regular army 
was small and poorly organized, while the militia was such in 
name only. In enthusiasm the people were not wanting. The 
ery was, On to Canada! as at the beginning of the Civil war 
it was, On to Richmond! Defeats, disasters, wholesale deser- 
tions, insubordination, mutinies, incompetent officers, political 
jealousies, refusal of states to furnish militia when called 
upon, and of the latter to cross the frontier, though their 
comrades were engaged in unequal battle on the other side, 
national humiliation and disgrace. And these were Americans 
imbued with the same spirit of patriotism and love of country 
that actuate us to-day. The dark record is not flattering to 
our national vanity, and our historians, after dwelling upon 
the one or two land victories that are really creditable to us, 
turn with relief to the sea, where our brilliant naval operations 
electrified the world. Yet a study of the campaigns of this 
war, ending though the majority did in humiliating disaster 
to our arms, furnishes some of the most instructive lessons in 
our nation’s history. General Lee said that a government that 
sent uninformed and untaught soldiers into the field was a mur- 
derer of its citizens. Read carefully the history of this war 
and see if he is not right. 

The government, however, learned little, or what it did 
learn was soon forgotten, for we find that when General Taylor, 
in 1845, was sent to the lower Rio Grande with a small force 
of regulars to oppose any attempt on the part of Mexico to 
invade the state of Texas, he was instructed, should his own 
force prove inadequate, to call upon the governors of the near- 
est states to furnish contingents of militia. This meant the 
use of untrained troops again, for neither congress nor the 
states had at that time taken suitable measures to place the 
militia on an efficient basis. But circumstances, which 
marked the introduction of a new feature into our military 
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policy, rendered this step unnecessary. This was the use of 
volunteers, a Measure growing out of the fact that congress 
could not call forth the militia to invade a foreign country, 
and was therefore compelled to raise armies under its general 
power to raise and support armies. 

But it matters not by what name troops are designated, 
be it militia, volunteers or regulars, their efficiency and use- 
fulness will be measured, other things being equal, by the 
amount of military education and training they may have 
received. According to all the laws of logic and experience 
this statement should be axiomatic. Unfortunately to our 
people, it isnot; but to make it as obvious as possible and to em- 
phasize it by lessons drawn from our own experience has been, 
and is, one object of this paper. We could continue citing 
instances until this paper grew into a volume, and the volume 
into a library. Our annals are replete with lessons striking 
enough to convince the most skeptical—lessons not confined 
to the early history of our country, but extending down to the 
Spanish-American war, where ,the lack of preparation was so 
glaring as to arrest the attention of the most casual observer. 
But enough has been said to show a nation must have some 
definite military policy, and, no matter what that policy is, 
one feature must be that the government should not send into 
the field inefficient or untrained soldiers. 

In this article an attempt has been made to emphasize 
the fact that all military forces, whatever their nature, should 
be thoroughly trained before being called into actual service, 
and that the failure to observe this military truism during 
the century and a quarter of our national existence rendered 
the militia, upon which the country depended during that 
period, an inefficient and expensive force. An unformed 
policy, confounding military resources with military strength, 
and leading to imperfect and ill-digested legislation, is mainly 
responsible for this. But experience is the great teacher, 
and to-day our people seem to realize that the military pro- 
fession is indeed a profession, and that soldiers cannot spring 
into existence panoplied for war, as did Athena from the brain 
of Jupiter. te 

From untrained militia the states have graaually evolved 
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trained forces which they called the national guard. But 
they were not in reality national forces, though they might 
be called into the service of the union as militia. ‘There was 
no uniformity, little cohesion, and a lack of system, with the 
consequent inability to effectually codperate with the regular 
army, which should form the nucleus of all. Then comes the 
new militia act, the Dick bill, and the national guard of the 
states becomes the national guard of the nation. Our mili- 
tary policy takes form, a system is evolved harmonizing dis- 
cordant elements and enabling all to work for one common end. 
But the picture is not entirely without shadows. The way 
has been blazed, but much work yet remains to be done. It 
will be observed that the provisions of the new militia act are 
operative mainly upon the states, and not upon the national 
guard direct. Aside from requiring on the part of the states 
certain codperative work as a condition precedent to their 
receiving allotments of money, the law is without sanction. 
Whether or not this is an element of weakness remains to be 
seen. The duty of the states is plain. Their legislation con- 
cerning the national guard should be along the lines laid down 
by the federal law. Otherwise confusion and lack of harmony 
must follow. For the national guard only such men should 
be enlisted as would probably pass the mustering officer when 
they are called into the federal service. So also the state codes 
of discipline, their military law, should, so far as possible, be 
assimilated to that governing the regular forces. The reason 
for this is obvious. Simplicity begets efficiency, the real test, 
the watchword of the army. Officers detailed to inspect or on 
duty with the national guard, or with any troops, should hew 
close to the line, regardless of criticism. 

Laws and regulations can call armies into existence, but 
can not alone mould them into shape. After all has been said 
and done, the real test of the efficiency of a military establish- 
ment is found in the ability, zeal and integrity of its officers. 
It is they who breathe into the legal organism the breath of 
life and make of it a living potentiality. The future of the 
national guard is in the hands of its officers. They are the 
guardians of the trust, the nation the beneficiary, and the 
people are watching how the duty is performed. 
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The idea of turning out trained soldiers from a university 
is, I know, ridiculed by many, who fail to see the analogy be- 
tween other professions and our own. No one refuses to 
recognize the graduates of the schools of medicine, electricity, 
law, engineering and others, as competent in their professions, 
but it is natural to ask the question, How can soldiers obtain 
the necessary practice in their profession, which in all peaceful 
arts is so easy to secure? Inability to solve this question as 
wars became rare, caused the military art to fall behind other 
arts and led to some of the greatest failures in history. It 
was maintained that the theory alone could be learned in time 
of peace, so that when war actually did occur, the armies found 
themselves overwhelmed with knowledge that was fine in 
peace but useless in war. 

The Germans had their attention directed to this matter 
by their own misfortunes, and decided that if a school of war 
were not possible, the next best thing was to make their peace 
training come as closely as practicable to the actual condi- 
tion of war. Under the guidance of the greatest of modern 
generals, who in the years preceding his great successes was 
commonly called the schoolmaster, new methods of giving 
the practice were introduced in the schools and the army. 
Then after three successful wars in six years the old fallacy 
that war alone teaches war was dispelled. The chasm between 
practice and theory was bridged at last—an undertaking which 
was long supposed to be impossible in our profession, although 
easy in others. It cannot be said, however, that the world 
ceased to view the university soldier with surprise and sus- 
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From the club of primeval man to the magazine rifle of to-day 
the changes have not been rapid. The idea of a flank attack 
was as slow to dawn upon the human mind as the forging of 
metals was to be comprehended by the artisans. The art of 
issuing a field order to a large command came more slowly 
than the steam engine and almost as late as the telephone. 

The practical test of the new method wrought the third 
revolution in the art of war in one hundred years. Frederick 
the Great had inherited a ready made army. It had been 
trained in time of peace to a high degree of proficiency with- 
out especial reference to its usefulness in war, but he found 
at once that he could march all round his enemies and strike 
where he pleased. His victories quickly proved him to be 
the greatest soldier of his time, and his army became the ac- 
cepted model for the world. Military men of every nation 
made pilgrimages to his maneuver grounds at Potsdam, Span- 
dau and Berlin, and sought eagerly for the slightest bit of 
information about his methods. A system of parade ground 
maneuvers, which leaves out of question the terrain, cannot 
fail to strike us as strange at this day. Frederick had only 
been dead twenty years, and his army still contained some 
of his best soldiers, when the Corsican captured his capital. 
A new master had come who knew the relation between the 
ground and the battle, a matter which had been ignored until 
then. This single idea developed by a man of wonderful men- 
tal and physical capacity placed the French nation at the front 
of the world. Then we began to follow blindly the ways of 
the French soldiers, adopted their words into our military 
vocabulary, and for fifty years studied Napoleon Bonaparte 
Since the battles of Metz and Sedan we have turned again 
to the Prussians. 

Our own military history, great as it has been, does not 
encourage us to ignore these lessons taught by foreigners. A 
certain regiment on our frontier in the spring of 1861 con- 
tained about thirty five officers. It was a good regiment and 
had been officered with great care. In a rather small way its 
experience had been great, for it had much active work chasing 
Indians over a great expanse of country. Within afew months 
at least half of the officers of that regiment were generals of 
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the line, and four of them were soon at the head of great armies. 
When it came to applying their previous knowledge to great- 
er questions than came up at a frontier post or on an Indian 
scout, they found themselves without experience, instruction 
or precedent. It was a year and a half before the troops which 
they organized and commanded were capable of really good 
work, notwithstanding all the aid that money, patriotism and 
ability could bring to help. At the present day the country 
will expect quicker work than that. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, now that modern methods are beginning to be developed 
all around us in the world, and when readiness for war is the 
first requisite of a great state. 

As I have intimated, the early experience in the Civil war 
was a painful one. The first battles excited the risibilities 
of the world, and are said to have brought from the greatest 
soldier of the age the cynical remark, that he was not paying 
attention to the war in America, because he was not interested 
in the maneuvers of an armed mob. Whether true or not, 
that statement well expresses the common idea then held of 
our military efforts—an idea that was not dispelled for years. 
The sad experience of the first Bull Run was not improved 
nearly a year later when the battle of Shiloh showed every fault 
of raw troops, notwithstanding all the efforts at drill and disci- 
pline which had been applied by the best soldiers we had. 
Without entering into the disputed points concerning Shiloh, 
we cannot fail to agree on the facts, that one army passed sev- 
eral days forming line of battle within sight of the opposing 
camp, that a commanding general was not able to bring up a 
command six miles away, and that at the close of a day of battle 
only about ten thousand out of more than eighty thousand who 
started in were on the line of battle. ‘The army of the Potomac 
passed under the command of its fourth commander before the 
purposes, uses and organization of cavalry received attention. 
Artillery was not in a better condition. Such things appear 
strange to amateurs as well as to professional soldiers. But 
it is also strange that the magnificent Roman armies should 
have been fooled and ruined by the simple stratagems of Han- 
nibal, or that the Grecian generals should have been confound- 
ed by the newness of the idea of a flank attack. A new idea 
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in war is as slow to arrive as any other momentous event in 
the history of mankind. 

Not the least of our sad experiences during the Civil war 
was the fact, that many excellent officers were ruined before 
they had a fair chance to learn, while others whose mistakes 
were just as great were permitted to goon and learn. The point 
of greatest importance for us to consider is the fact, that all had 
to learn. No man ever jumped into the field of battle, fully 
armed and equipped, like the dragon’s brood in the fable. Time 
went on, and at the end of four years our armies were equal to 
any that history knows of. In maneuvering and in marching, 
the leaders and the troops were unsurpassed. It was an army 
formed in the school of experience, such as Napoleon found in 
his hand at the end of the wars of the French revolution, and 
with which he was able to fight Europe for twenty years. Itwas 
such an army as a Hannibal or an Alexander inherited from 
his father. Such armies of course are perfect in their way. 
The process by which they learned may not be improved upon. 
If war were the common state of mankind, we might continue 
to rely upon the same school and to believe that no other 
would suit. 

The adoption of a suitable system of peace training did 
not come quickly. It was years before it was evolved, and 
it was the result of many independent lines of thought. Some 
ideas ran into extremes, as in Kriegsspiel, for instance. It was 
long before it was possible to harmonize them all into a con- 
sistent system in which each had its place. The term deduct- 
ive system or applicatory system, best describes the whole. 
It had its inception in the necessity for supplying troops in 
time of peace with more of the experience and training which 
they get in actual war. After learning the theory, it was 
thought best to apply it to various concrete cases, which were 
made as practical and real as possible. ‘Tactical schemes were 
worked out, based on probable and real military situations. 
The principle and the application were given at the same time, 
and thus both were firmly fixed in the mind. 

In working out this idea it soon became apparent that 
the new system possessed some decided advantages, which 
might even be claimed as affording better instruction than 
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the old school of experience in actual war. In peace we can 
learn one element of one problem at a time, turning from one 
to the other in order. In war, the ground, the troops, your own 
decisions, the orders of your superiors, the killed, the wounded, 
are crowded upon you at once with a thousand variations. It 
is like taking the university course without having studied 
the primer. The greatest difficulty in peace training is in the 
length of time it takes to acquire knowledge in this way. The 
variety of situations is so infinite that no ordinary school 
course could do more than indicate the general object and char- 
acter of this kind of study. We may only begin by producing 
a small variety of situations, presented and applied in such a 
,way as to make the lesson like real experience. To form the 
military eye, as it were, to develop a proper habit of thought 
and action, and to render decisions quickly and accurately, 
we must rely on practice and intelligence before the highest 
result will be reached. In the same way that the habit of the 
drill ground is carried into battle by well disciplined troops, 
we hope to see the maneuvering habit burned into the soul 
of every man who is called to command. 

The applicatory system has its value for troops, but its 
value for those who exercise the higher duties of command 
is greater. Here it is possible to reproduce in the section room 
almost exactly the conditions of a real campaign. In fact, 
we can take an example from history and work it out from 
our own point of view, aided by the light of experience and 
criticism. We shall lack the sense of responsibility, the excite- 
ment and the physical strain. We gain by being able to sub- 
mit our decisions to the test of criticism and study. In the 
real campaign we have not the time to digest our experience. 
In the imaginary campaign we exclude every matter that 
would tend to divert the untrained mind, from the particular 
subject in hand. 

The results of the new methods are startling indeed. We 
might expect nothing but success from a nation which for cen- 
turies had bound her best and brightest men to the trade of 
war. But when the Chilians, the Turks and the Japanese, 
adopting these ideas under good instructors, astonish us by 


their military proficiency, obtained in a marvelously short 
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period of time, we must seek for the cause in the correctness 
of their system of training. We must realize that wars are to 
be conducted by peace trained soldiers, led by peace trained 
generals, who are assisted by a peace trained staff. Under 
this careful system we must learn how to develop safe leaders 
for our troops. Brilliancy of the old kind has little of its old 
chance in these days of intrenchments and long range artillery. 
Promotion is slow and men do not reach high position in youth, 
but veterans of forty years of peace service will take the field 
with all the confidence of men who have fought in a hundred 
battles. This has been done often within the last forty years. 
It is the modern development of war. Perhaps under the 
new tests we may reverse the old maxim, that in our profes- 
sion the fittest do not survive. 

The field maneuvers represent the supreme effort in time 
of peace to show an army ready for war. They form the grad- 
uating thesis of the applicatory system of instruction, In 
them the troops as well as the leaders show all they know about 
their profession. But as field maneuvers are merely a nec- 
essary preliminary to real war, so must they also be preceded 
by a careful course of elementary training. Without it the 
maneuvers would be as unsatisfactory as war itself without 
preparation. The leaders would show vacillation and in- 
decision in every form. The troops would be placed in false 
and unreal positions, which they would be quick to discover 
but unable to remedy for themselves. The whole would lose 
the character of a military exercise and degenerate into an 
old time sham fight or militia muster. To teach a man to 
swim let us not throw him into deep water before he can paddle 
a bit in the shallows. 

Taking account only of the duties of officers, we may di- 
vide them into two classes—those conducted indoors and those 
conducted in the open. In the first class are map problems 
and map maneuvers; in the second class are staff rides or ter- 
rain exercises and maneuvers. I will discuss them in the order 
named. 

Starting out on the broad principle that education con- 
sists in thoroughly learning one thing at a time, we place 
map problems at the head of the practical course. The map 
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problem is simply a problem, admitting of a written answer, 
solved by the aid of amap. ‘The questions are such as require 
a study of the map, and, under the usual conditions of service, 
would be solved by the commanding officer and his staff. It 
is natural that the map should call for our first attention be- 
cause we ordinarily see it before we have a chance to examine 
the ground which it represents. An early. experience is thus 
obtained of the difficulties which are encountered at the begin- 
ning of every military operation. It is better than the cor- 
responding experience in active service, because you have noth- 
ing to divert you, plenty of time to make up your mind, and 
full opportunity to discuss and criticise. It is supposed that 
training of this kind develops the judgment in such a way 
as to lead to prompt and rapid decisions, The mind is led 
into the same channels it would follow in active service; you 
study long over some order that would perhaps be given ver- 
bally and without preparation, and when the day of action 
comes, men will say that you are filled with quick and happy 
inspirations in the field A great soldier has left on record 
the statement, that it was not genius that revealed to him the 
sudden and unerring solutions of military problems that often 
astonished the world—it was long study. I brood upon the 
map, he said. The study of the map, then, helps us to give 
the proper direction of events, and to formulate definite plans 
of action. In other words it is a study of orders. We will 
have a large number of map problems with solved solutions; 
after that there will be problems of original discussion and 
solution. At the completion of this one will be able to solve 
most of the ordinary situations and issue proper orders to 
meet them. 

One step further than the map problem is the map maneu- 
ver, or the Kriegsspiel of the Germans. It is simply an exer- 
cise where we show the operations of war by the movement of 
small blocks, representing troops, over the surface of a map. 
It supplies an idea of the moving incidents of the campaign 
and those matters which depend upon the factors of time and 
space, and the various relations between the troops and the 
ground, such as the employment and deployment of lines and 
columns, rates of march, the capacities of offensive and defen- 
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sive positions to commands of certain size. Having, there- 
fore, filled the mind with some military situation ; having form- 
ed your plan and issued your orders, and made your disposi- 
tions, the whole may be tested by map maneuvers. 

The original idea of the Kriegsspiel and, in fact, the lead- 
ing idea of every practice of this kind, up to a recent date, was 
to make it a battle exercise, in which decisions were given as 
to the actual loss in killed and wounded, the effect of fatigue 
and demoralization, and the influence of chance on the final 
result; in fact, all modifying factors that could be thought 
of were duly considered. It made an exceedingly complica- 
ted system, requiring much study and practice. Its many 
difficulties limited its use to a few localities where there were 
exceptional advantages in its favor. Recent improvements in 
weapons of war and important changes in methods of attack 
and defense have caused doubt to be felt as to the accuracy 
of former rules under the latest conditions, and gradually 
the battle idea has become eliminated from the exercises. 
This simplifies it greatly and leads to its logical use as an aid 
to instruction. We will use it simply as an exercise in ma- 
neuvering troops up to the moment of actual contact. Prior 
to this the small combats of minor importance are settled in 
a general way by the decision of the umpire. As soon as the 
plans of both sides are developed and there only remains the 
final test of battle to decide the result, the screen is removed 
and the umpire discusses the final situation. At present it 
is sufficient to say that this kind of instruction is officially 
recognized in most military countries. In many of them it 
is an obligatory part of the military education of officers, and 
in its simpler forms it is used for the indoor instruction of non- 
commissioned officers and men. These things therefore are 
claimed for the maneuvers on the map: 

1. It supplements previous exercises by practice in map 
reading. 

2. It has the advantage of presenting the whole situa- 
tion and not a limited portion of it to view. 

3. It gives practice in issuing, interpreting and execu- 
ting orders. 

4. It gives practice in showing the principles and ap- 
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plication of strategy in tactics. In the same way it is a useful 
adjunct to the study of military history. 

5. It gives practice in making quick and accurate de- 
cisions. In the application of principles it shows in a few 
hours operations that would ordinarily consume many days. 

The next form of exercise has been called war ride, staff 
ride, terrain exercise, and so on. The troops are still imagi- 
nary, but the map is replaced by the real ground. The officers 
work out their problems in the open. In this way they come 
to understand the relations between the ground and the map, 
they see the limitations that exist in the picture of ground 
given by the very best map, and they verify the principle, 
that while general directions are given from the map, the de- 
tails must be left to the commander on the ground. The 
troops remain imaginary, because the idea is still to develop 
and persistently to cultivate a perception of the capabilities 
of the ground itself, a quality which is all important and ex- 
ceedingly rare. It means an ability to grasp the military 
features of a landscape, just by looking at it, to conceal your 
own designs and to discover those of the enemy from slight 
indications, to make proper dispositions for every emergency, 
to select an objective and not to lose it. It is evident that 
the presence of the troops would tend to divert the attention 
and that the tendency would be to devote one’s self to the 
personal direction of the troops. There are good reasons why 
troops need not be present in preliminary exercises of this kind. 

The exercise may be conducted under a dozen or more 
forms. In all of them the object is to visit some piece of 
country where the various conditions of military study are 
imagined just as if the landscape were full of troops. For 
instance a detail of officers could ride out and select ground 
for future battles in the neighborhood, just as German staff 
officers are said to have done in France before the war of 1870, 
and just as we know that the Confederate general, Johnston, 
did before he retreated on Atlanta in 1864. On a smaller 
scale we might indicate how we would defend a village, attack 
a wood, cross a river, ascend a height, or search a country for 
another force. es 

Next come maneuvers, in which the officers assume com- 
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mand of troops in the open. Here again we proceed ordinarily 
through several stages of instruction and practice. At first 
the enemy need not be indicated, or he may only be outlined 
by flags and a few men representing larger bodies of troops. 
Now for the first time you have to consider the powers of the 
troops to undergo exertion. The practical application of 
this is that the energy of troops can be reduced more by fatigue 
than by the fire of the enemy. Where we lose one man by a 
bullet, we shall lose three or four from fatigue or other dis- 
organizing causes. 

Finally opposing forces are introduced, the fire is repre- 
sented by blank cartridges, and we endeavor to represent 
the conditions of hostile contact. The guiding principle for 
officers will be that tactical skill in officers of low rank will 
be necessary to success. By tactical skill is meant the ability 
to judge correctly and to maneuver properly over varied 
ground. An easy self confidence and a readier assumption 
of the leadership of men in trying situations will replace the 
hesitation, contradictory orders and delays of the man who 
has never tried his powers before. 

So far we have considered only the value of experience 
gathered by each man for himself and by himself. There is 
still another kind of experience which we should learn to 
use, and that is the experience of others. The causes of the 
triumphs and disasters of the past form a class of study which 
will best lead us to an appreciation of the meaning of strategy. 
In former times these subjects were made the bases of elaborate 
treatises, logically arranged, with principles boldly stated and 
examples cited to fit each case. The fault of such a system 
is in the fact, that this strategy is often an afterthought of 
the ingenious commentator who quotes the case, and that his- 
torical incidents can generally be found to illustrate almost 
any kind of a principle. The old idea of teaching the art of 
war as a doctrine is now changed. The higher theory as taught 
by the books is put aside, and we study the campaigns first 
and pick out the strategy afterwards, thus reversing the for- 
mer method. Here, then, we have another brilliant example 
of the study of principles by their application. Study atten- 
tively, says Napoleon, the campaigns of the great masters. 
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That wise advice was not understood for a long time. It was 
his own practice, as we now know, but the added importance 
of the study of military history in the curriculum of the war 
college is a recent idea. 

It would be easy to adopt a course of study, filled with 
the military pedantry of our own and other ages, and this is 
a common error with those who attempt military study. Like- 
wise, as all arts and sciences are brought to assist in modern 
warfare, we might supplement our previous studies by tech- 
nical work, which would undoubtedly be of use. But none 
of this would fill the greatest void in our education, and practice 
us in the hardest duties of our office, or prepare us for the ex- 
ercise of our wisest and soundest judgment. Military study 
must include not only the direction of troops as fighting bodies, 
but all the arrangements concerning their marching, rest and 
safety, their organization, equipment and supply. It involves 
the translation of these ideas into proper orders, it covers the 
collection and record of all operations. Not the least of its 
objects is the preparation of problems, the conduct of field 
maneuvers, and the duties of umpires. Our goal is the lead- 
ing of troops; our ambition is to learn the art of commanding 
men. 

The wars of our day have changed in character. No long- 
er waged in the name of religion or to satisfy the jealousies 
of reigning houses, they now result from great national move- 
ments, aims and ambitions. The consolidation of nations 
on racial lines makes greater the national interests involved, 
and probably adds to the bitterness of war. The advance of 
civilization may not be an unmixed blessing to humanity. It 
makes new conditions necessary to national existence. Such 
are a market for surplus products, work for all workers, room 
for the overflow of population. In meeting these conditions, 
diverse interests will clash and war will result, with ever in- 
creasing skill and ever growing armies and navies. Whether 
the wars for the rights of colonization and trade will reach us 
in our day, is hard to say. We may be sure, however, that 
greater efforts than ever before will be made to attain the ends 
of war, and that the problems of military men will be corre- 
spondingly great. 


THE ARMY AS A FACTOR IN THE UPBUILDING 
OF SOCIETY. 
BY MERCH B. STEWART. 
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pointed additional lieutenant to the 11th infantry, second lieutenant, 8th infantry, 
1897; first lieutenant, October, 1898; captain, June 12, 1901; has written several 
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To many the superscription of this article may come in 
the nature of a surprise, for while the people of the United 
States are not inappreciative of their fighting forces, they have 
not as yet been educated up to the point of regarding them in 
the light of agencies of social improvement. When we con- 
sider that the soldier’s sphere of action is ordinarily so remote 
as to preclude anything like intimate contact or association 
with the great mass of the people, it is not surprising that such 
should be the case. 

In time of peace the work of the army js conducted in a 
manner so unobtrusive as to escape comment except on those 
unfortunate occasions when its internal discipline brings some 
offender temporarily to the notice of the press. It is for this 
reason, primarily, that the popular conception of the army 
is less flattering than the work of that body would seem to 
merit. Unfortunately, too, the army has for years labored 
under the burden of a popular theory which relegates to it 
the function of a dump ground for recalcitrants and derelicts, 
a theory which owes its origin, if such there be, to the days of 
other, and happily past, epochs. 

With the rest of the world the army has advanced, and 
in its advance has lost none of the worthy traditions inherited 
from a sturdier if less erudite generation, and therein it possesses 
an advantage over contemporary society, for, controlled by 
the same civil restrictions, where society is but indifferently 
governed by a loosely constructed fabric of convention, the 
moral atmosphere of the army possesses the additional safe- 


guard of a code whose transgression means disgrace and ex- 
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pulsion. Succinctly the atmosphere of the army of to-day is 
one of cleanly lives, honorable dealings and enthusiastic de- 
votion to country, an atmosphere enforced by a system of 
rigid discipline whose object is the correction and encourage- 
ment rather than the punishment of the individual. 

The effect of such an atmosphere on the young man who 
enters the service can but be beneficial and it is in this influence 
which it exercises over the characters, often during a formative 
period, of those who from time to time form a part of the ser- 
vice, that the army plays an important part in the upbuilding 
of society. As a vocation, it offers none of the brilliant op- 
portunities to be encountered in civil life, a condition which 
limits the sphere of its influence to a class deprived of many 
advantages. That such is the case does not in any way de- 
tract from the meritoriousness of its achievement. For the 
civilian, improvement of any description is to be obtained 
only by an extra expenditure of time and energy over that 
necessary to his maintenance, while in the army, whatever 
of improvement may accrue to the individual, comes to him 
as a part ot his routine labor for which he receives compen- 
sation. 

In order to properly evaluate the benefit of army influence 
over society in general it is first necessary to establish some 
standard whereby to measure the worth of man as a citizen, 
and to identify the results of army training with these standard 
characteristics. Every race, indeed almost every age, of man 
has established for itself some such standard. ‘These stand- 
ards have of necessity been functions of the philosophy, en- 
lightenment and necessities of the particular ages to which 
they have pertained, and obviously, have been ever variable 
and ever varying. A study of the various standards of well- 
defined ages, however, reveals the possession of much in com- 
mon, and it is from these more enduring characteristics that 
we should form a standard for the evaluation of the desirable 
cilizen. 

In no age of the world has physical perfection failed of 
appreciation. Greece was unstinting in its devotion to its 
culture and rewarded its successful attainment with extrava- 
gant honors. With Sparta it assumed almost the proportions 
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of a religion. Rome delighted in the prowess of its gladiators, 
while feats performed in the tournament typified the ideal 
sport of the early European courts. Bodily vigor and strength 
wrested this country from savages, defended it in rebellion 
and against invasion, and has made it whatever it may stand 
for to-day. 

With the dawn of civilization came its necessary con- 
comitant—law, and obedience to the law has been recognized 
as essential to domestic and foreign relations from their in- 
ception. Love of country, to the credit of mankind be it 
said, is an almost universal characteristic of every people of 
every degree, and the pride with which each nation honors 
its defenders is sufficient to fix the place of patriotism in any 
standard of character. These three characteristics, physical 
perfection, obedience to the law and patriotism, may be said 
to have received the sanction of ages as fundamental character- 
istics of the valuable citizen. It is doubtful if these attributes, 
sterling as they are, would to-day be accepted as constituting 
the full measure of good citizenship, but, as furnishing the fun- 
damentals for all true development, they must be recognized as 
virtues to be prized in the citizen of any day. If we admit 
the truth of this assumption, the influence of the army be- 
comes apparent when we consider the transformation which 
the raw material undergoes in the making of a soldier. 

From the moment that the recruit enters the service the 
responsibility for his welfare is shifted from his shoulders to 
those of officers trained in the art of subsisting and maintaining 
troops. By them he is properly fed, clothed, housed and at- 
tended in sickness, and, in return, he has but to lend his will 
and energy to his instruction. In this he becomes the im- 
mediate object of attention of at least one officer and a dozen 
non-commissioned officers, all of whom add to their natural 
professional zeal a pardonable pride in the organization to 
which they belong. His instruction is given all the care be- 
stowed by the artisan on a delicate part of a delicate mech- 
anism for on the perfection attained by the individual depends 
the degree of perfection which may be reached by the company 
and theron depends the professional reputation of its officers. 

He is taught that cleanliness is essential to health and 
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decency, and by constant cleanly association with others he 
comes to regard it not as an occasional luxury but as a neces- 
sary adjunct of his comfort. He is given substantial and be- 
coming garments and is supervised in their care and preserva- 
tion until such supervision becomes unnecessary. By in- 
struction and example he is made to understand that nattiness 
and neatness in personal appearance are essential elements 
of respectability. By judicious restraint he is taught the dis- 
tinction between order as inspired by fear of the law, and order 
induced by pride and love of moderation. His life is ordered 
and arranged for him after the manner best calculated to bene- 
fit him and at the same time subserve the interests of the mili- 
tary service. To this end he is subjected only to that restraint 
necessary to the observance of discipline. In the end he be- 
comes habituated to cleanliness, order and moderation to the 
degree that the absence of any one of them is a source of actual 
discomfort to him. He grows to recognize that discipline is 
aimed as much at the misbehavior of others, whereby he may 
be discomforted, as at his own shortcomings. He learns to 
respect it as a protection rather than a menace, and in this 
knowledge he becomes possessed of the fundamental principles 
underlying all law. 

In the meantime his physical welfare is the subject of 
careful consideration on the part of those responsible for his 
training. He is accorded much the same inspection a builder 
gives the material he puts into a structure, and, his defects 
once detected, he is given judicious exercise to remove or 
alleviate them. His food, plain and wholesome, is prepared 
in the manner best calculated to nourish him and his habits 
are so regulated as to build up his physique. Almost impercep- 
tibly and perhaps entirely unconsciously, he is physically re- 
modeled and developed. His rounded shoulders are straight- 
ened and broadened; his narrow, flattened chest is deepened 
and widened; his legs and arms are trained to respond with the 
minimum effort and maximum grace to every impulse of his 
will; his careless carriage and unnatural gait have been replaced 
by the healthy upright posture and easy swinging stride that 
distinguishes the soldier the world over, and it may be that 
what he has regarded as a mere recreation has been the saving 
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grace to his dormant tissue. Wholesome living, abundant 
exercise and orderly habits have imparted a healthy color to 
his skin and clearness to hiseyes. The nature of his occupation 
has inculeated in him a spirit of confidence and self reliance 
which make him a more forceful member of any profession he 
may choose to enter. 

Morally he is not neglected, though in this respect his edu- 
cation is gained in great part by absorption from his environ- 
ment. He is a member of an organized disciplined family, the 
comfort and security of which is dependent upon the honesty 
and integrity of the individuals composing it. ‘The community 
character of the soldier’s life furnishes abundant opportunity 
for petty dishonesty and it is the knowledge of this insecurity 
which leads soldiers to guard so jealously their common inter- 
ests. By localization the insidious character of crime is more 
indelibly impressed upon them and thereby rendered more 
abhorrent. In his daily duty the soldier learns that truth- 
fulness is necessary to its proper performance. He comes to 
realize that the slightest deviation from the truth on the part 
of others may lead him into error and consequent punishment 
or may endanger his own and his comrades’ safety. As a 
matter of self protection he demands undeviating truth from 
others and the habit of truth telling insinuates itself upon him 
until it becomes not a matter of expediency but one of natural 
inclination. 

As a school wherein may be fostered and developed every 
sentiment of patriotism, nothing can surpass the army with its 
traditions antedating even the republic itself. In his daily 
life the soldier treads the same paths over which countless 
heroes have passed before him. His daily associations are 
constant reminders of the achievements of those whose names 
live in the history of a grateful land. The uniform he wears 
has become a symbol of courageous devotion to the principles 
of the country he serves. In a measure he feels that he is an 
active factor in the making of history and in that history he 
takes the personal pride of the artisan in his work. Nor does 
he abandon the habits formed or sentiments developed in the 
service when he separates from it. In a modified form, adapted 
to the circumstances of his new life and surrounding, the army 
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habits and training cling inseparately to him. It may be that 
he will never care to re-enter the service, but there will never 
come a time when the fluttering of his country’s flag or the 
sight of his discarded uniform will not awaken in his mind 
cherished recollections of his military service or stir in his 
breast emotions which better fit him for the life of a loyal 
citizen. 

Eventually the ex-soldier becomes the head of a family 
and the influence of his army training is extended to the do- 
mestic circle. His children are reared in an atmosphere of 
cleanliness, order and discipline. In the child is reflected 
whatever of patriotic sentiments the father may cherish and 
in the unconscious hero-worship of the child these sentiments 
are exaggerated and intensified. The number of men so 
trained and returned to civil life, while not large, is nearly 
unvarying and in time is sufficient to constitute a considerable 
factor in society. In round numbers a third of the army an- 
nually leaves the ranks to engage anew in civil pursuits. In 
the course of ten years an army of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand men is distributed throughout the land to enter the life 
of thousands of communities. If we are to believe that a 
majority of them assume the responsibilities of the citizen 
in all that it implies of domestic relations and public-spirited 
effort, the influence of the army is seen to cover a large and 
comprehensive area. 

Of the class who do not so return to civil life, but who re- 
main in thearmy to make a life work of it, the army and the 
country have no reason to be other than proud. In the nature 
of things there must be in every generation a proportion of mis- 
fits which through misfortune or lack of advantages finds itself 
left. behind in the race of life. Such a fate does not necessarily 
imply a lack of worth or ambition, but, too often, simply of 
opportunity. Many such find places in the army and in the 
profession of arms find a congenial calling which, while not 
brilliant or remunerative, is honest and honorable. In it they 
are respectable members of society, leading honorable inde- 
pendent lives and standing ready in emergency to give value 
received to the country they serve. 

Among those returned to civid life from the army is a class 
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to which disparaging reference is too often made. I refer to 
those unfortunates who have dishonorably terminated their 
connection with the service. The published statistics of this 
class can hardly be accepted as a fair criterion of the amount 
of crime in the army, for the reason that many such discharges 
are the results of purely military offenses and are without 
criminal significance. In the majority of cases the punishment 
is the result of an inability to adjust the previously conceived 
ideas of personal freedom to the moderate restraint of army 
discipline. Many of this class realize when too late the error 
into which they have fallen and would gladly re-enter the 
service if permitted to do so. In every military prison there 
are scores of young men who would undoubtedly serve honor- 
ably and with benefit to the army, did the military code permit 
of their re-enlistment. The majority of those returning thus 
to civil life bear no resentment toward the military service and 
realize fully that they have only suffered the penalty of their 
own. indiscretions. 

It is with a degree of trepidation that I approach what 
seems to me to be a logical deduction. The advocacy of any- 
thing savoring of compulsory military service is a challenge to 
American sentiment and tradition. Commercial enterprise is 
quick to brook interference with its progress, the more espe- 
cially, when such interference is not productive of at least pros- 
pective financial benefit. The average American is intolerant 
of anything which restrains him in the full exercise of his own 
free will. Such a sentiment combined with lack of education 
and its accompanying disadvantages can only result in the 
spirit of lawlessness with which the public is already too famil- 
iar. The protection of life and property in the large cities has 
developed into a situation with which the police facilities seem 
unable to cope. The problem might better be solved by pre- 
ventative than by punitive measures. If a term of compul- 
sory military service of one, two or even three years would re- 
sult in the physical and moral improvement of the individual; 
if it would inspire him with a more profound respect for and 
obedience to the law; then commercial interest might well 
afford the temporary inconvenience of such a separation in 
view of the advantages to be derived from the service of a 
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superior class of trained and disciplined members of society. 
If we are to believe that sturdy physiques and sound personal 
principles are valuable assets in the manhood of a nation, the 
conclusion seems to point persistently to something akin, at 
least, to the military training of youth. 

The army is an expensive institution whose periods of 
active service are, happily, separated by longer periods of 
peace. Its maintenance during such periods of military in- 
activity is a question of political expediency which does not 
permit of argument. Its function during such periods cannot 
justly be characterized as one of passivity, for it is ever busied 
with careful, conscientious preparation wherein it can never 
hope to attain a permanent degree of perfection, but must 
content itself with the molding of raw material into more per- 
fect manhood and distributing the results amid the ranks of 
society. 


EMINENCE OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
BY J. C. TUTT. 


[J. C. Tutt, historian, born Warrenton, Va., March 31, 1851; graduated from Cald- 
well academy in St. Louis; has devoted his life to the study of history andjthe writ- 
ing of articles on political and historical topics for magazines and newspapers, and 
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In a recent debate on the army reorganization bill in the 
British house of lords, Sir Garnet Wolseley characterized the 
American army as the best in the world. That certainly is 
an extraordinary declaration. We haven’t many soldiers 
and never made any great pretense at military training, yet 
here by the testimony of the first strategist in. Europe, who 
knows all systems, our army is given the proud position of 
pre-eminence. To grasp the meaning of this assertion one 
must contemplate the vast military forces of the continental 
European nations. All that is requisite with them to pre- 
cipitate war, aside from financial preliminaries, is the mobil- 
ization and the forward movement of troops. Equipment, 
discipline and a numerical strength approaching a war footing 
are kept up continuously. The government rests on the army. 
We saw how quickly two nations could appear in battle when 
Germany and France fought and how profoundly both gov- 
ernments were affected by the result. 

When a young man Garnet Wolseley participated in the 
campaign of the Crimea and has been at the front in all the 
memorable military movements of his country. He is a sol- 
dier tried and true and is intellectually equal to great oc- 
casions. The reason his record is not more brilliant is that 
his country is insular and is not a land fighting power. But 
he has the keenest possible appreciation of soldierly qualities. 
He knows what they are and what kind distinguish men as 
superior. On this point his testimony is of the highest order. 
There is probably not another man living so well qualified to 
speak. His knowledge, his experience and his personal obser- 


vation all combine to make him a star witness on the merit of 
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soldiers. And he says that, in his judgment, the American 
army is the best in the world. But Lord Wolseley is of 
opinion that the wages of the United States soldiers are a big 
factor in the total sum of qualities that determine his superior- 
ity. The liberal wages are a highly commendable feature of 
our military system, but it is doubtful if they contribute as 
much to the eminence, or excellence of the American army as 
Lord Wolseley thinks they do. It was gratifying to the vol- 
unteer soldiers to receive a big roll of money when paid off 
and discharged at the end of the month but that was not the 
object of his enlistment and service. He went to war on the rep- 
utation of his country. That was at stake, and he defended it. 

This government pays its private soldiers $13 a month, 
and it paid those engaged in the Spanish American war 20 per 
cent additional. It gives a major general $7,500 a year and 
adds to this amount, up to a certain time, 10 per cent after each 
five years of service. Between the major general and the 
second lieutenant the pay ranges down to $1,400. That is not 
extravagant, but it is liberal and is enough. The officer, we 
see, has the best of it, though in the increase for the war he 
received only 10 per cent, half the share of a private. A 
premium is put on his skill and he is recompensed for his 
arduous course at West Point. So much money will stimulate 
the best faculties and command the finest energies, but go 
above a certain mark of economy and it loses its force. It 
then becomes an object. With the rank of the American army 
it certainly is not an object. And what Lord Wolseley says 
in this respect has some weight on the theory that a man should 
have enough. But, after all, it is a small way of dealing with 
a big matter. That the army of this republic is the best is no 
ordinary declaration. It is, deed, a wonderful saying. For 
the fact confronts us that we are not equipped like the nations 
of Europe. What is it, then, that gives us such renown in a 
military way? It is a little difficult to attribute it to the pay 
of soldiers. That is all right in serving its purpose, but its 
purpose is not the achievement of military eminence. That 
is a great thing and is the expression of some great silent activ- 
ites. It invites inquiry as to whether true principles prevail 
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Germany can put more men in the field in less time than 
any other nation, and all her reserves are strong. France is 
next in capacity for putting troops in action, and Russia ranks 
third. But neither Germany nor France has the reserve 
strength that Russia has, though the former beats her in the 
total war footing. Before the volunteers were discharged 
after the war with Spain the United States had only 100,000 
men in service, which looks rather small alongside of two mil- 
lion or thereabout on the first call. Yet not one of the Euro- 
pean powers here mentioned has a war total equal to that of 
this country estimated on the fighting strength developed in 
the rebellion. There is where we get an absolutely correct 
basis, coui.ting the growth in population, for calculations as to 
what the United States can do in a military way. We do not 
know on just how broad a ground Lord Wolseley makes the 
assertion that the American army is the best in the world, but 
from any point of view he speaks advisedly. It is the best. 
Still the mystery of why it is so is not explained. ‘There is a 
vast difference between a force of 100,000 and one of 2,000,000. 
And in that difference will likely be found the reason why the 
large army, numbering about half a million in peace and capa- 
ble of being quadrupled almost momentarily, is inferior to the 
small one organized with some difficulty. It is twenty times 
its size, and Lord Wolseley says it isnot nearly sogood. In this 
matter, as in all things scientific, we have to deal with both 
theory and practice, and the question is whether or not Euro- 
pean military establishments are constructed on a false prin- 
ciple and that of the United States on a right one. 

As already pointed out, there are millions of men in 
Europe ready to spring to arms while in this country there are 
comparatively few, yet on a war footing the United States will 
lead any other nation. These most extraordinary facts, and 
not the wages paid soldiers, explain the eminence, or greatness, 
of the American army. And what is the lesson it gives to the 
world? ‘That war is not a legitimate profession, and that put- 
ting the strength of a nation in perpetual training for it is a 
waste of energy. The problem involved embraces the entire 
realm of life, and presents the relative merits of action and re- 
pose. There is always more or less controversy as to the prepa- 
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ration requisite to great achievements, and it is a vital subject. 
A novice exhausts himself in getting ready, while a professional 
throws away no good strength on preliminaries. Preparation 
judiciously practiced has its advantages, but the objection to 
it principally is that it excites one to overexertion. Soldiering 
differs from all other occupation in that it reaches the culmina- 
tion of its purpose but seldom. Army life is pretty much all 
education for either defensive or offensive tactics, and battles 
are rare exceptions. So much converges in them that, even 
if they were of regular occurrence, the periods of their post- 
ponement would naturally be long. But then armies in juxta- 
position are a menace and through them peace is preserved. 

The fact, however, remains that they are seldom called 
upon to put in practice their theories of training. Otherwise 
the British would have done better in Africa. 

The business of an army is to prosecute campaigns and 
fight battles, and all its discipline is to these ends. It is 
plainly apparent, then, how the soldier’s calling differs from 
others. It is an inactive one. This truth the American sys- 
tem recognizes, while that of Europe does not. And it is by 
the recognition of truths that people and nations win. It may 
be urged, of course, in support of the German system, which 
prevails largely in Europe, that one great army calls for another 
as an offset; but this does not in the least affect the respec- 
tive theories that underlie the maintenance of large and small 
military forces. Germany, France, and Russia operate on one 
theory, and either of them can put in the field, on short notice, 
nearly two million men. The United States, operating on a 
different theory, in its last war employed only about one fifth 
of a European peace footing. And Lord Wolseley says that 
ours is the best army in the world. The career of the United 
States, it is commonly admitted, has been momentous in the 
way of enlightenment along the lines of civil government, but 
it has never been suspected that it would take the lead as a 
military power and demonstrate the value of a neglected prin- 
ciple. Not that our statesmen and army officers have dis- 
covered the law of power in repose, but they have been forced 
to accept it and act upon it by the press of circumstances. 
Naturally with us the standing army ig small, and naturally 
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with the European nations it is large. No penetrative or 
discriminative genius perceived the superiority of either meth- 
od. Many years of experience brought that out. And the 
American method is the best of all by the testimony of the first 
English soldier. 

We do not lay claim to any particular brilliancy in the 
field of discovery though in that America stands in the fore- 
most rank; but we are at least to be complimented for observing 
and acting upon the greatest fact that the vast military sys- 
tems of the world have yet disclosed. True, our celebrated 
eugolist, Lord Wolseley, does not discuss method, and says 
wages are an incentive to achievement; but one of his discipline 
and comprehension can not well help knowing that methods, 
or scientific systems, are back of all effective expression of 
combined energies. If the difference that distinguishes the 
American from the European soldier, or rather that between 
the two armies, is sought for, it will be found in the methods 
that govern them. They determine primarily the rank of 
armies as they do of all other organized bodies of large dimen- 
sions. And when two military systems are brought into com- 
parison it is the principle of the superior one that triumphs. 
What, then, is the principle underlying the great armed force 
of Europe? and what that underlying the very meager one of 
the United States? The one is to be always on the verge of 
action and ready to plunge forth into battle when called, and 
the other is to le in repose and await emergencies. The latter 
has this immense advantage—that you do not have to forget 
and discard a mass of ideal and impractical rubbish. The 
lament of the British soldier in Africa is that he can not get 
away from his tactics, which actual warfare has shown to be 
mainly worthless; and his beastly tactics in the Revolution 
helped mightly to establish American independence. 

After all that has been seen, and said, and done, it is pretty 
plainly evident that we have the right idea of military as well 
as civil affairs. Americans are not even accustomed to ac- 
count themselves among the first of the powers in arms, and 
yet their pre-eminence is frankly finally admitted by unques- 
tioned foreign authority. Admirable, however, as the methods 
of our army are on the whole, they do not reach the standard 
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of the navy in one thing, and that is in the development of 
tactics. Indeed, the nub of the whole military problem is to 
be found in the highly original plans of the American naval 
officers for arranging and carrying forward a battle. They are 
not ruled by written tactics. This very weighty fact was 
brought out by Edward M. Tutt in an interview with Admiral 
Brown, of Indianapolis. Mr. Tutt’s article was on naval 
tactics, and in an endeavor to learn what books on this subject 
are used he elicited from the admiral the rather surprising 
information that there are, in particular, none. The tactics of 
the navy, said Admiral Brown, are developed by the progress 
of the fight. It is worth knowing that American naval officers 
largely map out their fights in action, and we did not know it 
until Admiral Brown said so. Thus, through the efforts of 
special newspaper writers many of the finest truths that, but 
for them, would forever lie buried are brought to light. They 
cover an extensive field and a most important one. 

It is not in the least amiss to say that this naval theory 
of permitting battle plans to develop themselves by prevailing 
situations and circumstances is worthy the serious considera- 
tion of army officers, for it was employed by the greatest cap- 
tain the world has known. Napoleon dispensed with discipline 
and made his dispositions on the field. He had been through 
the military schools, but he flew in the face of all the European 
tacticians. His army in camp did very little drill duty, and he 
fought it in a way to make Austria, Russia and Prussia revise 
their books. He let the light fall in detail on the innumerable 
weaknesses of the old system, and now, having escaped criti- 
cism for nearly a century, we disclose its absurdity as a whole. 

The eminence of the United States army, we see, is not 
owing to an immense scheme of organization and persistent 
and rigid discipline, but results from an active principle that 
is just the reverse of this. And another thing that contributes 
very materially to the distinction of this republic as a military 
power is the reputation its soldiers feel in honor bound to main- 
tain. In both foreign and domestic warfare it is unsurpassed, 
if not unparalleled for pertinacity, skill and valor. No soldiers 
ever returned from the field of battle with greater reputations 
than those of Washington, Taylor, Grant and Lee. From the 
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closing days of the Revolution the American army has felt the 
weight of an illustrious name. Washington immortalized it, 
and ever since it has striven to preserve its glory undimmed. 
No retrogression marks its broad pathway. It is inspired by 
its fame, and its inspiration is a power of infinite magnitude. 
On the reputation of the first two wars the Monroe doctrine was 
put forth, and on that of the Civil war the acquisition of foreign 
territory was accomplished without molestation or question. 
Back of the American soldier in the conflict with Spain lay 
a century of history marked by feats in arms more laudable, 
and therefore more splendid, than the achievements of Caesar 
or Napoleon, and the remembrance of these nerved him for 
victory. And, indeed, one of the strongest incentives to any 
army is its valor of former days. This is more potent than 
wages, and together with right methods explains the excellence 
of our soldiers. 
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War as an art has not escaped the regulating force of 
modern industrial specialization. Starting as an instinct and 
the natural business of the entire body of adult males, it has 
steadily shrunk in its scope until it has become, with the ad- 
vance of civilization, a distinct profession and a special science. 
This is no less a fact even where, as in the continental system, 
an entire nation is under military tuition; for the tendency of 
modern conditions is to specialize the science of arms more and 
more, and to reduce its principles to exact terms exactly in 
proportion to the growth of industrial expansion and scientific 
discovery. Not only has the mechanical enginery of war be- 
come more complex, and the problem of supply and mobiliza- 
tion more intricate in detail and precise in execution; but the 
private soldier has to be taught more things, and is required 
to know them better than ever before. It is a painful thought, 
but it is a fact, that the only entirely consistent and approxi- 
mately perfect organization in the social system is that of human 
destruction as exemplified in the military hierarchy of Germany. 
As a working mechanism of human agencies it has no equal. 

So long as the forces which operate to bring political and 
industrial differences to the issue of arms continue to exist, it is 
entirely beside the mark to declaim against war and to decry 
the professional soldier; and there are few forms of cant more 
depressing than the pious horror of commercial cutthroats for 
the brutal instincts of the military class in view of the patent 
fact that commercial greed is the vital principle of modern 
military armament. Industrial war does not differ in aggres- 
sive principles from the war of arms, and often its immediate 
results are not less cruel and disastrous, while its purposes are 
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the two are associated as master and tool, such epithets, so long 
as chestnuts are hot, come with a bad grace from the monkey 
to the cat. War will cease to exist only with the conversion 
of the soul of the commercial and political man to the standard 
of the ethics of the millenium; and, in the meanwhile, the more 
professional it is made and the more thoroughly its science is 
mastered, the more will its horrors be mitigated and its dura- 
tion lessened. 

That war is a science of details which must be mastered in 
advance is the lesson that Prussia has twice taught the modern 
world; and Washington, at the beginning of our national career, 
saw this clearly even under the less complex conditions of that 
day. In his last annual message to congress he remarks, “A 
thorough examination of the subject will evince that the art of 
war is both comprehensive and complicated; that it demands 
much previous study; and that the possession of it in its most 
improved and perfect state, is always of great moment to the 
security of a nation.” 

From these considerations spring the raison d’etre of the 
military school; and it is well to bear in mind that whatever be 
the policy of this nation as to the size or character of its military 
establishment, the necessity for the school is paramount. In- 
deed, the necessity for the school grows greater in proportion 
as the size of the standing army diminishes; and an ideal con- 
dition, perhaps, for a republic would be a minimum armed 
force, and a maximum of thorough military instruction in high 
grade military schools; a large supply of accomplished officers 
distributed throughout the land ready at call to organize and 
lead the volunteer levies of the nation. At all times of military 
emergency the great embarassment has been and will continue 
to be the lack of trained officers for the handling of these levies. 
There never was and probably will never be a lack of men. 
There are, of course, a considerable number of civilians who feel 
abundantly competent to wear the straps and draw the pay of 
command from major to major general; and, equally of course, 
there always will be abundant lawmakers in times of emergency 
and excitement ready and willing to afford them the oppor- 
tunity; and, for this debauch of pull, the country must always 
pay the price in early disaster and blunder; but this is a con- 
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dition inherent in our institutions, and the bitter lessons taught 
by each war’s experience are speedily forgotten and whistled 
down by the wind. There seems to be, also, a widespread, 
latent resentment, on the part of the potential commander in 
civil life, of the implied doubt regarding his military capacity 
conveyed by the existence of a military academy and its severe 
exactions, which does not fail to manifest itself in bitter and 
gleeful vituperation of that institution upon opportunity. 
The West Pointer with his exasperating knowledge of his bus- 
iness, his austere views of meum and teum and the virtue of 
exact statement, has been a thorn in the side of many a fervid 
volunteer with a misfit eagle or star. The graduate lieutenant 
or captain, and his non-graduate brother regular who are thus 
ranked, besides the four fiery years of the former at the acad- 
emy, mayhap have been humbly serving their trade in storm 
and stress for thirty years, waiting for the opportunity to show 
their worth. If, when the time comes, the first opportunity 
goes to the politician, the tradesman, or the youth with pull, 
the graduate patiently takes his place on his superior’s staff, 
shows him how, and waits for time to justify him if he lives. 
How magnificent was the justification of the great war of the 
century, the record of its history shows. It is to be doubted 
if any educational institution was ever so superbly vindicated 
by trial as the national academy at West Point, or has more 
clearly demonstrated the fitness of its purposes and methods to 
accomplish proposed ends; and it stands to-day foremost 
among the military schools of the world, of acknowledged 
pre-eminence and with a record of integrity and high command 
unequalled by any. 

It is natural to a strong and self-reliant republic, which 
has developed aloof from the glitter and clash of modern mil- 
itarism, to set small store on military matters, and to underrate 
the discipline of military preparation. America has had too 
much to do on the farm and in the shop to spend much time 
soldiering. From 1812 to 1898 it had but one foreign war and 
that a little and one-sided one. 1861 brought a sharp and 
stern awakening to the meaning of war on a large scale, but 
when the great volunteer armies went back to the farms and 
shops, after the family quarrel was settled, no one had any 
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more taste for soldiering than before, and, as there was nothing 
to fear from outside, the military lessons of the war, whatever 
they were, were speedily ignored or forgotten. One of these 
lessons was West Point: that institution whose record in the 
struggle was pre-eminent; of whose sons on both sides, over 
three hundred and fifty, wore the stars of general rank, and 
held all of the chief commands; West Point, which had or- 
ganized victory in the scientific and supply corps, and which 
at Appomattox held on the one side the sword of the victor and 
on the other the pen of honorable capitulation. Within a 
dozen years thereafter, the press of the land rung with fierce 
denunciations of this hot bed of aristocrats and ruffians, and 
the halls of congress echoed threats of its destruction. An- 
other score of years witnessed a second vituperative cyclone 
upon its devoted head, a second voleanic shower of epithets 
in the press of the land and from individual sources, accom- 
panied by almost universal oblivion of the part played by the 
academy in the nation’s history and of the material it has 
contributed to the nation’s life. And yet, notwithstanding 
these hysteric gusts, there exists, among the large body of 
those who know and reflect, a strong consciousness of the 
worth to these United States of America of the spirit of patriot- 
ism, duty, and integrity developed in the small body of its 
servants who are nursed to their professional maturity by the 
alma mater of the Hudson highlands. 

On the 16th of March, 1902, the United States military 
academy at West Point completed the first century of its ex- 
istence. The total number of graduates from the institution 
in that century was 4,135. The total appropriations for the 
support of the academy since its foundation aggregate $22,- 
189,535.94 (about the cost for one year of the regular army 
before enlargement) or an average of $221,895.35 per year, and 
of $5,366.25 per graduate. During this period of 100 years its 
sons served in one civil, and four foreign wars, and an almost 
uninterrupted Indian conflict; and in civil life they held almost 
every office of honor and trust in the gift of their fellow- 
countrymen, from president of the United States and of the 
confederate states, presidents of universities, railroads, and 
banks to mayors and legislators, principals of schools and 
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judges, distinguished clergymen, artists and lawyers, successful 
physicians, noted scientists, and civil engineers. In foreign 
lands they have been ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, 
consuls general, and special envoys. 

Of its military record I shall have occasion to speak pres- 
ently. I desire for a moment to dwell upon some features of 
its relations and contribution to the civil and productive life 
of the nation. It will, perhaps, be of interest to show in the 
following table the versatility of resource and adaptability to 
varied conditions of its graduates. 


TABLE SHOWING CIVIL OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE 
Mivitary ACADEMY IN ITs First CenTuRY. 
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It will be seen at a glance that no institution in the land, 
not excepting congress, is at once so representative of every 
condition and locality, so purely democratic. It will also be 
observed that no institution, however liberal, can show a more 
plastic conformity to varied conditions and requirements than 
is shown by this list of distinguished successes in every walk of 
civil life. It is a mathematical refutation of the assertion that 
a military education unfits for civil functions and occupations. 
Since the compilation of this list nearly every one of the higher 
offices excepting that of the chief executive has had added oc- 
cupants from graduates; ambassadors, ministers, judges, mem- 
bers of national and state legislatures, chancellors of universi- 
ties, etc., etc. The proved integrity and discipline of mind and 
habit engendered at West Point make their mark and bring 
their price wherever applied. t 

No better illustration of the value of these qualities in 
positions of trust and professional responsibility can be found 
than in the work of the engineer corps of the U.S. army. This 
corps is wholly composed of graduates of the military acad- 
emy, and its control has been in their hands from the begin- 
ning. Indeed, by the law of their creation the engineer corps 
and the military academy were identical. ‘And be it further 
enacted, that the said corps (engineers), when so organized, 
shall be stationed at West Point, in the state of New York, 
and shall constitute a military academy.” (Act of March 
16, 1802.) 

Since that date the work of this corps has been more and 
more of a civil nature, embracing the control of the great river 
and harbor improvements, boundary surveys, construction of 
great public buildings, including the national capitol, public 
library, Washington monument, and many more undertakings 
of a purely civil character. During this long period of a cen- 
tury, the public moneys disbursed in civil operations by this 
small body of officers has aggregated the enormous sum of 
$405,898,159.30, without loss to the government of a single 
dollar, and with but one accusation against an officer. To 
this record of civil work must also be added the very large 
disbursements for military purposes, increasing the aggregate 
very greatly—certainly to not less than $500,000,000.00. 
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Let us turn to the story of its work in the line of its essen- 
tial function as a military academy, and inquire how it has 
justified the purposes of its foundation and the expenditures 
for its maintenance as a school of war. In this regard its tests 
have been equally varied and exacting. How has it met them? 
The war of 1812 with Great Britain found the academy feeble 
and struggling for existence against adverse influences. There 
were at that time but sixty four graduates, educated under 
primitive conditions and all of junior rank. Our few regulars 
had little or no experience under fire. Of the young grad- 
uates serving in the field one sixth were killed in action, one 
fourth were killed or wounded, and one fifth of the survivors 
received one or more distinguished brevets. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican war there were over five 
hundred graduates in the service. The small regular army 
was mostly officered by them, and the volunteer regiment and 
battalions were generally under their command, although the 
highest commands were in the hands of their seniors, the veter- 
ans of pre-academic armies. The armies of Mexico won thirty 
victories against immense odds, took a thousand cannon and 
huge quantities of small arms and munitions, captured ten 
fortified places and a vast country. Of this General Scott, a 
non-graduate, the commanding general, said, “I give it as 
my fixed opinion that, but for our graduated cadets, the war 
between the United States and Mexico might, and probably 
would, have lasted some four or five years, with, in its first 
half, more defeats than victories fallmg to our share; whereas, 
in less than two campaigns, we conquered a great country and 
a peace, without the loss of a single battle or skirmish.” 

During this period, and up to recent times, the regular 
army, officered until 1861 almost wholly and since then largely 
by graduates, has fought a pioneer war against the fierce no- 
mads of the land. In over three hundred fights they have 
won the progressive boundary of civilization and held it for 
their brothers of the plow, braving hardship and death in all 
seasons. Living the best years of their lives in remote frontier 
posts, with rare glimpses of the refinements of civilization; 
having little reward in sight but a sense of duty done; grow- 
ing gray in junior grades under the slow promotion of peace 
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conditions; kept poor by the necessities of frequent changes 
of station, these exiles in their own land were the guardians 
of a territory, which they did not possess, and the promoters 
of a great industrial development, whose fruit was not theirs. 

When the-great war of the states burst upon the land it 
found the academy as now, recruited from the four quarters 
of the union, and its cadets representing the convictions and 
traditions of their homes. The political doctrines of the native 
state, its traditions and prejudices, were by nature those of 
the young man. Feeling and contention here ran high and 
fierce as everywhere else. Even the north was divided against 
itself. Notwithstanding this, it is a remarkable fact that of 
the officers of the army appointed from civil life one half went 
with the confederacy, while only one fifth of the West Pointers 
went south; and of those from the southern states themselves, 
one half remained loyal. One hundred and sixty two southern 
graduates withstood the terrible strain of kin and birth and 
stood by the flag, while from every other institution and po- 
sition,—the supreme bench, the cabinet, congress, the agents 
of the state, and institutions of learning,—the southerners 
flocked en masse to their native states. So much for the ques- 
tion of fidelity at a time when all convictions were in good faith 
and fierce insanity at variance. Now for the military aspects 
of the results. A brief statement will sum up the evidence of 
the tables subjoined. 

At the end of a titanic struggle between an aggregate of 
about three millions of combatants, all the armies in the field 
on both sides were commanded by graduates, nearly all the 
corps, a large majority of the divisions, the staff corps of or- 
ganization, supply, and seience of both forces and many of the 
brigades. Every important battle of the war was commanded 
on one or both sides by a graduate—generally both. Out of 
sixty, on the list given below containing all the most important 
battles and campaign series, all but five were commanded on 
both sides by graduates, This was the verdict of the end of 
the conflict after every expedient and personality had been 
put to the test:— 

The total number of graduates of the academy to date 
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who have attained full rank of general officers in the service 
of the United States is 268. 

The total number to attain this rank in the confederate 
service so far as can be ascertained is 147. 

During the Civil war, the total number of graduates who 
attained full rank of general officers in the armies of the United 
States, is 208 distributed as follows :— 

Army Commanders—25. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
McClellan, Halleck, Meade, Thomas, Schofield, Rosecrans, 
Hooker, Buell, McPherson, Canby, Ord, Howard, Hancock, 
Slocum, Merritt, Lyon, and others. 

Corps Commanders—39. Sedgwick, Franklin, Sykes, 
Warren, Couch, Gordon Granger, “Baldy” Smith, Stanley, 
McCook, Augur, Crook, Griffin, Wright, Gibbon, Doubleday, 
Parke, and others. 

Division and Department Commanders—76. Smith, C. 
F., Buford, Gregg, McCall, Ricketts, Hamilton, Kilpatrick, 
Custer, Sherman, T. W., Averill, Getty, King, Ayers, Greene, 
G.S., Webb, Cooke, P. StG., Wilcox, Anderson, R., Ruger, 
Kautz, Ames, Upton, Mackenzie, and others. 

Chiefs of Artillery and Brigade and District Command- 
ers—59, including Barry and Hunt, the great artillery chiefs. 

Heads of Staff Departments—9, including Meigs, quarter- 
master general; Lorenzo Thomas, adjutant general; Totten, 
chief of engineers; Ripley, chief of ordnance; Eaton, commis- 
sary general. 

During the Civil war the graduates attaining full rank of 
general officer in the confederate service were distributed as 
follows — 

Generals—8. R. E. Lee, J. E. Johnston, A. 8. Johnston, 
Beauregard, Bragg, Hood, E. Kirby Smith, and Cooper. 

Lieutenant Generals—15. Jackson, Longstreet, A. P. 
Hill, D. H. Hill, Polk, Ewell, Early, R. H. Anderson, Pember- 
ton, Buckner, Wheeler, 8. D. Lee, Hardee, A. P. Stewart, and 
Holmes. 

Major Generals—40. J. E. B. Stuart, Fitzhugh Lee, 
Trimble, Donelson, Hugher, Magruder, Crittenden, Withers, 
Elzey, Walker, E. KE. Johnson, Stevenson, Gilmer, McCowan, 
B. R. Johnson, 8. Jones, M. L. Smith, G."W. Smith, Lovell; 
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McLaws, Van Dorn, French, Gardner, Whiting, Maury, B. R. 
Jones, Wilcox, Maxey, Pickett, Heth, Field, Ransom, Forney, 
Bowen, G. W. C. Lee, Pegram, Pender, Lomax, Marmaduke 
and Ramseur. 

Brigadier Generals—84. J. H. Winder, Rains, Garnett, 
and others. 

The outbreak of the Spanish war found the senior posi- 
tions in the regular army held by non-graduates, brave men 
and excellent soldiers, whose school had been the Civil war fol- 
lowed by more than thirty years of frontier service. The grad- 
uates of high rank had all passed out except one, General Mer- 
ritt. All of the staff corps, except the scientific ones, were 
commanded by non-graduates, and their senior officers were 
of the same class. The principal commands fell, therefore, 
into their hands, and it was left to the graduates to distinguish 
themselves as line officers, regimental commanders, and staff 
officers which they have not failed to do. Captains and lieu- 
tenants have taken regimental commands, and one but re- 
cently a lieutenant of cavalry, J. Franklin Bell, won by heroism 
and ability the star of brigadier general in the regular army; 
while another graduate, Captain Eugene F. Ladd, ninth U.S. 
cavalry, received a testimonial from citizens of Cuba for 
his high fidelity to trust, as treasurer in the civil govern- 
ment, in the disbursing of public funds to the amount of $30,- 
000,000.00. History will tell the work of the young graduates 
at Santiago, in the organization camps, in delicate and hazard- 
ous duties of scouting and reconnoissance. Although the 
Spanish war was but a brief episode with but a feeble resistance, 
it cost the lives of fourteen graduates, killed in action, besides 
deaths from disease. In the Philippines they have been present 
in over five hundred actions and skirmishes, and have lost up 
to the present time fourteen officers in action, beside others 
who have died of disease. In the two wars they have served 
in every grade from major general down to second lieutenant 
and are to be found on the staffs of every commander in the 
field. ‘They still form the entire personnel of the two scientific 
corps—the engineers and the ordnance—with the exception 
of four officers of ordnance. Many of them, captains and lieu- 
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tenants, have been appointed to the command of volunteer 
regiments and still others of junior grade are serving as field 
officers in these regiments. 

Having glanced at the product let us examine the factory. 

The position occupied by West Point among educational 
institutions is as unique in some respects as its methods are 
characteristic. West Point is first of all a school of character, 
and it is in this regard that it stands pre-eminent. It must 
stand or fall principally by its achievement in this line of de- 
velopment. The wise purpose of its founders and the trend 
of its natural evolution have tended to make this feature of 
its work the dominant one, and results have shown the pro- 
duction of tone and morale to be the supreme end as well of 
a military as of all education. 

The order of objective proposed in the training of the 
academy is: first, the development of character; second, clear 
thinking; third, practical and technical military instruction. 
It departs at once from ordinary educational lines in the na- 
ture of its motive force, self interest, and in the mode of its 
operation which is coercive. In this regard it follows natural 
lines. Providence has implanted in the human heart as the 
most powerful of persistent motives self interest, whether en- 
lightened or debased; and in its dealings with the individual 
nature is pitilessly coercive. The candidate for the diploma 
of the academy has his profession as well as his education at 
stake, and in its dealings with him it has the autocratic power 
of military law—the legislative and executive authority of 
the nation behind it. 

The only proper concern that the institution can have 
regarding the individual is that of exact and impartial justice. 
It offers him unusual opportunities and an honorable career. 
It exacts conformity with certain definite standards. It has 
no possible interest in his retention as a student other than 
this conformity, and its function as between him and the in- 
terests of the nation is a purely judicial one—to decide whether 
or not he has achieved these standards. If he fails, the con- 
nection is severed and there are thousands ready and eager 

to fill the vacant place. 


Just here the position of the academy i is often most mis- 
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understood both by the interested individuals and their friends 
and by the members of congress who possess the nominating 
power. By both, its functions as guardian of national in- 
terests and the conserver of judicial equity are generally lost 
sight of. The nominating power is apt to look upon a cadet 
appointment as not differing in essence from any other ap- 
pointment in the political arena, in which political factors are 
paramount. Many congressmen have no acquaintance with 
the academy and very little, if any, knowledge of its history 
and methods. They nominate a candidate “because” and 
they wish his retention ‘‘because,”’ and a veto by the academy 
upon this political prerogative is often resented, and this, not- 
withstanding that congress has passed a wise and necessary 
law, making the fiat of the academic board final as to the re- 
appointment or retention of a cadet whose deficiency it has 
determined. On the other hand, the discharged cadet, his 
parents, and friends are bitterly disappointed and aggrieved. 
The young man, perhaps naturally, explains his deficiency by 
every reason but the real one, lack of ability or neglect of duty 
or study. An immediate rush is made for the congressman. 
The victim pleads, possibly, injustice or a dozen excuses, and 
begs reinstatement and the case is referred with urgent requests 
or demands from the member of congress, through the war 
department, back to the academic board. When the board 
stands firm, a hot resentment against the academy is often 
engendered, and by the semi-annual output of deficiencies 
there is thus formed throughout the country many centers 
of disaffection towards the institution. A political creation, 
deriving its students and financial life from political sources, 
it yet has to defend its integrity at the expense of its popularity 
and often of the friendship of the men who legislate upon its 
existence. But this struggle for the integrity of its methods 
is vital. Destroy the independence of the military academy 
within its proper jurisdiction and its power for good is withered. 
Should the taint of improper political methods—the power of 
pull and the domination of influence—ever corrupt its blood, 
the hour of its decadence has sounded. The American people 
have created, and now possess, one institution, at least, wherein 
the criteria of success lie in the individual—the fruit of his 
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honest toil unaffected by the sinister bias of expediency or ex- 
terior personal interests. If there comes a time when they 
fail to appreciate its worth to them principally and morally, 
the future will not fail to exact from them the full price of 
their mistake. 

Character making at the academy is the product of two 
forces, tradition and discipline. The purpose of West Point 
is to make a soldier who shall be an honorable, courageous, 
self reliant, clear thinking man. The material upon which 
it works is the most heterogeneous imaginable; youth of good 
education, poor education, no education at all; from the plow, 
the office, the machine shop, luxury, destitution, competence, 
with brilliant, mediocre, and little ability; with high moral 
development, and with tendencies colored by demoralizing 
environment; with strict and with lax views of the obligations 
of truth—just as they are selected by their congressman. 
From these are to be weeded out the impossible; and of the 
rest, are to be molded men whose temper is up to the standard 
test, so far as any human standard can be a test. West Point 
does this and in a way that has made its brand upon its wares 
recognized and respected the world over. Now and then faulty 
material will slip through; no human agency can prevent oc- 
casional evasions of fixed standards; but the test is the general 
result. 

The first point in its character making is honor. The 
views of rectitude and personal accountability, which have 
grown into the marrow of the institution, which are fostered 
by its authorities and have become its sacred code of honor, 
have a formative power impossible to be understood other 
than by experience. The corps itself is the chief custodian 
and executive of this tradition, and it is this fact that makes 
it potent. Any code of honor which has its root in coercion 
lacks vital force, and its imposition carries neither conviction 
nor reformation. The promiscuous youth gathered from the 
four corners of the republic who come to West Point with 
many shades of habit and conviction regarding the protean 
aspects of a lie, are met here at the outset by one principle, 
uncompromising and stern. All shiftiness and evasion, the 
whole body of casuistry must be policed once and for all, for 
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a man caught in a lie is damned. He has lost his caste, and 
the corps of cadets is not for him. When this point of view 
is attained by a body of men, a very healthy and high plane 
of action has been reached. Hatred of a lie is a splendid dis- 
infectant. 

The next point in the ethical scale is very naturally cour- 
age, which we who know our ethics understand it to be divi- 
ded into physical and moral. West Point wants both. The 
corps is strenuous in its insistence upon the physical as a sine 
qua non. The logic of the matter is very simple: war is force 
and all its active situations demand physical bravery. A sol- 
dier is the agent of war, therefore he must be physically brave. 
Moral courage is admirable above physical bravery, but moral 
courage whose legs run the wrong way, although it may have 
a high and useful function, has it not on the battle field. The 
corps is, therefore, somewhat exacting in its criteria in this 
regard, and the corps is right. 

The third point is subordination. The entire existence of 
the cadet is one of subordination. From the plebe to the 
superintendent he is surrounded by a heirarchy of graded re- 
sponsibility and obligation. An order from a superior has 
the force of a cannon shot. To resist is not consistent with 
reason. And yet this subordination can coexist with certain 
obstinate traditions of violation of regulations and general 
orders very difficult to deal with. This is a paradox, but it 
is human and common in experience. The same cadet who 
would not dream of disobeying a direct order to imperil his 
life has long held it his prerogative to ignore the regulations 
and orders regarding hazing. This resulted from the fact 
that through many years of custom, hazing had grown with 
the traditions of the academy and become established as an 
inherited right, a prerogative, and a duty. The yearling just 
emerged from the plebe chrysalis, besides the stern joy of 
privilege, felt that his double duty to the academy and his 
successor demanded the exercise of the drastic methods of 
purgation and discipline which had molded himself and his 
predecessors whose names belong to history. Generations 
of plebes had taken their medicine and had gone their way to 
honor and glory; When the writer was a cadet at the close 
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of the war of the rebellion, veterans who counted their pitched 
battles by dozens, some of them wearing the shoulder straps 
of volunteer captains, received appointments to West Point 
and reported as plebes to the fierce satrap in gray and bell 
buttons; braced with painful vigor under the menace of his 
Spartan thumb; galloped astride of unresponsive chairs on im- 
aginary cavalry charges; made up the beds and cleaned the 
arms of their seniors in submissive silence; and, in their turn 
the following year, became a part of the penetential mechan- 
ism designed to humble the spirit of the proud and bring the 
haughty into submission. There was no restriction upon 
hazing in those days. It was done openly before the officers, 
but like all exercise of irresponsible authority it gave opportu- 
nities to the coarser spirits to abuse their power and occasion- 
ally to carry it to brutality; and, in the course of time, some 
practices crept in unknown to the earlier forms. ‘Twice has 
the academy been the storm center of a hysterical outburst 
throughout the country excited by hazing. The first con- 
cerned a colored cadet named Whittaker who was found 
bound in his room with a slight slit or abrasion in the 
lobe of his ear. A tornado of abuse in the public press 
was the result, stimulated by the approaching elections and 
negro vote. A senator from his seat in the national legislature 
called the graduates of West Point “spared relics of barbarism 
which ought not to be tolerated in a civilized country.” Whit- 
taker was proved before a selected court martial, composed 
of a majority of non-graduates, to have committed his own 
outrages, and the tempest subsided with the elections. During 
the Booz investigation, as in the other, a portion of the press 
of the country fomented the excitement by distorted, exagger- 
ated, and false statements; and a nation worked itself into a 
frenzy because some heedless youngsters had pushed an old 
but prohibited custom to excess, although the events took 
place two years before and the most objectionable features 
of hazing had been voluntarily discontinued. But the Booz 
investigation has served a double purpose. It has broken up 
a bad custom, and it shows the country that its student officers 
tell the truth without reservation or regard to consequences 
and have the courage of their convictions. 
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The fourth point is hard work for every one—the unend- 
ing, uncompromising exactions of duty from reveille to taps. 
For four years there is no relaxation but one furlough and the 
very rare and brief leaves of a day or two at holidays depend- 
ent upon demerit records. Nowhere except at the national 
schools is so much exacted of every individual from first to 
last. There isno option, every cadet must exactly perform 
every military and academic requirement or suffer the penalty ; 
and the high value set upon the diploma of the academy is 
shown by the desperate tenacity with which its students 
struggle to remain. A resignation, except in face of deficiency, 
is almost unknown. 

The academic course is based upon three fundamentals -— 
‘Every man in every subject: Every man proficient in every- 
thing: Every man every day. In other words, every cadet 
must take the whole course, there are no optional or excepted 
studies; every cadet must attain the minimum standard in 
everything, deficiency in one subject is deficiency in the course; 
every cadet must be prepared to recite each day upon all the 
subjects of study upon which he is engaged at that time. While 
all of these are adhered to in principle and in practice, there 
is a shght qualification in each sufficient to give some flexibility 
of application. In the first, although all go through the same 
course of study, the highest men in the class go a little further 
in some subjects. In the second, although proficiency in all 
subjects is demanded, a cadet standing well in other studies 
may, if deficient in one, be allowed to continue and make up 
deficiency by the next examination or be turned back to join 
the next class if in the judgment of the academic board the 
conditions warrant this leniency. In the third, although every 
cadet is likely to be called upon to recite at every attendance, 
occasionally he is passed owing to lack of time. But the es- 
cape is so rare that it can never be counted upon, and the ne- 
cessity for'unremitting preparation is as great as though there 
were no exception. These recitations are not merely occasion- 
al or scattered questions, but a demonstration of principle at 
the board or the solution of problems, and are also frequently 
converted into written examinations, either of principles or 
problems. There are, in addition, the regular semi-annual 
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examinations for the determination of proficiency, which are 
now wholly written for the first two years and largely so for 
the remaining ones. 

At these examinations the burden of proof is upon the 
cadet. The standard of proficiency is sixty six per cent. 
Should his mark for the term in any subject fall below that 
percentage of the maximum in that branch, he is ipse facto, 
deficient, and must justify himself at examination or be dis- 
charged. Any form of deception at recitations, besides being 
practically impossible, is frowned upon by the ethics of the 
corps. The student stands absolutely upon his merits. Each 
subject of study has a certain count. The standing of a cadet 
in each subject is determined by the total of his marks therein, 
while his count in the subject is obtained by giving the head 
man its maximum count and each other man a proportional 
count resulting from his marks. His general standing is de- 
termined by the aggregate of his counts in all subjects of study 
and discipline. 

In order that the principle of every man every day may 
be carried out, the classes are divided into small sections of 
from ten to fourteen men, having one instructor. The student 
rises or falls in his class according to his weekly marks by trans- 
fer from one section to another. These marks are posted 
every week and each man has accurate knowledge of his status 
at all times. Study is in quarters during specified hours, and 
is varied with gymnastic and military duties. 

The corner stone of the course is mathematics, and the 
bulk of the structure is made up of the exact sciences. The 
exceptions are the languages—English, French, Spanish,—con- 
stitutional, international, and military law, and general his- 
tory. The primary nature of the preliminary entrance ex- 
amination has long been a severe handicap to the curriculum, 
but a recent congress has modified the law regulating it, a law 
which was enacted at a period when the educational standard 
of the public school system was primitive and imperfect. 
Room is needed for some advanced professional studies which 
are crowded out by the absolute necessity of instruction in 
elementary subjects which should have been completed in the 
high schools. The course of study as it now stands, is so ex- 
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acting and extended that it demands under these conditions 
the utmost energies both of student and instructors. The 
heads of departments must not only lecture and supervise, 
but roll up their sleeves and wrestle in the educational arena 
with the crude and undeveloped intelligences herded into the 
academic fold from four corners of the union. The strain is 
very severe and unrelenting, and the writer has seen, during 
his service of twenty five years, five of his associates break 
down under it,—all in the prime of their faculties; two forced 
into premature retirement with shattered health, and three 
dying in harness after heroic struggles against disease and 
heart rending affliction. The story of their devoted lives is 
but little known beyond the scene of their activities; and the 
members of their scattered households, forced to leave their 
homes in the majority of cases in straitened circumstances, 
have only the heritage of honor bequeathed by lives of un- 
pretentious devotion to a high ideal of duty. 

It is not competent to so general a paper as this to treat 
of the details of the military course of instruction. Its pur- 
pose is to familiarize the cadet with the duties and needs of 
a private in the ranks by practical experience; to impress in- 
delibly upon his character the habit of discipline; and to train 
him to the function of command by its repeated exercise. 

Four years of constant drill, practical instruction in mili- 
tary operations, and respectful submission to the will of his 
superiors makes him a soldier in the true meaning of the word. 
He may or may not have the talents of a great general, but 
he has at least the instincts of a soldier and a knowledge of the 
duties and technical requirements of his profession. He has 
above all an understanding of the term duty, which makes 
it the motive power of his professional life and simplifies for 
him all complex questions of practical ethics. The motto 
of his alma mater is the philosophy of his life. To do his duty, 
keep bright his honor, and serve faithfully his country is the 
hereditary ideal of every son of West Point. 


THE SEA AND SEA POWER AS A FACTOR IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY HILARY A. HERBERT. 

{Hilary Abner Herbert, ex-secretary of the navy; born Laurensville, S. C., March 12, 
1834; educated in the universities of Alabama and Virginia; admitted to the bar and 
practiced at Greenville, Ala.; captain and colonel of the 8th Alabama volunteers 
U.S. A.; located in Montgomery, Alabama, in 1872, and resumed law practice; member 
of congress, 1877-93; secretary of navy, 1893-7.] 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the inspired 
code of Christian ethics was profoundly impressing the human 
mind throughout all western and southern Europe, the litera- 
ture of liberty handed down through the dark ages from Greece 
and Rome was also an active force, and these two forces had 
nowhere else so successfully codperated to form free, just and 
stable government as in the British Isles. It was there that 
Hampden and Sidney had already lived and died, and it was 
there that the people had even then made good their claims 
to the protection of the magna charta, of the petition of right, 
and the bill of rights. True religious liberty was, however, 
as yet unknown even in England, and to secure for themselves 
and their posterity this right and the blessings of self govern- 
ment, the love of which had been instilled into them by English 
institutions, the early settlers of the American colonies braved, 
in the little ships of that day, the dark waters of the wide 
Atlantic. Some of the immigrants came from Holland and 
other countries by the sea, but it was the English language, 
English laws, and English ideas that were to dominate in all 
the thirteen historic colonies. 

Fortunately the new comers found here a virgin soil in 
which to sow the seeds of liberty. No monarchial establish- 
ments stood in the way, no ideas of caste and privilege were 
to be eradicated. The wide Atlantic had kept the soil intact 
until man was ready to plant in it free institutions. 

The settlers of the colonies set themselves down close to 
the sea and to the rivers that ran into the sea. It was the sea 
and the rivers that ran into it that were to furnish them means 
of transportation and intercommunication, and it was the 
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three thousand miles of ocean, separating them from the home 
government to which they owed allegiance, that rendered it 
impracticable for that government to dominate them complete- 
ly. It was the wide expanse of sea, therefore, to which the 
American colonists were largely indebted for the measure of 
self government they enjoyed even when not yet ready to 
assert their complete independence. 

When the war of the Revolution began, the geographical 
position of the colonies, all lying along or near the shores of 
the Atlantic, was in a military point of view especially dis- 
advantageous. Their coast stretched over 1883 statute miles, 
and all along this entire line their indisputable possession of 
the sea enabled the British to select bases from which to sever 
communication between the widely separated armies of the 
colonists. ; 

The colonists did not surrender the seas without a struggle; 
they were naturally a seafaring people and made many gallant 
fights upon the ocean. In October, 1776, the colonial govern- 
ment had, building and built, twenty six war vessels, though 
many of these never got to sea. Several of the colonies had 
built vessels of their own, and such was the activity of the 
American cruisers that they were said to have captured al- 
together in 1776 as many as three hundred and twenty sail. 
Many supplies and munitions of war that were to be useful 
in the long struggle to follow fell into their hands. In 1778 
the American cruisers captured and destroyed four hundred 
and sixty seven sail of merchantmen, and throughout the 
war such was the courage and enterprise of the American sail- 
ors that British shipping was always more or less in danger. 
In 1779 Paul Jones made his celebrated cruise in the Bon Hom- 
me Richard and captured the Serapis in one of the most re- 
markable battles in the history of naval warfare. 

But the little fleets of the Americans were eventually 
swept from the seas. Their successes whenever achieved served 
to inspire hope in the patriot armies, but the enemy was never 
seriously crippled by anything the colonists could do at sea— 
he was only exasperated. Arnold’s gallant struggle for the 
control of Lake Champlain promised results that were really 
strategically important, but his efforts only ended in defeat, 
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and Lake Champlain and Lake George were left in the hands 
of the British. The Americans soon had of their own resoure- 
es nothing to rely on but their land forces. Communication 
between these was over such extended lines, and marches of 
armies and transportation of supplies over the bad roads, 
which though inferior, connected the colonies together, were 
so difficult, that the cause of independence was plainly hope- 
less without the aid of some naval force. 

The British at different times established on the Penobscot, 
Newport, at Gardner’s bay, in the Chesapeake, at Charleston 
and Savannah, bases from which they could carry on offensive 
operations, and quite often it happened that they were able by 
aid of their ships to relieve their troops from distress. In the 
very outset of the war, the British army at Boston, besieged 
on Dorchester Heights, must have surrendered but for the 
fleet which came to its assistance and carried it away to Hal- 
ifax. That same year a fleet seized New York and the Brit- 
ish held it during the whole war as a permanent base, thus 
interposing between the American forces operating in New 
England and those in the south and west. 

It was fortunate for the cause of independence that steam 
was not being used in those days as a propelling power of ves- 
sels. Clinton with a fleet of swift and sure steam warships 
and transports might have sent an expedition promptly to the 
relief of Burgoyne, who had cut loose from his base on Lake 
Champlain, and that general need not have surrendered at 
Saratoga. So also if the British fleets had been propelled by 
steam they could have promptly forced their way up the 
Delaware, and Philadelphia must have fallen long before it did. 
As it was, the capital city of the new government when it did 
fall was captured by an expedition escorted by naval vessels 
up the Chesapeake and landed at Elkton, on the Elk river near 
by. The city thus captured by the sea power of Great Britain 
was relieved by the sea power of France; it was evacuated, and 
the British troops were transported down the Delaware to New 
York for fear the mouth of the river should be blockaded by the 
French. 

Nowhere during the long continuous struggle was the effect 
of the failure or success of British naval 6perations more appar- 
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ent than in the south. The attack on Charleston in June, 1776, 
failed, and as a consequence of that failure South Carolina re- 
mained in the hands of the Americans for three years. After- 
wards, in 1780, when Charleston fell before a combined attack,’ 
South Carolina was overrun by the British. Savannah was 
captured in 1788 and Georgia was overrun. The force that 
under General Greene regained South Carolina and Georgia had 
made long and tedious marches from Virginia. 

Situated as the colonies were, it soon became apparent to 
Washington, their great leader, that the sea power of the enemy 
gave him an advantage that rendered wellnigh hopeless the 
cause of independence unless the Americans could call sea pow- 
er to their aid. Fortunately, at last, aid was to come from 
France. Washington communicated with De Grasse, the 
commander in chief of the French fleet, and made with him the 
combinations that were to result in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis and his army at Yorktown. He subsequently put the 
case thus, in view of the next campaign: 

“With your excellency I need not insist upon the indispens- 
able necessity of a maritime force capable of giving you an ab- 
solute ascendancy in these seas. . . . You will have observed 
that, whenever efforts are made by the land armies, the navy 
must have the casting vote in the present contest.” 

When the French and American forces beleaguered Corn- 
wallis by land, and De Grasse with the French fleet held fast 
the lines of escape by water, the British commander surrender- 
ed his army, and independence was won. 

In the war of 1812 similar conditions existed. The United 
States had grown from three millions to over six millions of 
inhabitants. It had a small navy whose gallant deeds in that 
war shed imperishable luster upon its officers and men. There 
is no portion of our history over which the patriotic American 
lingers with more pride than over the terrible combats our 
ships fought with the English, whenever the chances of battle 
were at all equal. But these duels at sea and the very con- 
siderable damage inflicted upon the English commerce decided 
nothing. In spite of its gallant struggles our little navy of that 
day was practically swept from the seas by the British almost 
as effectually as in the Revolutionary war. The enemy chose 
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his points of attack along a line of seacoast that extended from 
the northern point of Maine to the western boundary of Louisi- 
ana. The means of communication, of transporting troops 
and supplies from one portion of the country to another were 
almost as primitive as in the war of the Revolution. The Brit- 
ish landed expeditions on the borders of the lakes from Canada, 
in New Orleans from the gulf of Mexico, and through the Ches- 
apeake bay, striking at the center of our long line of seacoast. 
They succeeded in capturing Washington and destroying the 
capitol of the United States. 

A naval expedition, during the war of 1812, out on the high 
seas, or on one of the great lakes upon our northern border, 
headed for no one knew what point on our shores, with no spies 
to report its purposes, was naturally an object of undefined 
terror. The unexpectedness with which expeditions thus ap- 
peared from Canada was doubtless one of the causes contribu- 
ting to the demoralization which American historians confess 
with so much reluctance to have existed, during the larger 
part of the war, among the American troops, especially along 
our northern border. No government by any plea whatever can 
justify a state of unpreparedness for war. As our country was 
situated in 1814, after our little navy had been driven from the 
seas, whether or not it had successfully resisted an expedition 
sent by water against any part of its soil, depended as a rule, 
on luck rather than on the courage of its people, or the strategy 
or generalship of itsenemy. The British captured Washington 
because the Americans were not in luck; they struck at a point 
which, it had been supposed, would not be assailed, and which 
they were not prepared to defend. In the battle of New Or- 
leans we were in luck; we were able to assemble troops there, 
and we had a general to lead them. 

The victories won by Macdonough on Lake Champlain, by 
Perry on Lake Erie, and by Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, 
raised our prestige and, together with the gallant deeds of our 
little navy on the high seas, brought us out of that war with 
credit. But here again was illustrated, as in the Revolutionary 
war, the vulnerability of our long lines of coast and the absolute 
necessity to the United States of a navy. 

When the great Civil war of 1861 came on, conditions had 
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been changed. The population of the United States had grown 
to thirty millions. It had extended westward to and even be- 
yond the Rocky mountains. A distinctive feature of the situa- 
tion then was that, for intercommunication, water transporta- 
tion was being supplemented, and to some extent supplanted by 
railroads. There was, indeed, a network of railroads covering 
the whole country,—the south as well as the north,—but not- 
withstanding this, transportation by water was nevertheless a 
factor in the great struggle about to ensue, that was quite a 
potential, and in some respects even more decisive than in the 
war of the Revolution and of 1812. 

The confederacy, strategically considered, was largely a 
compact body of states. Its railroad communications, though 
not equal to those of the north, were nevertheless sufficient. 
When the armies of the union sought to invade its territory 
from different points, the confederacy had the advantage of 
interior lines. By these lines it might have concentrated its 
armies, now upon one and then upon another point, in such a 
manner possibly as to have given it ascendancy; but all the 
advantages which would otherwise have been derived from 
interior and shorter lines were completely neutralized by the 
naval power of the United States. 

The confederacy had entered upon this conflict for inde- 
pendence without a navy, and it manfully struggled to create 
one. It constructed here and there good ships and fought them 
gallantly, but they were unequal to the forces they were to meet. 
The career of destruction upon which the Merrimac had suc- 
cessfully entered at Hampton Roads was arrested by the Mon- 
itor. It was not long after this combat that the confederates 
felt compelled to destroy their famous vessel to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the United States. 

The Albemarle, the Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Tennes- 
see, and other ships, constructed with so much pains and industry 
by the confederates out of their slender resources, fell one after 
the other into the hands of the enemy or were destroyed. 
Speaking largely, the confederacy, therefore, had no navy. 
The exploits of the Alabama and the Shenandoah, when noised 
abroad through the confederate army, were well calculated to 
improve its morale, and certainly did inspire its soldiers with 
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the belief that the destruction being wrought in the enemy’s 
commerce would aid in bringing the United States to terms. 
But it can scarcely be alleged that these ships were of any real 
value to the confederacy. The destruction in commerce, 
amounting in value to about $15,000,000, did not seriously crip- 
ple the immense resources of the United States. It assuredly 
did not dispirit the armies of the union or incline its voters to 
make peace. On the contrary, the moral effects of these raids 
upon commerce, although they were sanctioned by the cruise 
of Paul Jones in the North sea during the Revolutionary war, 
and of the Essex and other ships during the war of 1812, was 
only to exasperate the people of the United States and to incite 
them to still more patriotic efforts, if possible, to put down the 
confederacy, which, as the people were then taught by their 
newspapers to believe, was resorting upen the high seas to 
piratical and uncivilized methods of war. 

The military situation of the confederacy was this: Five 
millions two hundred thousand of white people had engaged 
in a desperate effort to establish and maintain their independ- 
ence; they had four millions and a half of slaves to produce 
food and cotton; they had iron and coal in abundance, but 
were without furnaces or foundries or workshops; they were 
poorly supplied with arms; they were at the time producing 
cotton that clothed the world, but they had few cotton manu- 
facturies and practically no other factories whatever; they had 
imported everything they used, except what was produced from 
their soil. With cotton they might have bought ships, arms 
and munitions of war, and might have obtained abroad the 
financial credit of their government. But the United States 
navy was everywhere at their doors; every part of the long line 
of seacoast which hemmed them in was successfully blockaded ; 
instead of the abundant supplies of things, essential to their 
home life and the life and success of their armies, which would 
have come to them had they been able to assert their dominion 
over the sea, only scant articles of necessity were brought 
now and then through the blockade. The advantage of the 
interior lines of communication which the confederates would 
otherwise have enjoyed was neutralized by the necessity of 
keeping garrisons in Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
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Brunswick, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston and 
other ports. It was impossible to say when an army might be 
landed at any one of these points. Who shall estimate the 
value to the United States of the service of its navy which thus 
isolated the confederacy, cut it off from communication with 
the outside world, and at the same time compelled it to guard 
every point against a raid like that which destroyed the capitol 
of the United States in 1814? 

Had the confederacy, instead of the United States, been 
able to exercise dominion over the sea; had it been able to have 
kept open its means of communication with the countries of the 
old world, to send its cotton abroad and bring back supplies of 
which it stood so much in need; had it been able to blockade 
Portland, Boston, Newport, New York, the mouth of the Dela- 
ware and the entrance of Chesapeake bay; had it possessed the 
sea power to prevent the United States from despatching by 
water into Virginia its armies and their supplies, as the United 
States was blockading and intercepting its supplies, it is not too 
much to say that a reversion of conditions would have re- 
versed the outcome of the Civil war. 

But this brief generalization of the results of naval opera- 
tions on the Chesapeake and on the high seas, as they affected 
the military operations gives no adequate idea of all that was 
really wrought by the navy of the United States during that 
memorable conflict. When the Civil war came on, the influence 
of sea power had become vastly extended by reason of the 
changes which had been wrought by the substitution of steam 
for sail in the propelling of vessels. Every river that permeated 
the confederacy was to bear upon its bosom a hostile fleet. For- 
tress Monroe speedily became a base of supplies, and the gun- 
boats above it on the James river were a continual menace 
to the capital of the confederacy. When McClellan’s army, 
routed on the battlefield of Chickahominy, eventually made a 
successful stand upon Malvern Hill against the victorious 
troops of General Lee, the gunboats on the James powerfully 
aided in repelling the desperate assaults upon that position, 
by hurling huge shells from 15-inch guns into the charging 
columns of the confederates; and finally the war was practical- 
ly closed by the army under Grant operating along the line of 
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the James. This line had been opened and kept open by the 
navy, and it ran from Fortress Monroe as its base, which base 
had been successfully maintained for four years by the navy of 
the United States. 

Port Royal, captured and securely held by the navy, be- 
came a base of operations which continually threatened Charles- 
ton and Savannah. These two cities were thus both beleaguered 
at the same time by the naval forces at Port Royal, and the 
confederacy dared not for a moment send away from them 
troops that otherwise might have filled up the ranks so terribly 
depleted upon the battlefields of Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 

Pensacola when it was captured became another base of op- 
erations necessitating continual vigilance and watchfulness by 
the confederate troops to prevent incursions into Alabama and 
Florida. Farther west and permeating the very heart of the 
confederacy were the Ohio river, the Tennessee, the Cumber- 
land, and the Mississippi like a great inland sea dividing the 
confederacy in twain; and flowing into the Mississippi were 
the Yazoo, the Big Black, the Arkansas, the White and Red 
rivers. All these were scenes of naval operations. 

One of the first victories achieved in the west was at Fort 
Henry, where the confederates, after a brilliant attack by the 
gunboats, were compelled to surrender to the officer in com- 
mand of them. The demoralizing effect of this engagement 
upon the confederacy was quickly followed up by the battle of 
Fort Donaldson, in which the gunboats cooperated, and by a 
raid of gunboats far up the Tennessee river and into the heart 
of northern Alabama, near Florence. 

On both the Tennessee and Cumberland and throughout 
all the territory in Tennessee and northern Alabama traversed 
by these rivers, Yankee gunboats soon became common, and 
they were a continuing menace and annoyance to the confed- 
erates, who in the outset had little counted on this factor in 
the conflict upon which they had entered. 

Numerous engagements occurred between shore batteries 
and gunboats, and the moral effect produced by these vessels is 
vividly remembered by every intelligent confederate who fol- 


lowed carefully the progress of events. , Sometimes the victo- 
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ries in these combats between the batteries on shore and the 
tin-clads, as they were called because their armor was thin, were 
with the batteries, and ex-confederates remember to this day 
the great joy that spread throughout the confederacy when it 
was reported, as it sometimes was, that gunboats had been 
overcome by horse artillery. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value to the union of the services rendered by 
the frequent and so often unlooked for incursions of vessels of 
war into the heart of the confederacy. 

John H. Morgan, the celebrated raider, was really captured 
by the gunboats on the Ohio when returning from a raid which 
had otherwise, at least in part, been successful. He was taken 
prisoner with the remnant of his command because the gun- 
boats following along the river prevend him from recrossing 
the Ohio. 

The value of the Mississippi was early apparent, and the 
government at Washington sent expeditions along it contem- 
poraneously from the north and south. Farragut, after having 
passed and captured in a desperate fight Forts Jackson and 
St. Phillip, took possession of New Orleans, the principal city 
of the confederacy. Nothing accomplished by the armies of 
the union up to this time was equal strategetically to the cap- 
ture of this great city, which was never retaken. 

Porter and Davis came down the Ohio from Cairo, and after 
a desperate combat succeeded in passing the batteries at Vicks- 
burg, thus temporarily effecting a junction with Farragut’s 
fleet from below. But the Mississippi did not yet pass per- 
manentiy into the hands of the union forces. Island No. 10, 
above Memphis, by the combined efforts of the naval and mil- 
itary forces, had previously been captured with its garrison. 
After the passage of Vicksburg by the upper Mississippi fleet, 
the confederates made a desperate effort to keep the river 
closed from Vicksburg to Grand Gulf, between which points was 
the mouth of the Red river. Farragut had found it necessary 
to fall back and join his fleet below Grand Gulf, which could 
not be passed without serious loss; and Porter, while Vicks- 
burg and its batteries remained in possession of the enemy, 
found it impracticable to maintain permanently the stretch 
below. The Mississippi between Vicksburg and Grand Gulf 
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therefore remained for months in the hands of the confeder- 
ates, who improved, as far as their resources permitted, their 
armaments at these two points and also at Port Hudson which 
lay between them. Some of the most desperate fighting of 
the Civil war occurred at these points, between the union gun- 
boats and the batteries on shore, the confederates retaining 
their positions with great tenacity. From the country tribu- 
tary to the Red river they were drawing valuable supplies 
for their army farther east. 

As apart of these operations in the western rivers, gunboats 
ran up the White river as far as Duvall’s Bluff, where they 
destroyed the bridge of a railroad leading from Little Rock 
eastward. They also made excursions up the Yazoo river 
and the Big Sunflower, destroying gunboats the confederates 
were building, as well as vast quantities of supplies that were 
being accumulated in that rich, alluvial country. These ex- 
cursions of the gunboats into the interior were of course not 
always successful; many brilliant and gallant feats were done 
in the encounters which ensued, both by the federal and con- 
federate forces. 

In the summer of 1863 Grand Gulf and Port Hudson fell, 
and finally on the 4th of July, Vicksburg with its garrison sur- 
rendered, thus opening permanently to the forces of the union 
the Mississippi river. The capture of all these places was ef- 
fected in large part by the armies of the United States, but in 
each and all of the operations leading up to these results the 
cooperation of the naval forces was effective and absolutely 
essential. 

When the Mississippi had finally throughout its whole 
length passed permanently into the possession of the union, 
it soon began to be apparent that the confederacy, hemmed in 
on all sides, cut in two and threatened in so many directions by 
the naval and land forces of the United States, could not long 
survive the unequal contest it was waging. 

The part performed by the navy, during the Civil war, has 
been commented upon by military writers abroad. ‘To over- 
come the dangers springing from so formidable an insurrection,” 
wrote Prince de Joinville, ‘three results must be obtained: 
the shores of the seceding states must be’effectively blockaded; 
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the course of the Mississippi and the whole water system of the 
west must be mastered; finally, the rebellious government 
must be driven from Richmond, its chosen capital.” 

Starting from these broad lines, the late Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney, colonel in the British army, and lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers, one of the most able military writers of his day, 
observes that “the important part borne by the American navy 
in the contest; its absolute performance of the first portion of 
the task indicated by the prince; the powerful share taken by it 
in the river campaigns, which cut the seceded states in twain, 
the vast weight due to its exertions in the final successes of the 
federal generals, had been but little noticed as compared to the 
din and shock of the great battles with which the new world 
rang. Yet nothing is more surprising in this contest; no mili- 
tary, political or financial successes more completely defied 
expectation, prophesy and precedent than the work wrought 
by this arm of the union forces; and wrought by it in the very 
process of creation out of actual nonentity.” 

To this we may add the views of General Viscount Wolsley. 
That distinguished authority has expressed the opinion that, 
for Englishmen the naval operations of the Civil war have 
quite a peculiar importance. ‘“The codperation of the United 
States navy with their army” he says, “in producing a de- 
cisive effect upon the whole character of the military opera- 
tions, 1s akin to what happens to us in nearly every war in 
which we engage. An English general has almost always to 
make his calculations strictly in accordance with what the navy 
can do for him. The operations by which the federal navy, in 
conjunction with the army, split the confederacy in two, and 
severed the east from the west, must always, therefore, have 
for him a profound interest and importance. The great strate- 
getical results obtained by this concentration of military and 
naval power, which were as remarkable as the circumstances 
under which the successes were gained, deserve our closest 
study.” 

It may be of interest here to note the much larger degree of 
success achieved by the union forces prior to the summer of 
1863 in the southwest than in the east. The armies of the 
Tennessee and of the Cumberland had, as their names imply, 
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rivers along which to operate and gunboats to help them on 
these lines, and by the spring of 1863 these armies had won 
many victories and made substantial advances. The army 
of the Potomac, although large and well equipped, and though 
its soldiers fought gallantly, had accomplished little. This 
army had been operating mainly along lines where the naval 
forces of the union could not help it, there were no rivers 
along which gunboats could ply. It was, as has been hereto- 
fore said, only when it changed its base of supplies to Old 
Point Comfort and operated along the line of the James river, 
opened and held for it by the navy, that this great army suc- 
ceeded in winning and keeping the territory for which it was 
fighting. 

Of course it is not possible within the limits of a brief arti- 
cle to properly apportion between the army and navy credit 
for the final outcome of our Civil war. So complex were the 
operations of these two arms of the service and so intimately 
interdependent were they that the solution of the problem sug- 
gested would require at the hands of a great strategist a thor- 
ough analysis of the whole history of that wonderful struggle. 
I have attempted no such task; only a brief review to recall 
facts which, if not forgotten, have apparently been underesti- 
mated by the general public. 

The operations of the Civil war were carried on upon an ex- 
tensive scale: There were enlisted in the armies of the union 
altogether, 2,672,341 men; the navy never at one time con- 
tained more than 52,000. The armies represented every ham- 
let in the United States; there were very few of the older fam- 
ilies that did not have some blood relative in their ranks. Sol- 
diers returning to their firesides naturally familiarized their 
friends and neighbors with the exploits of the armies in which 
they had served; and these soldiers have in large part written 
the history of the war. Regimental, brigade, division and 
corps histories have been written and published almost without 
number. Soldiers and their intimate friends numbered by the 
millions have been the readers of these books, while those who 
were personally concerned in the operations of the navy were 
relatively few, and most of them were common sailors, drawn 
Jargely from the merchant marine. These men have not writ- 
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ten and they have not read to any great extent histories; but 
they were men who with the officers of their corps, helped to 
make history during the trying times of the Civil war, and their 
deeds have never been exploited before the public as they de- 
serve to be. The historian who shall take up the subject, with 
the time and ability to do justice to it, will render an invaluable 
service to his country. He will not only rescue from the par- 
tial forgetfulness into which it has fallen, one of the most. bril- 
liant chapters of that memorable war, but he will also set 
clearly before the public mind the influence of sea power as a 
factor in the past history of this country. This he will never 
be able to do without demonstrating at the same time, that we 
cannot afford to be without a navy in the future. 

The situation as it was during the Civil war, may be, to 
some extent, repeated in the future in a war with a foreign na- 
val power. ‘The seacoast over which the confederacy was an- 
noyed and attacked is still the seacoast of the United States, 
and added to this is the coast from Maine to Cape Henry, and 
from Puget Sound to the gulf of California. All this is assailable 
in the future, and all this is to be defended by the United States. 
It is not at all likely that any foreign power could, with success, 
invade the interior of our country, but we are still vulnerable 
from the sea. Our ports can be blockaded, our commerce can 
be destroyed, we can be isolated from the world, our flag can be 
humiliated and insulted, unless we understand and appreciate 
the value of sea power. We must stand always ready and able 
to defend and maintain the integrity of our country, its honor 
and dignity at home and abroad. 

Ships and guns, torpedoes and men, are all of little use un- 
less officers know how to fight them. Individual ships, however 
bravely and skillfully they may be handled and fought, can 
accomplish but little if the officers do not know when, where 
and how to dispose them; while at the same time skill in hand- 
ling, courage in fighting, and knowledge of the proper disposi- 
tion of ships in battle, will often be of little avail without contin- 
ual and prompt supplies of everything needed in the exigencies 
of war, all of which must be reckoned for beforehand. Success- 
ful war means all of these things and more besides. It means, 
if the exigency requires, the exertion by a nation of its utmost 
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power, the utilization of all its resources, the tapping of every 
source of supply, the employment of every manufactory, every 
ship and every man that can be useful, and all this with the ut- 
most promptitude and despatch. Further than this, plans of 
attack and defense must be devised, and these cannot be suc- 
cessfully made without the most accurate knowledge of har- 
bors, inlets, safe and unsafe passages, tides and everything else 
pertaining to the possible theaters of impending war, 


THE AMERICAN NAVY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY CHARLES 0. PAULLIN. 


[Charles O. Paullin, naval expert, has devoted special attention to the study of the 
development of naval warfare during the period of history of which the American 
Revolution was a part, and has delivered addresses on the subject before the Naval 
Institute at Annapolis, one of which forms the following article which is published 
with the approval of the Institute.] 


American students are more or less familiar with the prin- 
cipal achievements of the continental navy of the American 
Revolution. Numerous writers have popularized the naval 
successes of that celebrated sea officer, John Paul Jones. Esek 
Hopkins, the first and only commander in chief of the Ameri- 
can navy, “Commodore” Samuel Tucker, and Captains John 
Barry, Joshua Barney and Silas Talbot have found their bi- 
ographers, who have done ample justice to their gallant and 
praiseworthy conduct. In 1813 Thomas Clark wrote the first 
narrative history of the continental navy. Clark was not 
critical of his sources of information, and his statements must 
be taken with some caution. In 1839 James Fenimore Cooper, 
the well known novelist, published a readable and entertaining 
account of the Revolutionary navy, which, upon the whole, 
has not been improved upon by other writers. This is not to 
say, however, that Cooper’s history is altogether reliable or 
judicial in its treatment. It is marked by the bias of the peri- 
od in which it was written. After the manner of our early 
historians Cooper wrote with a quill plucked from the wing of 
the American eagle. To the enthusiastic writers who breathed 
the fresh and invigorating air of the new republic, it seemed 
unpatriotic, almost traitorous, to write down the seamy side 
of Revolutionary history. Consequently they touch lightly, 
or even omit entirely, events disparaging to the Americans. 
Lieutenant George F. Emmons published in 1853 a list of the 
vessels and prizes of the continental navy. This is valuable, 
although not complete. Later histories of the continental 
navy treat the subject popularly. The most recent narratives 
are those of Spears and Maclay. 


These various authors furnish us with considerable detail 
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concerning the movements, engagements and tactics of the 
Revolutionary vessels. Additional material of similar char- 
acter, chiefly in manuscript, is now accessible in our leading 
libraries. Drawing on these sources of information let us pro- 
ceed to classify the different movements and engagements of 
the vessels of the continental navy, with reference to the ob- 
jects which the men who controlled the vessels had in mind. 
Thus, we will obtain a more general view of the operations of 
the navy than previous writers had taken. Inasmuch as the 
information so gained bears upon the subject of naval strategy, 
it may be of some practical value, notwithstanding the great 
revolution in naval warfare that has occurred in the last fifty 
years. Captain Mahan has pointed out, that, while naval 
tactics vary with the improvements in the motive power and 
armament of the fleets, the basic principles of naval strategy 
donot. They are as enduring as the order of nature. 

The operations of the vessels of the continental navy will 
be divided into primary and secondary operations. A primary 
operation will be described as one directed against the enemy’s 
naval vessels at sea. Any other operation whatever will be 
called a secondary operation. Primary operations will be 
divided into major and minor. In major operations fleets of 
considerable size and force will be matched against each other, 
as was the case at the battles of Santiago, Trafalgar, and Mar- 
tinique. Minor primary operations are engagements between 
some two or three of the smaller vessels of the combatants. 
A good example of this is the fight between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis. Secondary operations are of vari- 
ous forms, chief of which is commerce destroying. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the continental naval de- 
partment did not engage its vessels in primary naval opera- 
tions. The royal navy was vastly superior to the continental 
navy in the number and size of vessels, in the number of guns 
to a ship, and in the weight of metal. Indeed the very ex- 
istence of the continental vessels depended upon their ability 
to keep outside of the range of the larger guns of the royal 
navy. The continental naval department sometimes gave 
specific orders to its captains to avoid encountering the British 
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“two deckers”’ or engaging their ships of war unless one could 
be found alone. 

In the minor primary operations of the Revolution some 
thirty to thirty five engagements may be counted. The hon- 
ors here are upon the whole evenly divided. The Americans 
captured ten or twelve naval vessels of the enemy. With the 
exceptions of the frigate Fox, 26 guns, captured by John Manly 
between New England and Newfoundland; and the sloop 
Drake, 20 guns, and the ship Serapis, 44 guns; and the Count- 
ess of Scarbourough, 20 guns, captured by Captain John Paul 
Jones in European waters, the prizes of the Americans were 
minor naval craft averaging ten or twelve 4’s and 6’s._ The 
British captured or destroyed about the same number as they 
lost, but their prizes were, on the average, larger and better 
armed vessels than those of the Americans. Seven of them 
were frigates. On the other hand the British had no victory 
so brilliant as that of Jones off Flamborough Head. 

The secondary operations of the navy were more impor- 
tant than its primary. They mainly involved the protection of 
American commerce, the defense of certain Atlantic ports, the 
striking of the lines of communication of the British military 
forces, the attaching of the enemy’s commerce at sea, and the 
threatening and assailing of her unprotected ports and coasts, 
both at home and in her outlying dependencies. Each of these 
forms of secondary operations will now be briefly considered. 

The continental naval department defended American com- 
merce by ordering its vessels to “attack, take, burn or destroy”’ 
the enemy’s privateers. One illustration of such orders will 
suffice. In November, 1788, the marine committee of the 
continental congress wrote to the navy yard at Boston, which 
had control of naval affairs in New England, that “at present 
we consider it an object of importance to destroy the infamous 
Goodrich who has much infested our coast, cruising with a 
squadron of four, five or six armed vessels, from 16 guns 
downward, from Egg Harbor to Cape Fear in North Carolina.” 
The infamous Goodrich belonged to a notorious family of 
Virginia tories, whose privateers during the Revolution struck 
terror to the inhabitants of the Virginia and Carolina coasts. 
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More than once did the continental naval department plan 
their capture, but without success. 

The engagements between continental vessels and British 
privateers were often as bloody and hotly contested as any of 
the Revolution. An illustration of this is the well known fight 
between the American frigate Trumbull and the Liverpool pri- 
vateer Watt. The Trumbull mounted 28 guns, and was com- 
manded by Captain James Nicholson, the ranking officer of the 
continental navy; the Watt carried 32 guns, and was under 
command of Captain Coulthard. The fight took place on June 
1, 1780, to the northward of the Bermudas. A notion of its 
character may best be gained from an extract from a letter from 
Gilbert Saltonstall, captain of the marines on board the Trum- 
bull, written on June 14th, 1780. Saltonstall was in the thick 
of the fight and received eleven wounds. 

“On the first instant, at nine o’clock in the morning, Lat. 
36 degrees N., Long. 63 deprees W., we saw a sailfrom the mast- 
head, directly to the windward. As soon as she discovered us 
she bore for us; we got ready for action, at one o’clock began to 
engage, and euamaieal without the least intermission Gp: 5 
glasses, within pistol shot. It is beyond my power to give an 
adequate idea of the carnage, slaughter, havoc and destruction 
that ensued. Let the imagination do its best, it will fall short. 
We were literally cut to pieces, not a shroud, stay, brace, bowl- 
ing or any of our other rigging standing, our maintop mast 
shot away, our fore, main, mizzen, and jigger masts going by 
the board, some of our quarter-deck guns disabled, through 

ensign 62 shot, our mizzen 157, mainsail 560, foresail 180, and 
other sails in proportion, not a yard in the ship but had re- 
ceived one or more shots; six shots through her quarter above 
the quarter deck, four in the waist; our quarter stern and net- 
tings full of language, grape and musket ball.” 

The fight was indecisive. Both vessels withdrew seriously 
disabled,—the Trumbull to Boston, and the Watt to New York. 
A British account of the engagement places the account of the 
lost on the Watt at eighty eight and of the Trumbull at con- 
siderable more. The Americans gave their loss as thirty 
eight and the British as ninety two. The Trumbull had two 
lieutenants killed. Gilbert Saltonstall’ declared that there 
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had not been a more close, obstinate and bloody sea fight dur- 
ing the Revolution, not excepting that of John Paul Jones off 
Flamborough Head. 

It is significant that the only naval captains that ‘lost their 
lives in the continental service were killed with engagements 
with privateers. Captains Samuel Chew and John Skinner, 
both New England men, fell in action while in command of 
their vessels. Early in 1778 the brigantine Resistance, ten 
guns, was fitted out at New London, Connecticut, by Nathaniel 
Shaw, the continental agent at this port. Samuel Chew, 
a native of Virginia, but then a citizen of New London, was 
given command of her. On March 4, 1778, while cruising in 
West Indian seas, the Resistance had a desperate, though 
indecisive, encounter with a letter of marque of 20 guns. 
Chew and his lieutenant, George Champlain, were killed, and 
the Resistance was sailed back to Boston under-the command 
of Lieutenant Leeds. Late in the summer of the same year, 
the General Gates, 18 guns, under the command of Capt. 
John Skinner, captured the brigantine Montague in an en- 
gagement in which Captain Skinner lost his life. 

In addition to defending the American commerce by cruis- 
ing against the privateers and small naval ships of the enemy, 
the continental vessels often threw their protecting arm around 
the trade of the states. The continental naval department 
often detailed its vessels to convoy American merchantmen 
and packets, bound principally to the West Indies and France. 
At times when the trade was bound for France, the continen- 
tal ships accompanied even as far as the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, but as a rule their services did not extend beyond 
a few leagues from the American coast. Sometimes the naval 
department ordered its vessels to cruise off the Delaware bay 
or similar channel, to guide and protect incoming shipping. 

The continental naval department cooperated with Wash- 
ington and the continental army in the defense and attack of 
certain ports. In the campaigns around Philadelphia in 1777 
and 1778, the continental vessels were united with the Penn- 
sylvania state vessels, and the combined fleet was placed under 
the command of John Hazlewood of the Pennsylvania navy. 
For a time the American fleet and the two forts below Phila- 
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delphia on the Delaware held in check a British fleet which had 
ascended the river. On the capture of the forts the vessels 
could no longer hold their positions. Some of the continental 
vessels were burned to prevent their capture, while others es- 
caped, passed the city under cover of night, and took refuge 
to the northward of Philadelphia. These were later destroyed 
by the British in a raid which they made on the shipping on the 
Delaware. The continental navy lost some ten or twelve 
vessels in these campaigns. 

Late in 1779 the continental naval department ordered 
four of its vessels from Boston to assist in the defense of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, which was threatened by the enemy. 
With these vessels, together with those of the South Carolina 
navy, aconsiderable fleet was available for a naval defense of 
the city. This was entrusted to Captain Abraham Whipple, 
the senior officer of the four continental vessels. Whipple ad- 
vised that a naval defense at the bar on the seacoast, which lay 
to the eastward of the forts that commanded the entrance to 
Charleston harbor, should not be undertaken, and later he gave 
as his opinion that it was impracticable for the armed vessels 
to cooperate with the forts. Such timid councils prevailed, 
and in the end no naval defense of Charleston was undertaken. 
Three of the four continental vessels were dismantled, and their 
guns and crews were removed to reinforce the land batteries 
and troops in Charleston. On the fall of the city in May, 1780, 
all four vessels were lost. 

In 1779 a continental ship aided a Spanish fleet in captur- 
ing Mobile. As a rule, however, the continental vessels were too 
small and weak to command success in the attack and defense 
of seaports. Several times the naval department placed part 
of its fleet under the control of Washington and the French 
admiral, when they were planning an attack on some port 
held by the enemy. Several vessels were ordered to cooperate 
in the joint French and American attack on Newport in 1778. 
In the fall of 1779 Washington and Count D’Estaing planned 
to attack Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. The continental 
fleet at Boston was to render them what assistance it could. 
This expedition was abandoned. 

The continental ships struck at the enemy’s lines of com- 
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munication between ite Sty a aE ee 
British Tales Oa tn ee 
Indies. After the transfer of the war to the southern states in 
1778 and 1779, transports running between New York and 
Savannah and Charleston were vulnerable craft. The first 
important capture made during the Revolution was that of a 
transport. One of the la last days of November, 1775, Captain 
by Washington during the siege of siege of Boston, took the brigantine 
Nancy. Among other stores the Nancy had on board 2,000 
muskets, 100,000 flints, 30,000 round shot more than 30 tons 
of musket shot, eleven mortar beds, and a brass mortar weigh- 
ing ten thousand | pounds. This o1 ordnance was of the g greatest 
value to the colonists. 

~The most successful haul of the enemy’s transports was 
made in the spring of 1779. In order to protect the trade of the 
southern states, which the British were ravaging, the naval de- 
partment ordered the continental vessels at Boston to sweep 
the coast from Cape May to the bar of South Carolina. On 
March 13th a fleet consisting of the Warren 32, Captain J.B. 
Hopkins, Queen of France 28, Captain Joseph Olney, and the 
Ranger 18, Captain Thomas Simpson, sailed from Boston for 
the coast of the southern states. Captain Hopkins, a son of 
Commodore Esek Hopkins, was in command of the fleet. On 
April 7th he captured the private schooner Hibernia. He learn- 
ed from this vessel of the sailing of a fleet of transports from 
New York, bound for Brigadier General Campbell’s army in 
Georgia, and laden with stores and supplies. On the next day 
fifteen leagues off Cape Henry, Hopkins fell in with the fleet 
and, meeting with trifling resistance, he made prizes of seven of 
its nine vessels. Hopkins now returned to New England with 
his eight prizes, and succeeded in bringing them all into either 
Boston or Portsmouth. The naval department congratulated 
Hopkins and his fellow captains on the successful outcome of 
their cruise. 

The most important objective of the naval department in 
its operations was the capture of the British commerce in 
transit at sea. It planned to intercept England’s sugar ships 
of the West Indies, her Newfoundland fishing craft, hoe Hudson 
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bay fleet laden with skins and peltries, her Guineamen laden 
with cargoes of ivory, gold dust and slaves,and her Mississippi 
trade with its lumber and furs. Plans were made by naval 
agents and naval officers, to ensnare the enemy’s Baltic trade, 
the Irish linen ships, the Brazil whaling fleet, and homeward 
bound East Indiamen. The sending of frigates to the Coro- 
mandel coast to intercept the enemy’s China ships and the 
trade of India was seriously considered. On one occasion the 
naval department designed to attack English vessels bound for 
Canada with cargoes of Indian goods. But generally it was 
fleets returning to England at which blows were aimed, for the 
many vessels which made up these fleets were like honey laden 
bees flying homeward to their hives. 

The British fishing fleets on the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland and the homeward bound West Indiamen were 
found most vulnerable. It is not practicable for a combatant 
to prey upon commerce far from its base of operations. The 
frequent manning of prizes depletes his crews, and compels 
him to make an early return home.. Then too, the chance of 
prizes being retaken is increased with the distance they must 
travel to reach safe ports. The operations of continental ships 
in European waters were made practicable by their use of 
French ports as naval stations. In attacking England’s com- 
merce, the naval department found most promise of a substan- 
tial reward in directing its vessels to cruise during the summer 
to the eastward of the Burmudas in the track of the homeward 
bound West Indiamen, laden with rum, sugar, cotton, coffee and 
other colonial products. These fleets sometimes consisted of 
as many as 175 merchantmen under the convoy of a few ships 
of war. Skilled seamanship found it comparatively easy to cut 
out a few sail from such large fleets. In three instances coloni- 
al ships made captures which netted them more than one mil- 
lion dollars each. 

Two of these fortunate ventures were made in 1779 and the 
other in 1782. Early in 1779 the ship General Gates and the 
sloop Providence sent prizes into Boston which sold for 
$1,200,000. In August of that year a fleet of four vessels under 
the command of Captain Abraham Whipple fell in with the 
Jamaica fleet bound for London, and convoyed by a 32 gun 
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frigate, and three other armed vessels. Whipple without much 
difficulty captured ten large merchantmen laden with rum and 
sugar. Seven of these vessels arrived at Boston and one at 
Cape May, and the other two were probably retaken. The 
prizes with their cargoes sold for more than $1,250,000. In the 
fall of 1782 Captain John Barry in the frigate Alliance carried 
four Jamaicamen, richly laden with rum and sugar, into 
L’Orient, France, which sold for $3,100,000. This was the 
largest sum realized on any cruise during the Revolution. 

The committee of foreign affairs of the continental con- 
gress proposed to the American commissioners at Paris the most 
extensive naval expedition planned for the continental fleet. 
This expedition was to be carried out by two or three of the 
frigates which the naval department were sending to France. 
These frigates being well manned were early in February, 1778, 
to sail from France to the French island of Mauritius in the 
Indian ocean, where they should refit and replenish their 
stores. The frigates should next proceed to the Coromandel 
coast,a twenty days’ sail from Mauritius. Here they should 
intercept the enemy’s China ships and also distress the internal 
trade of India. The prizes which they would capture could be 
sold in Mauritius, and the proceeds sent to Paris by bills of ex- 
change. Goree was recommended as a better port of call than 
the Cape of Good Hope, where danger was to be apprehended 
from British vessels. In the same letter the committee of for- 
eign affairs proposed an expedition against the British vessels 
on the coast of Africa. Neither the strength of the continental 
fleet nor the resources of the struggling colonists permitted 
them to undertake so extensive an expedition as that to the 
Kast India seas. 

The continental naval department threatened and attacked 
the enemy’s coasts and towns in the British Isles, Canada, and 
the West Indies. The movements of Captain Wickes, Conyng- 
ham, and Jones in attacking the British Isles are familiar to all. 
In November, 1775, two continental captains captured Prince 
Edward Island. An attack on the shipping of the Bermudas 
was ordered to be made, if it was found practicable. Nassau, 
New Providence, was twice captured by continental vessels, 
and once by a Spanish fleet and American privateers under the 
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command of Commodore Gillon in the South Carolina, of the 
South Carolina navy. The two continental vessels visited the: 
mouth of the Senegal river on the West coast of Africa. Rob- 
ert Morris when vice president of the marine committee of the 
continental congress planned to send a fleet of five ships 
against the British possessions in the West Indies and Florida. 

These expeditions against British coasts, towns and de- 
pendencies had several objects in view. One of course was the 
capture of booty. To the extent that the expeditions were 
against the shipping and commerce of the attacked ports, their 
object was similar to that of fleets which cruised against ship- 
ping and commerce at sea. Another object was to force the 
enemy to withdraw part of his fleet from the coasts of the 
United States in order to defend his attacked possessions. To 
the extent that he did so the United Statesswould be relieved. 
The cruises made in the waters around the British Isles had in 
view the lessening of the prestige of Great Britain, the shaking 
of her credit, the alarming of her inhabitants, and the raising 
of her marine insurance; and also the impressing of Europe 
with the power and courage of the new American nation, and, 
perchance, creating a diversion in its favor. Both a psycho- 
logical and political element entered into the purposes of the 
cruises in the British waters. These cruises brought home to 
Great Britain and the continent a knowledge of the existence 
of a new flag and a new state in the family of nations. 

The naval plan devised by Robert Morris, the vice presi- 
dent of the marine committee, deserves additional notice. It 
was to be put into operation by John Paul Jones and a fleet of 
flve vessels. Jones was first to proceed to St. Christopher, in the 
West Indies, which was almost defenseless, capture the cannon, 
stores and merchandise there deposited, and then sail for 
Pensacola, Florida. Morris thought Jones might find it best 
to pass along the south side of Hispaniola, and alarm Jamaica 
by putting into some of its ports. Arriving at Pensacola he 
would find the town defended by two or three sloops of war, 
which could be easily silenced, when Pensacola would fall into 
his hands with its munitions of war, including one hundred 
pieces of artillery. Having reduced Pensacola, Jones should 
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Mississippi, in order to waylay the British merchantmen leav- 
ing there in March and April of each year with cargoes of 
indigo, rice, tobacco, skins and furs to the value of $500,000 
sterling. Returning from the gulf, Jones might alarm St. 
Augustine, and finally he might refit in Georgia, North or South 
Carolina. He was directed to carry as many marines as pos- 
sible for his operations on shore. 

Morris’s object in this expedition involved a fine bit of na- 
val policy. He proposed not so much the taking of booty, as 
the alarming of the whole British nation, and forcing the enemy 
to withdraw some of her naval forces from the coast of the Unit- 
ed States. “It has long been clear to me,” said he, ‘‘that our 
infant fleet cannot protect our coasts, and the only effectual 
relief it can afford us is to attack the enemy’s defenseless 
places and thereby oblige them to station more of their own 
ships in their own countries, or to keep them employed in follow- 
ing ours; and either way we are relieved so far as they do it.” 
Morris proposed his plan as a substitute for one of Jones’s which 
contemplated a descent on the west coast of Africa, and to the 
carrying out of which the marine committee had given its 
consent. Morris thought that the same results as Jones sought, 
could be obtained with less risk by “cruising windward of the 
Barbadoes, as all their Guineamen fall in there.” 

The naval department naturally planned and carried out 
enterprises which involved two or more forms of secondary 
operations, or both minor and secondary operations. Some- 
times it ordered its vessels to take stations at sea such that 
they would be in a position to intercept both the West India 
trade and the enemy’s transports plying between New York 
and New England. Commanders often cruised on the lookout 
for both the small naval vessels of the enemy and his privateers. 
Often the naval department left the specific object of a cruise 
to the navy board at Boston, or the commander of a vessel, and 
issued merely the general order to proceed to sea and cruise 
against the enemy. 

The reader of this paper has probably drawn parallels, far 
from fanciful, between the solutions of the naval problems 
of the Revolution made by the continental naval department, 
and those of the Spanish-American war made by the board of 
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strategy at Washington. The naval problems presented to 
the two bodies were in certain respects different. Equally 
striking similarities appear. In both wars the United States 
was fighting a European power with possessions in the West 
Indies and the Asiatic seas. The attacks on Nassau and 
Morris’s proposed expedition against the British West Indies 
correspond to the movements of the American fleet in theWest 
Indies during the late war. The operations of Wickes, Conyng- 
ham and Jones off the coast of the British Isles are matched 
by the proposed descent on the Spanish coast in 1898. The 
plan made by the committee of foreign affairs in 1777 to 
send a fleet of frigates to Mauritius and from thence to operate 
against the Coromandel coast looks singularly like Admiral 
Dewey’ s movement from Hong Kong against Manila. 

The hope is to be cherished that America will never again 
cross swords with her kin across the seas, but if moved by some 
untoward fate she should, it is not too much to say that a 
naval board of strategy at Washington will devise plans of 
naval attack and defense quite similar to those of the con- 
tinental naval department of the American revolution. 
The weak spots in a nation’s armor often prove to be its out- 
lying dependencies, especially when they are situated near the 
enemy’s coast. The principles of naval strategy which led the 
continental navy department either to attack or to plan to 
attack Canada, the Newfoundland fisheries, the Bermudas, and 
the British West Indies are still operative, notwithstanding 
the vast changes which the past century and a quarter has 
witnessed in the methods of naval warfare, and in the dis- 
tribution of the territory of the western hemisphere among 
nations, new as well as old. In a world of change the funda- 
mental principles of naval strategy remain immutable. 
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Tn order to understand fully the merits of the early actions 
of the war of 1812, it is necessary to notice for a moment the 
policy of the naval administration during the period preceding 
the war, and the condition of the navy when the war broke out. 
The navy of that day and of the present really dates from 1794, 
when an act of congress provided for the building of six frig- 
ates, to check the depredations of the Algerian corsairs. 

The old Revolutionary navy had passed entirely out of 
existence; and though some of the senior officers of the new 
ships were selected from the well known Revolutionary names, 
they were men who had been for ten years in private life, and 
their juniors had never seen any naval service. Selected has- 
tily in the course of a few months, the corps of officers was 
necessarily an ill trained and unwieldly body; and Morris 
tells us in his autobiography how imperfect the selection was. 
Algiers gave the new navy nothing to do, but fortunately for 
the service, the energetic action of congress in 1798, in declar- 
ing reprisals upon French armed vessels, gave it active and 
salutary occupation. By the autumn of 1798 nearly the 
whole fleet, composed of all the frigates that were ready, and 
many other vessels numbering altogether about twenty, were 
cruising in the West Indies, where they remained for two 
years. In 1801, the Peace Establishment act, by reducing 
the number of officers of all grades, while it operated severely 
on some of the veterans, nevertheless proved of substantial 
benefit in winnowing the service of most of the chaff that had 
entered in 1798. The officers who remained, and who formed 
the nucleus of the modern navy, comprised a large number of 
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an intense esprit de corps, and ambition for the profession, 
and who developed later an extraordinary aptitude for it. All 
they needed was training in active service, and a field for the 
exercise of their undeveloped powers. This came to them in 
the Tripolitan war, which occupied the navy for about four 
years. It gave the junior officers the best possible training, 
under such commanders as Dale, Rodgers and Preble; and the 
earnestness with which they seized every opportunity for 
winning fame shows the zest with which they had entered upon 
the profession. 

The foreign policy during the next few years was one of 
peace and self abnegation. The wars of Napoleon were then at 
their height, and the United States suffered the humiliations 
of a timid neutral between two unscrupulous belligerents. 
This timidity rose not so much from the weakness of the state 
as from the weakness of the parties. The naval campaign 
against France in 1798 had been very successful, as were 
subsequently the naval campaigns against England in 1812; 
and a bold policy might have led to a like success in 1805. 
But, unfortunately, the rivalry of France and England was 
reflected at home. The federalists would not hear of a war 
with England, nor the anti-federalists of hostilities with 
France; and though the former were generally the advocates 
of a spirited foreign policy, yet their indignation was never 
very marked upon a question of English aggression, and John 
Quincy Adams tells us that he abandoned his party because 
it resented the outrage of the Chesapeake in so lukewarm a 
fashion. 

By way of retaliation for belligerent encroachments, Jef- 
ferson adopted the self denying measure of the embargo, which 
forbade the departure of any ships from the ports of the United 
States, except foreign ships in ballast and coasters. As an 
offensive measure it was a failure, while its effect at home was 
most disastrous. As it soon became evident that it threaten- 
ed the mercantile interests of the country with ruin, it was 
replaced by a prohibition on importation from France and 
Great Britain. This was so far better, in that under it Ameri- 
can vessels were free to go abroad and pursue such trade as 
they could. But it had one fatal result, which must have been 
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foreseen at its passage. Fully nineteen twentieths of the rev- 
enue of the state was derived from customs, and by the non- 
importation acts more than half the usual amount was with- 
drawn. The revenue fell from $17,000,000 in 1808 to $7,770,- 
000 in 1809; and the government, while it was pursuing an 
ageressive foreign policy that might end in war, was volun- 
tarily cutting off its own resources. The act was repealed 
in 1810, but the government, to save its self respect, was given 
authority, in case either power revoked its noxious degrees 
and the other refused, to revive the prohibition against the 
offender. \ 

When congress met, late in 1811, a strong war party of 
younger men obtained the control of affairs. Though both 
nations had committed aggressions, and though France was 
far less capable of effective hostilities, the old antipathy of the 
anti-federalist party for Great Britain directed the energies 
of the new movement chiefly against that power. For this 
there was some excuse, in that France had latterly made a 
show of concession, to which England, more candid and direct 
in her negotiations failed to respond. The relations with 
England were, moreover, complicated by the grievance of 
impressment. The dominant party carried everything before 
it, and on the 18th of June, 1812, war was declared against 
Great Britain. 

During all this period, when a rupture often seemed immi- 
nent, little was done to improve the navy. The last vessels of 
any size that were added to it were the brig Hornet in 1805, 
(later altered to a sloop) and the sloop-of-war Wasp in 1806, 
rating 18 guns each. The remaining efforts of the naval 
administration were devoted to the building of gunboats. 

Attention was first directed to this species of war vessel 
by their success in the operations before Tripoli. For special 
services, such as that for which Preble employed them, as aux- 
iliary to larger vessels, in flotilla engagements in shoal waters, 
and for attacking the picaroons and other piratical craft that 
infested the West Indies, they were no doubt of some use. 
But Jefferson’s idea—and it was peculiarly his idea—was to 
transform the navy into a fleet of gunboats, to do away with 
the frigates, and if the country became involved in war, to 
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make it a defensive war, solely. It was claimed for the gun- 
boats that, together with fortifications, they would be the best 
protection for coasts and harbors, the mouths of rivers, and 
shoal waters in general. This scheme of defense was a part of 
the isolating policy of the government—a policy which sought 
to draw the nation in upon itself, to surround it with barriers, 
to destroy intercourse and commerce with the rest of the world, 
and to repel attack by means of forts, embargoes, and pro- 
hibitions on importations. 

During Jefferson’s administration, congress was ready to 
carry out the plan to its fullest extent. In 1806 and 1807 over 
a million of dollars were expended in the building of gunboats. 
The materials for six ships of the line, which had been ac- 
cumulated during Adams’s administration, were devoted to the 
same object. One hundred and seventy six gunboats were 
built, and distributed in the bays and harbors; and the ablest 
of the older lieutenants were placed in command of flotillas, 
to enforce the embargo at the different ports, and to suppress 
the commerce they were commissioned to protect. 

In 1809, upon a change of presidents, congress made an 
examination of the working of the system, and it was found 
that the one hundred and seventy six gunboats in the service 
had cost $1,800,000. The cost of the frigate President, mount- 
ing 56 guns, armament and all, was $220,000. Hence the 
money that was wasted on the gunboats would have built 
eight first class frigates; frigates which the British authorities 
always asserted were equal to small line of battle ships. It 
was also found that the annual cost of a frigate carrying 56 
guns was $120,000, while that of 56 gunboats carrying one gun 
each was $650,000. 

These figures put an end to the gunboat system. No 
more were built, and during the next three years they con- 
sumed the revenue without giving any proof of usefulness. 
In March, 1812, an act was passed directing that they should 
all be put out of commission. During the war the government 
got rid of them as fast as it could; and finally only three re- 
mained in the service, the rest having been sold for about one 
tenth their original cost. 

During this period, the navy proper, apart from the gun- 
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boats, maintained a precarious existence. The government 
did not look upon it with favor, and its administration was 
none of the best. In 1806 congress fixed the number of sea- 
men to be employed at nine hundred and twenty five, not 
enough to man three frigates. The affair of the Chesapeake 
in 1807, was used as an argument for the abolition of the navy, 
on the ground that foreign nations would not inflict insults 
upon our ships of war if we had no ships of war to be insulted. 
Though foreign relations grew far and far more complicated, 
the same arguments, or unreasoning denunciations, were re- 
peated year by year in the debates upon the appropriation bill. 
In 1808, in a debate upon increasing the force in commission 
a representative from South Carolina said that he was at a 
loss to find terms sufficiently expressive of his abhorrence of 
a navy. He would go a great deal farther to see it burned 
than to extinguish the fire. It was a curse to the country, 
and never had been anything else. He had always voted 
against these high federal measures, and he thanked God he 
now had an opportunity to vote against them again. 

Strange as it may seem, these words represented the gen- 
eral opinion of the majority in congress. The abhorrence was 
a matter of party discipline and party education. So strong 
was the hostility to the navy, that it is almost a wonder that 
the service was not abolished. But it found some defenders, 
men who, though in the minority, were not to be silenced by 
the partisans and intriguers who at that time controlled the 
legislature. It is a fact to be remembered by the navy, that 
in this period, when it was threatened with annihilation, it 
was ably and courageously supported by three statesmen 
from Massachusetts, in the senate by James Lloyd and in the 
house by Josiah Quincy and Joseph Story. Partly through 
their efforts, an act was passed early in 1809, directing the 
fitting out of the President, United States, Essex, and John 
Adams; and authorizing the preparation of other ships, 
the appointment of three hundred midshipmen, and the em- 
ployment of three thousand six hundred additional men. In 
the debate upon the bill Quincy said: ‘I have been a close ob- 
server of what has been said and done by a majority of this 
house, and for one I am satisfied that no insult, however gross, 
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could force this majority into a declaration of war. To use 
a strong but common expression, they could not be kicked 
into a war. What has this majority done during the two 
years in which the people have been kept in daily anticipation 
of war, toward the maintenance of our rights? We have built 
one hundred and seventy gunboats, and we have a thousand 
militia in requisition. Do we mean to fight Great Britain 
with these? Are they competent to maintain our maritime 
rights?” In the same debate an increase of the navy was re- 
commended by Story, by the construction of fifty fast frigates. 
In reply to the objection that they would all be captured he 
said: ‘I was born among the hardy sons of the ocean, and 
I cannot so doubt their courage and skill. If Great Britain 
ever obtains possession of our little navy, it will be at the ex- 
pense of the best blood of the country, and after a struggle 
that will call for more of her strength than she has ever found 
necessary for a European enemy.” ‘These predictions were 
amply fulfilled. 

The act which followed this debate, and the one passed 
in March of the same year (1809) to augment the marine corps, 
were the last measures taken to increase the navy before the 
outbreak of the war. For three years, with the prospect of 
war staring it in the face, congress did nothing in the way of 
preparation, not even during the long session of 1812, when 
the leaders were resolved to bring about hostilities. This was 
not from apathy or want of interest, but from an active spirit 
of opposition to what the party had been taught to look on as 
a high federal measure. In this very last year, though the 
naval committee recommended ten new frigates, congress only 
appropriated money enough to fit out the Chesapeake, Con- 
stellation, and Adams; and as if a war with Great Britain 
meant a desultory conflict for half a century, it provided for 
an expenditure of $200,000, annually, for three years, to- 
wards rebuilding three or four of the small frigates, too rot- 
ten to be repaired. With such encouragement the navy went 
into the war. 

At the outbreak of the war the United States navy, ex- 
clusive of gunboats, was composed of twenty one vessels, of 
which fourteen were in commission. Of the other seven, one 
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was on Lake Ontario, three were repairing and three were 
beyond repair. Of the fourteen in commission, there were 
three frigates of 44 guns, one of 38, one of 32, and one of 28; 
while the rest were sloops, brigs and schooners, carrying from 
10 to 18 guns each. 

On the other hand there were in the British navy at the 
beginning of the year 1812, two hundred and thirty six ships 
of the line, of from 60 to 120 guns each, and six hundred and 
fifty nine vessels of the class of frigates and smaller. ‘These 
frigates represent all the ships in the navy; of those actually 
in commission for sea service there were one hundred and two 
ships of the line, and four hundred and eighty two frigates 
and smaller cruisers. 

The enormous disparity between our own navy and that 
of the enemy struck the government so forcibly at the out- 
break of the war, that it was decided at Washington to lay up 
all the ships in commission. This was the logical extension 
of the administration policy. It was a self denying measure 
the same as the embargo. It was founded on the assumption 
that, as the enemy’s force was overwhelming, it would be fu- 
tile for us to keep up any force at all. The war policy of the 
government seemed to be to make a declaration, and to scare 
the enemy with bluster if possible, but to avoid any formi- 
dable preparations, which would lead their adversary to a vig- 
orous pursuit of the war. Our safeguard and shelter from the 
resentment of foreign powers was to lie in their contempt—a 
feeling which it was our interest studiously to cultivate. In 
applying this policy to the navy, the cabinet was overruled 
by the president, who had only been persuaded to change his 
mind by the earnest remonstrances of Bainbridge and Stewart. 

Under these circumstances little or nothing was expected 
from the navy, and so it was that when, in the first eight months 
three British frigates and three brigs or sloops of war were 
captured in engagements with single ships, the country was 
taken by surprise, and was ready to believe in the invinci- 
bility of the American men-of-war. Accounts were distorted 
and exaggerated until the notion became generai—a notion 
which prevails more or less in the popular mind to this day— 
that the victories of American ships during the war were won 
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over superior force, and through the display of extraordinary 
prowess. As a matter of fact, however, in nearly every en- 
gagement in which we were successful, we had a decided ad- 
vantage at the start, in the number and size of guns, in the 
composition and size of the crews, and in the strength and gen- 
eral equipment of the ships. Moreover, the crews of American 
ships were in many cases superior in their discipline to the 
English, and, above all, their skill in gunnery was far in ad- 
vance of their opponents. Many of these advantages must 
be set down to the credit of the officers, no less than the 
successful handling of the ships in action. The superiority 
of equipment was also largely due to the energetic and wisely 
directed pressure of officers upon the naval administration. 
English officers, on the other hand, from long continued suc- 
cesses had grown slack, and the twenty years’ war in Europe 
had exhausted the supply of good seamen, so that some of 
their ships on our coast were undermanned, or supplied with 
raw crews pressed into service. It was therefore doubtless 
due to the efforts of our officers that the advantages were on 
our side; still, there is no use of denying that in most of the 
single engagements we had the advantage. 

As our officers had been careful and judicious in prepara- 
tion, so they fought their actions with courage and skill; and 
our naval historians only injure their cause by seeking to rep- 
resent them as victories won in the face of heavy odds. As 
far as bringing on an engagement was concerned, the American 
officers were generally less ready to do so than their opponents; 
and rightly, for the loss of a single ship would have been a far 
greater calamity to the country than the loss of a dozen would 
have been to Great Britain. England might readily have 
sacrificed twenty frigates in bringing all our ships into action, 
and would not have felt the loss seriously; while the series 
of actions would have extinguished our navy altogether. 
Throughout the whole war, American commanders followed 
a far more cautious system of tactics than the English, and on 
several occasions chose to avoid a combat with a ship nearly 
equal, rather than risk the safety of one of our diminutive 
fleet. The event proved their wisdom; of the seventeen sea- 
going vessels that could be utilized at the beginning, ten were 
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burned or captured during the war. The ships that escaped, 
comprising the Constitution, United States, Congress, John 
Adams, Hornet, and Enterprise, were only saved by the ex- 
ercise of the greatest care and prudence. 

The English mode of fighting, on the other hand, which 
they had learned in the wars with the French, was to attack 
any enemy they met, even though the odds were very much 
against them, and either demoralize him by a tremendous fire 
at close quarters or carry him by boarding. Their great supe- 
riority in discipline and training, and their wonderful solidity 
and tenacity, generally gave them the victory. Their uni- 
form experience had taught them to think little of maneu- 
vering for advantages in sea fights, and to set a far higher value 
on sheer bravery and elan in making an attack. The re- 
volution of 1789, by introducing ideas of equality totally in- 
compatible with discipline at sea, had disorganized the French 
navy; and, while in this condition, it received those crushing 
defeats from which it never recovered. In fighting with one 
of their ships, an enemy gained no special advantage by ma- 
neuvering; in fact, he needed none. The boldest plan was the 
safest; to go directly up to his antagonist, batter him for a 
while and then board, if he had not already struck. Hence 
the tactical skill, the art of maneuvering, the quality which 
in land operations is called strategy or generalship, where it 
is a great qualification for a military commander, was regarded 
as a thing of little moment by officers of the school of St. Vin- 
cent and Nelson. 

During the war of 1812, and especially at first, the English 
captains used the methods that had previously proven so suc- 
cessful; and having everything to gain by victory, and little 
to lose by defeat, they could afford to run greater risks than 
the Americans. They had learned to look on an engagement 
with a larger ship as attended with little danger; and were sur- 
prised in turn to find that the dashing tactics of European 
warfare were at fault. Their enemy was wary, and ma- 
neuvered at a distance, using his long guns to advantage; his 
gunnery was most accurate, and told at long or short range 
with far greater effect than their own; his tops were filled with 
riflemen, expert marksmen, who brought down a man with 
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every shot. This explains the readiness with which the Guer- 
riere, the Java, and the Macedonian engaged a superior force, 
and it explains also the rapidity and certainty of the fatal 
result. We cannot have too much admiration for these fine 
displays of courage on the part of the English captains; and 
we need not on that account think that the wary and cautious 
tactics of our own officers showed a want of bravery, for con- 
gress by its scanty provision for the national defense had 
forced this policy upon them. In discussing these actions, Sir 
Howard Douglas, a writer of great reputation in his day, com- 
mends this quality of the American officers to the English 
navy, in the strongest terms, under the name of circumspec- 
tion. But Sir H. Douglas wrote after the American war; the 
word circumspection applied in the same way in 1812, would 
have been regarded by Englishmen as a euphemism for cow- 
ardice. Now, it is a noteworthy fact that all our captains in 
the frigate actions of 1812, Bainbridge, Hull, and Decatur, 
whose personal courage nobody can deny, had used this cir- 
cumspection when engaged with an inferior force; while Law- 
rence, in the engagement with the Shannon in the following 
summer, though he had far greater need of it, in that he was 
more nearly matched with his opponent, went into the action 
with impetuous bravery, scorned all tactical advantages, and, 
after a gallant and bloody struggle lost his vessel. 

Before going into the details of the war, one word about 
the various accounts of it. Soon after its close several books 
were published in the United States, filled with the brag and 
bluster for which Americans sometimes have been, justly or 
unjustly, condemned. The English official reports were not 
for some time made public, and some of these books having 
found their way into England, aroused the indignation of 
naval officers who knew the facts as they were. Hence the 
English naval historians have made it a special duty to an- 
swer these pretensions, and we may be said to have brought 
on ourselves much righteous reproach. The principal his- 
tory of the British navy during the wars of Napoleon—from 
1793 to 1815—is written by a lawyer named James, and is a 
wonder of careful and minute research. In the volume on 
the American war, however, he has lost or sunk all sense of 
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farrness or candor, and his bitter hostility to Americans and 
especially to American naval officers has made him rather 
the advocate of a cause than the annalist of a contest. He has 
devoted himself in this volume, with all the ingenuity and 
skill of a special pleader, to proving that the officers of the 
American navy, one and all, with the exception perhaps of 
Lawrence, who was beaten, were cowards, liars and black- 
guards. No charges can be too severe, no language too abu- 
sive to describe their conduct. According to James, they 
never fought when they could run away, they paid no regard 
to truth in their statements, they treated their prisoners with 
brutality, they resorted to the basest fraud and trickery to 
deceive an opponent. I know of no book in the language 
which contains such a mass of malevolent misrepresentations 
of acts and motives, such petty slurs upon men’s characters, 
such dirty innuendos, and such coarse and vulgar abuse. 
Of course the book is a gross libel; but it is, nevertheless, the 
highest authority in England upon the subject of great naval 
wars. It is hardly necessary to say that the fascinating pages 
of Cooper, with which we are all so familiar, cannot serve as 
an adequate answer to James. A single page of James shows 
more research than any chapter of Cooper; and it has always 
seemed to me a pity that no naval officer has been found to 
write a complete refutation of the slanders of the English 
historian. 

On the 21st of June, three days after the declaration of 
war, a squadron sailed from New York under the command 
of Commodore Rodgers, composed of the President, as flag- 
ship; the United States, Commodore Decatur, the Congress, 
Captain Smith; the Hornet, Captain Lawrence; and the Argus, 
Captain Arthur Sinclair. The object of the cruise was the 
capture of one hundred merchantmen, known to have sailed 
from Jamaica some time earlier for England, with a convoy. 
When two days out, on the morning of the 23rd, the squadron 
fell in with and chased the British frigate Belvidera, Captain 
Byron, armed, according to James with 42 guns. When the 
chase began, the Belvidera was about six miles off; but, in the 
course of the afternoon, the President, which was the fastest 
ship in the squadron, came up within a half a mile of her, and 
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perhaps nearer, and opened fire from her bow guns, doing some 
damage. Presently one of those guns, a 24-pounder, burst, 
and killed and wounded several officers and men. Among 
the wounded was Commodore Rodgers. The Belvidera re- 
turned the fire with four guns which had been shifted to her 
stern ports. A running fight was kept up in this way for 
some time, and as the ships in chase were gaining on him, 
Captain Byron cut away some of his anchors, threw over- 
board his boats, and otherwise lightened his ship. This had 
the desired effect, and the President gradually lost ground. 
At midnight the chase was given up as hopeless. The loss 
on each side was a little over twenty in killed and wounded, 
most of the casualties of the President resulting from the burst- 
ing of the gun. Unfortunately the delay prevented the squad- 
ron from overtaking the Jamaica fleet; and, after following 
it across the ocean, the ships returned late in August to Boston, 
having taken seven prizes. 

At the time that the squadron left New York, the Essex 
was lying there, undergoing repairs. She was under the com- 
mand of Porter, about this time promoted to a captain. On 
the 3rd of July, her repairs being completed, she sailed on a 
cruise alone. On the 11th, at night, Porter came up with 
several vessels, which he learned were British transports, un- 
der convoy of the frigate Minerva. Porter’s intention was 
to run alongside the frigate and surprise her; but finding him- 
self unable to do this, he cut off her nearest transport. The 
Minerva discovered the capture, but went on her way without 
molesting the Essex. The prize was ransomed for $14,000. 
She had on board between one and two hundred soldiers, on 
their way to Quebec to take part in the war. 

About a month later, on the 13th of August, the Essex 
fell in with the sloop-of-war Alert, which engaged her, appar- 
ently without perceiving the difference in force. The action 
lasted only eight minutes. After a few broadsides the Alert 
surrendered, the men deserting their guns in a panic. The 
sloop had seven feet of water in her hold, and three men wound- 
ed. The Essex had no injuries or casualties. This was the 
first capture of a public ship of the enemy made by us during 
the war. It was chiefly remarkable for the disproportionate 
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injury to the two ships and for the short duration of the en- 
counter. The Essex was far superior in the number and 
weight of the guns, in the number of men, in the fighting qual- 
ities of the ship; while the Alert, according to the English ac- 
count, was, except in the commander, badly officered and 
manned, and the result showed unfavorably for the discipline 
and gunnery of her crew. 

The prize was fitted as a cartel and sent with the prisoners 
to Newfoundland. Porter returned to the Delaware in Sep- 
tember. During the cruise he made nine captures and re- 
captured five American privateers and merchantmen, making 
fourteen prizes in all. Two of these were burnt, one was 
captured by the Belvidera, and the rest were sent in or ran- 
somed. 

Before this time, an English squadron, composed of the 
Africa, a 64-gun ship, and the frigates Shannon, Guerriere, 
Belvidera and ASolus, under Commodore Broke, of the Shan- 
non, had assembled on the coast, and was watching for our 
cruisers. About the middle of July the Nautilius left New 
York and, after a few hours sailing, fell in with this squadron. 
All the usual measures were taken to lighten the ship and to 
aid her escape, but after a six hours chase she surrendered to 
the Shannon. 

On the 12th of July, four days before the capture of the 
Nautilius, the Constitution under Captain Hull, left the Chesa- 
peake for New York. On the afternoon of the 16th, she fell 
in with Commodore Broke’s squadron off Barnegat. I will 
not here go into the details of the famous chase, with which 
every one is familiar, and which we can now read in the spirit- 
ed narrative of one of the principal actors, the gallant first 
lieutenant of the Constitution. On the 19th, after three days 
of incessant toil and anxiety, the ship finally lost sight of her 
pursuers, anda week later she landed safely in Boston. 

After a week in port, Hull sailed on a cruise to the east- 
ward. He took and burned some prizes in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence; and hearing that the squadron from which he recently 
had escaped was in the neighborhood, he steered to the south- 
ward. 

On the 19th of August, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
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when at sea, in about the latitude of New York, the Consti- 
tution made a strange sail to the southward and the east- 
ward. Hull had already had information that an English 
frigate was cruising alone to the southward, and he suspected 
that this was the object of his search, and accordingly bore 
down for her. The wind was N.W., and the strange ship was 
sailing close-hauled on the starboard tack. At three o’clock 
the two ships were near enough to make each other out, and 
Hull’s conjecture proved to be right. The stranger was the 
frigate Guerriere, of 38 guns, according to her nominal rating, 
which had left the squadron of Commodore Broke, and was 
on her way to Halifax. 

At four o’clock the Constitution altered her course to 
5.8.W., gaining rapidly on her opponent; and at 4:45, being 
then between two and three miles distant, the Guerriere backed 
her main topsail and waited for the American ship to come 
up. Upon this the Constitution took in her topg gallant sails, 
staysails and flying jib, took a second reef in the topsails, 
hauled the courses up, sent down the royal yards, prepared 
for action, and beat to quarters. 

The two ships now closed. At five the Guerriere hoisted 
her colors, and five minutes later she began firing. According 
to the American reports, all her shot fell short. They were, 
however, returned with a few shots from the bow guns, and 
soon after the Guerriere wore, to prevent raking. The Con- 
stitution changed her course a little, to clear her opponent’s 
quarter, and at 5:20 the latter fired a second broadside, and 
wore ship again. This maneuver was repeated three or four 
times, the ships discharging alternate broadsides as they were 
brought to bear. Finding that these movements separated 
the ships, Hull set his maintopgallant sail and steered directly 
for the enemy, who, finding at the same time that his maneu- 
vers gave him no advantage, gradually bore up, and ran off 
under topsails and jib, with the wind on the quarter. The two 
ships were now heading nearly east, the Guerriere being still 
ahead and to leeward; but the Constitution closed rapidly up 
on her port quarter, at 5:45, and passed to her beam, at a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards, and approaching nearer. At 6:05 
both ships opened fire, as their guns could be brought to bear. 
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At this point the action may fairly be said to have be- 
gun, as little or no injury had been inflicted on either ship up 
to this time. In a few minutes, the heavy fire from the guns 
of the Constitution, double shotted with round and grape, 
began to tell, and at 6:15 Hull had the satisfaction of seeing 
his enemy’s mizzenmast fall. The natural effect of the loss 
of after-sails would have been to cause the Guerriere to fall off 
before the wind, but this would have defeated Hull’s purpose 
of passing longside of her to the windward and giving her a 
raking fire as he crossed her bow. In fact, this intention on 
the part of the American captain was so evident that the Guer- 
riere’s helm was put hard aport to keep her head off. But, 
curiously enough, notwithstanding the loss of the after-sails, 
and notwithstanding the port helm, the Guerriere came up in 
the wind, swinging round into just the position most favorable 
for the execution of Hull’s judicious plan. This was no doubt 
due to the fact that the wreck of the mast falling over the side, 
acted as a drag. 

The Guerriere’s velocity now being retarded, Hull grad- 
ually ranged ahead, and at 6:20 he put his helm hard aport 
to cross her bow and rake her. The loss of braces on board 
the Constitution and the disabling of her spanker and mizzen 
topsail, prevented her from coming to starboard as quickly 
as was desired, but she had time to give two raking broadsides 
which swept the enemy’s deck, and which were only answered 
by a few of his bow guns. The Guerriere’s jib-boom had just. 
crossed the Constitution’s quarter deck when the latter bore 
up, putting her helm astarboard, to avoid presenting her 
stern to the enemy’s broadside. This maneuver resulted in 
the entanglement of the enemy’s bowsprit and the jib-boom 
in the Constitution’s mizzen rigging, and the Englishman 
prepared to board. Morris, the first lieutenant of the Consti- 
tution, seeing this, suggested to the captain to call away the 
men to repel the boarders. This was accordingly done, but 
at the same moment Morris, who was standing on the taffrail 
and attempting to pass some turns of the main-brace over the 
Guerriere’s bowsprit, to keep her fast, was shot through the 
body, and the two ships separated. During the period of 
close contact, the wads from the enemy’s guns had set fire to 
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the cabin of the Constitution, but the fire was quickly extin- 
guished. A few minutes later the Guerriere’s fore and main 
masts went by the board, and at 6:30 she fired a gun to lee- 
ward in token of surrender. 

The fate of the battle now being decided, Hull leisurely 
set his foresail and mainsail, and hauled to the eastward to 
repair damages. All the braces were shot away, the standing 
and running rigging was somewhat cut up, and some spars 
were lost. After passing half an hour in reeving new braces 
and in repairing the other injuries, he wore round and took 
a raking position to the leeward of the enemy, within pistol 
shot. Dacres meanwhile had been making a gallant effort 
to get his ship under command to renew action, but after 
clearing away the wreck, his spiritsail yard, his only remain- 
ing reliance, was carried away, and the Guerriere lay a help- 
less wreck in the trough of the sea, rolling her main deck guns 
under water. When the Constitution returned to her at 
seven o’clock, she*surrendered. 

Finding it impossible to take the Guerriere into port, on 
account of her shattered condition, Captain Hull set fire to 
her the next morning. She had then four feet of water and 
was sinking fast. In the fight she had fifteen officers and men 
killed, and sixty three wounded, six of them mortally. The 
Constitution received some injuries in her mast and rigging, 
though nothing that was not easily repaired. Her killed and 
wounded amounted to fourteen. The defeat was as over- 
whelming as it was unexpected. In half an hour’s close action 
an English frigate had been compelled to surrender, dismast- 
ed, sinking, a complete wreck, with one third of her force dis- 
abled. 

To understand the merits of this engagement, and of 
those which followed, which created so much elation in Amer- 
ica, and so much depression in England, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the construction and armament of the American and 
English frigates of this period. In the first place we must 
drop out of our minds any consideration of the rates of men- 
of-war of this period, which were purely conventional, and 
bore a varying relation to the strength of the armament. ‘The 
three largest frigates in our navy, the President, United States 
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and Constitution, were all nominally ships of 44 guns, but 
in point of fact they usually carried 56. On the other hand, 
the British 36 or 38 gun frigates carried from 45 to 49 guns. 
In the second place the guns themselves in the American frig- 
ates were much heavier than those in the British. There were 
two classes of guns aboard of all these vessels, long guns on 
the gun deck and carronades on the spar deck. Of the latter, 
it is only necessary to say here that they carried a heavier 
shot than the others, but had a much shorter range; hence 
they required a smaller charge, and were shorter and lighter, 
and could be worked by a smaller number of men. Several 
of these were placed on the spar deck. In the English frigates 
of war this was not a continuous deck, but consisted of only 
the quarter deck and the forecastle, connected by narrow 
gangways, but open in the middle to the gun deck. As arule, 
the English gun deck battery consisted of 18-pounders, and 
the guns in the forecastle and quarter deck were 32-pounder 
carronades, while our 44’s had 24-pounders on the gun deck 
and 42-pounder carronades above. The Constitution was an 
exception however, in that she had 32-pounder carronades 
on her spar deck, like the English frigates, instead of 42’s, as 
in the President and the United States. She had originally 
been armed like the others, but the strain was found to be too 
great, and the change had been made the year before. She 
retained her 24-pounders, however, in her gun deck battery. 
The only true way to estimate the true force of these ships is 
by comparing the weight of their shot at a single discharge. 
According to this method the battery of the Constitution was 
more powerful than that of her opponent by one half. 

In regard to other material advantages, that is, advan- 
tages which were not due in any way to the qualities of the 
officers and men, the size of the Constitution, her sailing qual- 
ities, the thickness of her frame, and the stoutness of her 
masts and spars, were all greatly in her favor. Moreover, 
her crew numbered about two hundred more than the Guer- 
riere, and they were more generally picked men. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, they do not ac- 
count for the vast difference in the amount of injury inflicted. 
What then were the other elements of our success? It can- 
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not be laid to extraordinary feats of daring—the conspicuous 
display of bravery lay rather with the smaller ship, which was 
ready for a plucky encounter with a superior force. It was 
not wholly in the discipline of the crew, though this was of 
the highest importance, and although the Constitution was 
remarkable in this respect, as was shown by the fortitude 
with which her escape was conducted a few weeks before. 
The all important point of difference, the one which served us 
during the whole war, was the practical training and skill of 
our crews in gunnery. They had constant exercise in target 
practice, and, as James says, ten shots with the necessary pow- 
der were allowed to be expended in play, to make one hit in 
earnest. The English crews, on the other hand, rarely or 
never fired their guns except in an engagement, and strict 
limits were fixed to the consumption of ammunition in target 
practice. Hence, in all our actions, a short time sufficed to 
disable the enemy; he was hulled repeatedly, and his masts 
were shot away, before he had accomplished more than a slight 
damage to our sails or rigging. 

Another illustration of this is the action between the 
Wasp and the Frolic. The Wasp had left the Delaware on 
the 13th of October, and on the 18th met the brig Frolic, Cap- 
tain Whynyates, at sea, about east of Albemarle sound, in 
charge of a convoy from Honduras to England. As to arma- 
ment the two vessels were nearly matched. Each carried six- 
teen 32-pounder carronades, and from two to six additional 
guns, about the number and caliber of which accounts differ. 
The only long guns carried by the Wasp were two 12-pounders. 
She is also said to have carried two brass 4-pounders in her 
tops. The Frolic, according to a very explicit statement of 
Captain James, in his report of the action, carried, in addition 
to her carronades, four 12-pounders on the main deck, and 
two 12-pounder carronades on the topgallant forecastle. 
James denies that the Frolic carried six extra guns, and puts 
the number at four, two long sixes, and two 12-pounder car- 
ronades, one of which was lashed on the forecastle, and both 
of which he throws out of calculation in the comparative force. 
No authority is given for these statements, and unless, sus- 
tained by other testimony, they cannot be considered of equal 
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weight with those of Captain Jones, who clearly had the best 
opportunity of knowing. Captain Whynyates says nothing 
in his report about the force of either ship. 

In other respects, the advantages were on the side of the 
Americans. The officers and crew of the Wasp numbered 
one hundred and thirty eight, while those of the Frolic, men 
and boys, numbered only one hundred and ten. For the dif- 
ference in the vessels themselves, the Wasp was heavier than 
the Frolic; added to which in a violent gale the day before, the 
Frolic had carried away her mainyard, lost her topsails, and 
sprung her main topmast; so says Captain Whynyates’s report. 
These accidents had a direct effect upon the engagement. 

At about eleven o’clock in the morning, the Wasp bore 
down for the Frolic; the Frolic waited to receive her and 
opened fire as she drew near. After five minutes of close fight- 
ing, the Wasp’s maintop mast came down, followed presently 
by her gaff and mizzen topgallant mast. At the same time 
the Frolic’s mainbraces were shot away, and she could there- 
fore carry no sail on her mainmast. This enabled the Wasp 
to take an advantageous position, and she accordingly stood 
across the Frolic’s bow, with the English ship’s jib boom 
between her fore and main rigging. In this position the 
Frolic was boarded by the officers and crew of the Wasp, led 
by Lieutenant Geo. W. Rogers, but on gaining the enemy’s deck 
they found no one to oppose them but a handful of wounded 
officers and men. No resistance was made, and the Frolic’s 
flag was lowered by James Biddle, the first lieutenant of 
the Wasp. In this engagement, whatever disadvantages the 
Frolic may have been under at the start, her casualities were 
wholly out of proportion to them. She was much injured in 
her hull, both her masts fell immediately after the action. 
She had fifteen killed and forty seven wounded, some of them 
mortally ; while the Wasp had only six killed and five wounded. 
The action was fought in a heavy sea, under very little canvas; 
but even so, the precision of the American gunners was far 
superior to that of the enemy. It is said that the Americans 
fired as the engaged side of their ship was going down, and the 
English as theirs was rising; which explains, in some measure, 
the difference in the damage each received and inflicted. Soon 
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after the engagement both ships were taken by the Poictiers, 
a seventy four, which came in sight before any preparations 
for fight could be made. 

On the 8th of October, Commodore Rogers left Boston 
with the same vessels he had commanded before, except the 
Hornet. These vessels were the frigates President, United 
States and Congress, and the brig Argus. On the 12th, the 
United States and Argus separated from the squadron, them- 
selves going in different ways. The Argus cruised for three 
months in the North Atlantic, took a few prizes, and returned 
to New York early in January. The President and Congress 
were particularly unfortunate in meeting few merchantmen, 
and they returned to Boston on the last day of the year, having 
made only two captures in the three months. 

When the United States, under Captain Decatur, left the 
other vessels, she cruised to the S.E., and on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, at sea, some distance to the west of the Canary islands, 
she fell in with the British 38-gun frigate Macedonian, Captain 
Carden. The difference in the relative force of the ships was 
even greater than in the case of the Constitution and the Guer- 
riere, as the United States had 42-pounder carronades instead 
of 32’s, and on the other hand, the Macedonian lacked two of 
the Guerriere’s long 18-pounders, and their place was supplied 
by 9’s of 12’s. When the ships first sighted each other, at 
daylight, they were 12 miles apart, the Macedonian going be- 
fore the wind, and the United States to the north of it; the 
wind was §.8.E., and the United States was close hauled on the 
port tack. In this way they gradually neared, but at 7:30, 
Decatur, uncertain as to the force of the enemy, wore and stood 
off. The Macedonian continued on her course, and would 
soon have overtaken her opponent, when the latter wore again 
with a view to closing. At this point, according to the English 
historian, Captain Carden should have kept on his course and 
run across the bow of the other ship and he was advised to do 
so by his lieutenant. But he preferred to keep the weather 
gage, and passing to windward of his antagonist, they exchang- 
ed the first broadsides at 9 o’clock. The Macedonian now 
wearing followed her opponent on the same tack, and at 9:20 
came up with her quarter; at this point the fight may be fairly 
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said to have oegun. The first broadside carried away the 
mizzen topgallant mast of the United States, and the mizzen 
topmast and gaff halyards of the enemy; this produced an 
equality in sailing, and enabled the United States to oppose 
the guns on her quarter to those on her enemy’s bow in a run- 
ning fight. The diagonal fire from the United States proved 
very effective, but at 10:15 she backed her maintop sail and 
allowed the enemy to come up with her. 

As soon as the ships were abreast, there began that tre- 
mendous disabling fire of the Americans, which had been the 
main element in their previous successes. In the course of 
half an hour, the Macedonian’s mizzenmast was shot away, 
her fore and main topmasts gone, what was left of her mast and 
rigging badly cut up, her upper battery, with the exception 
of two guns, disabled, one third of her crew killed and, 
one hundred shot in her hull. The English fought with 
great bravery, and tried to get on board the United States but 
the ship would not answer the helm. The fight was now 
practically over, but the supply of filled cartridges on board 
the United States having given out, she drew off, refilled her 
cartridges at leisure, tacked and returned to a commanding 
position on the stern of the enemy, who immediately sur- 
rendered. 

In this action, the same facts are noticeable as in the 
earlier engagements, but in a more marked degree. The odds 
at the start are strongly in favor of the Americans in the size 
and strength of the ships, the number and weight of the 
guns, and in the number of men. The English tactics are 
bold, dashing, more so than in the action with the Guer- 
riere; the English captain maneuvers carelessly, and neg- 
lects his advantages. The Americans on the contrary, 
mindful of their pigmy navy, as the English papers called it, 
and the great loss to the country that would follow the de- 
struction of a single frigate, are wary and cautious to such an 
extent as almost to decline an engagement and to lead their 
enemies to charge them with cowardice; a charge which no 
one certainly could more easily repel than Decatur. The ac- 
curate and careful gunnery of the Americans and the great 
rapidity of their fire quickly disable the enemy, carry away 
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his mast, shatter his hull, silence his batteries; while in return, 
he inflicts little or no injury. The inequality in the loss of 
men is still more striking. The Americans have only seven 
killed and six wounded; while the English loss foots up to the 
comparatively enormous total of 36 killed and 68 wounded. 
As in the capture of the Guerriere, the American ship hauls off 
when the engagement is practically at an end, to renew her 
preparations, and after attending to these matters at her 
leisure, she only returns to receive a final surrender. 

Not long after the beginning of the war, the government 
had resolved to send a squadron to the south Pacific, to destroy 
the unprotected British commerce in that quarter. With 
this object, on the 27th of October, shortly after the capture 
of the Macedonian, the Essex, still under Captain Porter, left 
the Delaware, and a few days later, the Constitution, now com- 
manded by Captain Bainbridge, and the Hornet, Captain 
Lawrence, left Boston. The ships were to rendezvous at 
Bahia, and other ports on the Brazilian coast. As is well 
known, the Essex missed the other ships and went on the in- 
tended cruise alone. The Constitution and Hornet reached 
Bahia near the end of December, and the Hornet was sent in, 
Commodore Bainbridge remaining alone in the neighborhood 
of the coast. 

On the 29th, at nine o’clock in the morning, as the Con- 
stitution was-sailing by the wind, on the port tack, the wind 
being from the N.E., two vessels were seen in the N.N.E. These 
were the British 38-gun frigate Java, Captain Henry Lambert, 
and an American merchantman, a prize of the Java. The 
prize was cast off and sent into Bahia, but before her arrival 
was recaptured by the Hornet. The Constitution tacked, and 
the two opposing vessels now stood for each other; but after a 
time the Constitution, finding her signals unanswered, went 
about and stood to the southeast, to draw the Java away from 
her companion, which in the distance Bainbridge mistook for 
a ship of war. 

About noon the Java hauled up, steering a course parallel 
to the Constitution. As the morning passed away she came 
rapidly up and was made out to be an English frigate. At 2 
p. M. the two ships were within a half a mile, the Java to the 
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windward, and the firing began. They were both sailing by 
the wind, in the same direction as that of the Constitution, 
when the enemy was first sighted. At 2:20 the Constitution 
wore to avoid being raked; the Java wore also, and the ships 
being again side by side on the starboard tack, exchanged 
broadsides, by which the wheel of the Constitution was entirely 
shot away. Again the Constitution wore, and the Java, per- 
forming the same maneuver, at 2:25 passed just astern and 
missed an excellent opportunity of raking her opponent. At 
2:40 she again passed the stern of the Constitution, and this 
time fired a few guns. Immediately after, the Constitution 
luffed up close to the Java, and for a few minutes the action 
was spirited; here the head of the Java’s bowsprit was shot 
away. At 2:52 the Constitution wore again, and the Java, as 
the quickest way to get about, tacked; but after coming up in 
the wind, she paid off very slowly, from the want of head sails. 
As she was in the midst of this operation, the Constitution 
seeing her opportunity, luffed up astern of her and gave her a 
raking fire; then wearing again, she resumed her course, and 
the Java once more got alongside. Here the decisive part of 
the engagement began. At 8 minutes after 3, as Captain Lam- 
bert, foreseeing the inevitable result, was preparing to board, 
and with that view was bearing up towards the Constitution, 
the Java’s foremast fell and prevented the attempt. At 3:15 
the Constitution wore across the Java’s bows, and brought 
down her maintopmast; then luffing to leeward of her, poured 
in, first her starboard, and then her port broadside. Remain- 
ing alongside in this last position, she continued a heavy fire, 
carrying away the gaff and spanker,and finally the whole 
mizzenmast. Before this, Captain Lambert had fallen, mor- 
tally wounded, and the command of the Java devolved upon 
Lieutenant Harry Chads, who still continued bravely defend- 
ing her. Soon after four, her fire ceasing and all her flags being 
down, Bainbridge supposed she had surrendered; and then he 
performed that maneuver which we noticed in the actions of 
the Guerriere and the Macedonian, of hauling away from his 
disabled enemy and leisurely repairing his own injuries. From 
the remarkable similarity in the methods of the three captains, 
Hull, Decatur and Bainbridge, one might suppose it was a 
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regulation of the department. As in the other cases, Bain- 
bridge returned in about an hour, and took up a raking 
position only to receive the formal surrender of his adversary. 

It is hardly necessary to go oyer all the points of resem- 
blance between this case and the other two—points upon which 
we have already dwelt at length. The relative force in guns 
was about the same as in the fight with the Guerriere; while 
the crews were more nearly equal, owing to the presence on 
board the Java of a large number of supernumeraries. As far 
as one may judge from conflicting statements, there were about 
480 officers and men on board the Constitution and about 100 
less on board the Java. The difference in the killed and 
wounded was very great; the Java having 22 killed and 102 
wounded; while the Constitution had only 9 killed and 25 
wounded. At the close of the engagement, the Java was such 
a wreck that she could not be carried into port, while the Con- 
stitution, though she gave up her cruise in the Pacific, had no 
difficulty in returning to the United States, 

After the departure of the Constitution, the Hornet re- 
mained off Bahia, blockading the English sloop-of-war Bonne 
Citoyenne, which was lying in the harbor. After three weeks 
thus occupied, she was driven off by the arrival of the 74-gun 
ship Montague. She now cruised for some time off the coast 
of Brazil and Guiana, and captured two valuable prizes. On 
the 24th of February, at the entrance of Demerar river, the 
Hornet discovered a vessel of war on her weather quarter, 
edging down for her. This was the English brig Peacock, 
commanded by Captain William Peake, and mounting sixteen 
24-pounder carronades, and two long 6-pounders. The Hor- 
net, as soon as she made her out to be an enemy, cleared for 
action, and kept close by the wind, to get the weather guage. 
This was some time after 4 o’clock in the afternoon, At ten 
minutes after five, the Hornet tacked and passed close to the 
windward of the enemy, the two ships exchanging broadsides. 
As the Peacock wore after passing, the Hornet bore up, re- 
ceived the star board broadside of the enemy, ran him close on 
board his star board quarter and kept up such a heavy and 
direct fire that in less than fifteen minutes he surrendered, 
being literally cut to pieces, as Lawrence says in his report. 
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Immediately afterwards the mainmast of the Peacock fell, 
and a signal of distress was hoisted. It was found that she 
was sinking rapidly, having then six feet of water. Every 
effort was made to save her and the prisoners were taken off 
as quickly as possible; but before the work was finished, she 
went down, carrying with her 13 of her crew and 3 men from 
the Hornet. Captain Peake and 4 men were killed in the action 
and 33 wounded. The Hornet lost only 1 killed and 4 wound- 
ed—2 of the latter by the bursting of a cartridge; her rigging 
and sails were somewhat cut, but her hull had little or no 
damage. It was, like most of the others, a victory over a 
somewhat inferior force, in that the Hornet was armed with 
32-pounders against her opponent’s 24’s; but it was a victory 
of aremarkably quick and successful character. The Hornet 
immediately sailed for home and arrived at Holmes Hole on 
the 19th of March. 

Besides the Wasp and the Nautilus, only two of the navy 
had been captured during this period. One of these was the 
brig Viper, captured by the British 32-gun frigate Narcissus, 
in January, 1813. The other was the brig Vixen, so closely 
associated with the Nautilus with Prebles’ operation against 
Tripoli. Both vessels were built or bought in 1803, and both 
were altered from schooners to brigs in 1810. The Vixen 
carried 12 18-pounder carronades, and 2 long 9-pounders. 
At the time of her capture, November 22nd, 1812, she was 
cruising among the West Indies, under command of master 
commander George W. Read. She was taken by the British 
frigate Southhampton, of 32 guns, commanded by Sir J. L. 
Yeo, after a chase in which every effort had been made to es- 
cape. Soon afterwards, both vessels were wrecked on one of 
the Bahama islands. 

As no further engagements of any consequence between 
national vessels took place until the action between the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon in June, we may say that the events re- 
lated comprise the first year of the naval history of the war. 
What had been the results? During this period, the navy had 
captured in single engagements, three frigates and three brigs, 
or sloops-of-war. At the outbreak of the war, we had 6 frig- 
ates and 8 small ships or brigs in commission; while upon the 
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coasts of America were three squadrons of the enemy, any one 
of which was a match for all of ours. On the Halifax station 
there were 24 vessels, frigates and brigs, not counting the 
schooners; on the Jamaica station 22, and among the leeward 
islands 17. And all that this immense force, more than three 
times the size of our own, could accomplish was the capture of 
one sloop-of-war, the Wasp, disabled after an engagement, and 
three diminutive 12 and 10 gun brigs, one of which was taken 
by a squadron; the result more than justified the cautious 
tactics of our officers. It was only in the wise husbanding of 
resources that any result was attained; here lay the secret of 
an end so marvelously disproportionate to the means. 

To the results of the great engagements must be added the 
vast number of merchantmen made prizes by privateers, as 
well as by national cruisers. Of these over 430 were reported 
in this first year, without counting recaptures, of which there 
were agreatnumber. This wasa loss that touched the enemy 
more materially, at the moment, than the capture of 6 men of 
war, in anavy whose ships were counted by hundreds. It was 
only the moral significance of the great sea fights that made 
them soimportant. For twenty years, English ships had been 
accustomed to victory over every enemy, even in the face of 
heavy odds. The nation looked upon them as invincible. 
Upon its maritime superiority, the government based pre- 
tensions which, if admitted, would have made commerce an 
English monopoly. Englishmen only knew of American 
policy and American armaments to despise them; and when 
the war broke out, it gave them little concern, and it was the 
intention of the government to prosecute it at leisure in the 
enemy’s country. The capture of the Alert was looked upon 
by the English officers as an accident, a thing of no moment, 
which was only to precede the extinction of the little American 
navy. The loss of the Guerriere astonished them for an in- 
stant, and served, at least, to establish the fact that the Con- 
stitution was something more than a bundle of pine boards, 
under a bit of striped bunting, as she had formerly been called 
in derision. But as loss followed loss, and capture followed 
capture, as they saw the Frolic, the Macedonian, the Java, 
and the Peacock successively taken, the revulsion of feeling 
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was tremendous. ‘The journals and magazines were filled with 
letters and essays, with minute calculations aiming to show 
the enormous advantage possessed by the vessels they had 
derided. The naval administration was attacked, and called 
upon to take more energetic measures. Ships of line were 
razed, for the express purpose of fighting the President and 
the Constitution to advantage, and the squadron on the 
American coast was reinforced by some of the most powerful 
ships in the navy. Asa Boston paper wittily put it, the Eng- 
lish, in the spring of 1813, were sending out frigates to America 
under convoy of line-of-battle ships. But the most impor- 
tant effect of the American victories was to show the hollow- 
ness of the English pretensions to the control of the ocean. 
In view of the possibility of future wars, it was idle any longer 
to advance the theory so arrogantly put forth by English 
writers, that the frontier of England was high water mark on 
every shore, and the British seas were wherever a 32-pounder 
could be floated. 

The course of events had produced a result no less marked 
in America. Doubtless in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
the circumstances were exaggerated and distorted; but how- 
ever they might be presented, the fact remained that Amer- 
ican ships had beaten their enemies. The navy suddenly 
became the most popular branch of the public service; and 
its popularity was redoubled by comparison with the reverses 
of the army, whose campaigns in the north had been one long 
series of almost uninterrupted disasters. The war party, the 
party of the democratic republicans, was now only too ready 
to pet and patronize the navy, which it had hitherto so steadily 
opposed; while the justification of the “high federal measure”’ 
of former years had reconciled the federalists to the war. As 
the news came of victory after victory, each one so decisive 
and so unexpected, the most bitter partisan could not help 
feeling a glow of enthusiasm; and the country at last learned 
to look upon the navy as its only real protection, as the secur- 
est defense of the national honor. 
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The success of our navy in the war is only what we had 
reason to expect, considering the difference between the re- 
sources of the two countries and the qualities of the men 
engaged on the two sides. The ships did their work so quick- 
ly and with such precision that we are likely to be led into 
erroneous conclusions, if the conditions which made their 
victories possible are not very carefully studied. It will not 
be safe to draw too many lessons from the results. In the 
first place, we must not forget that our enemy was so weak and 
unprepared that it seems almost pitiful to glory over him. 
Military prowess passed away from Spain many years ago, and 
her organization to manage the modern ship, composed prin- 
cipally of machinery, is wretchedly deficient. In the next 
place, our ships were never even severely tested, as they would 
have been against a stronger foe with greater staying power. 
We have only to imagine the situation if a northern port had 
been attacked by a good sized fleet while our whole effective 
navy was off the coast of Cuba, to obtain some idea of what 
might have been our condition in a contest with a maritime 
country. Let us hope that self confidence over our victories 
may not lead us to early disaster. 

The great triumph of the British navy under Nelson was 
achieved when the naval administration was utterly corrupt, 
and the whole system of promotion formed a bitter grievance. 
Success came only through the entire inadequacy of the other 
side. Yet the British acquired convictions of their invincibil- 
ity which made them the easy prey of American seamen in the 
war of 1812. Not that our navy is at all corrupt or lacking 
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into the minds of our congressmen by an easy success. The 
price of achievement is constant effort. 

To a certain extent, the lesson that we have learned is 
practically the same as that stated briefly by a French admiral 
writing of our victories in 1812: “There is success only for 
those who know how to prepare it.” Our chief glory, there- 
fore, is careful preparation and in accurate fitting of means to 
end. This remark applies mainly to the individual ships in 
service before the war broke out, and not to the general pre- 
paredness of the country for a severe struggle. There are 
many elements which go toward success in war, and the com- 
monest of these is courage. Most nations, with proper train- 
ing and good leadership, will produce good soldiers; it is only 
a question of time. Thorough familiarity with the weapons 
and instruments placed in their hands is one of the requisites 
even of courage. The lack of mechanical instinct accounts for 
the failure of some nations to produce first rate seamen, espe- 
cially in these days of machinery upon the sea. This quality is 
perhaps the vital difference between Americans and Spaniards. 
The latter seem incapable of grappling with the construction 
and management of guns and machinery. The war, therefore, 
sets clearly before our people the value of education and tech- 
nical training to a specific end, and the lesson is applicable as 
well to the vocations of peace as to the preparations for war. 

But at no time have we been prepared for a prolonged 
conflict against a well equipped navy, and our fortunate 
exodus from the affair should serve as a warning. We had 
at the outset only a few well selected types of ships manned by 
a first rate personnel, or what has been called the nucleus of a 
good navy. The smaller craft for picket, patrol, and supply 
duty had to be obtained and equipped in a great hurry. In 
not a few cases the money placed at the disposal of the presi- 
dent was squandered, to the minimum benefit of the country. 
This is doubtless inevitable in stress of emergency, when all the 
safeguards of purchase and inspection do not obtain. On the 
eve of the recent war the supply of powder for the navy was 
at a very low ebb, through the neglect of congress, and the 
bureau of ordnance deserves no small credit for making good 
the deficiency so quickly that not a ship lacked ammunition 
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when the demand for it came. This speaks volumes for the 
efficiency of the svstem prevailing in the navy department. 

While our ships were individually well prepared for the 
conflict, the fleets as a whole were at first composed of ill as- 
sorted vessels. There had never been a settled policy in con- 
gress looking toward the development of the navy. As a con- 
sequence, we find monitors of ten knots speed and torpedo 
boats of twenty knots associated in the blockade of Cuba. 
The squadron that went to Porto Rico was made up of battle- 
ships, torpedo boats, and monitors, with an average speed 
pulled down from fifteen to ten knots for the benefit of the 
last named. It seems absurd to have expected vessels of little 
freeboard and of minimum coal capacity, designed especially 
for harbor defense, to cruise in squadron, and yet the depart- 
ment was forced into the selection of these’ ships for want of 
others. -Then, again, we had no choice but to send two mon- 
itors on the long cruise across the Pacific. The torpedo boats 
suffered all kinds of ill usage, even taking part in the bombard- 
ment of shore fortifications. They served as tenders, dispatch 
boats, scouts, and in fact as anything except torpedo boats. 
Some of them carried only a few hours’ supply of fresh water 
for their boilers, which would have been ruined by the free in- 
troduction of salt water; nevertheless, they were required to 
steam hundreds of miles. It seemed a pity, but the officers 
felt obliged to use what was at hand, rather than to delay the 
campaign for boats better adapted to the purpose. Later, 
the converted yachts and tugs, armed in great haste, arrived 
to take their places. And it may be added that these little 
boats rendered effective service; two of them participated in 
the battle of Santiago. 

The history of the naval part of the war falls naturally 
into four chapters,—the preparation, the blockade, and the 
total destruction of two fleets; but it is not the purpose of this 
article to give more than a passing glance at the two principal 
events. Our small fleet in the Pacific went from Hong Kong 
to Manila, destroyed a Spanish fleet, and held the bay until an 
American army arrived to control the situation on land. A 
fleet in the Atlantic closed up the harbors of Cuba, and de- 
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stroyed a second Spanish fleet off Santiago. Incidentally, 
there were many smaller conflicts in Cuban waters. 

The problems which confronted the commanders on the 
two oceans were essentially different, and time will show them 
to have been solved with equal ability and good sense. The 
situation at Manila was very simple. Upon the declaration 
of war, Admiral Dewey was turned out of Hong Kong by 
Great Britain, and all other Asiatic ports were closed to him. 
He was seven thousand miles from home, a distance which 
none of his ships could make without recoaling, and his line of 
communication was liable to interruption at any time. Fur- 
thermore, the safety of our Pacific coast trade was in jeopardy 
so long as a hostile vessel remained in the orient. The duty 
was a plain one,—to obtain a base in the Philippines, and to 
capture or destroy every Spanish ship that could be found. 
With rare good judgment, Admiral Dewey made straight for 
Manila, and caught the whole fleet before they had time to 
scatter. He had already proven himself to be a man of fore- 
sight by loading up with provisions and coal before war was 
declared. When the English told him to go he was ready. 
His fleet passed through the fortified entrance of Manila bay 
by night, and attacked the ships and shore batteries simultane- 
ously. The victory over what must be conceded to have been 
a weak and disorganized foe, although gun for gun there was 
not much difference between the two sides, was a great one, 
in the splendid management of the American ships, and in the 
results which must flow from our enforced entrance into Asiat- 
ic politics. 

There was not an armored ship on either side, and the 
battle sheds little light upon construction for the future. 
We know that the Spaniards suffered fearfully from fire, and 
that our ships escaped with little damage. No victory was 
ever purchased more cheaply; not a man was killed on the 
American side. 

The task before Admiral Sampson was immensely more 
complicated. He had to maintain the blockade over a long 
coast line, to be on the lookout for torpedo boats and ships 
whose whereabouts he could not fix, and to convoy troop ships. 
The sustained readiness and vigilance of the fleet, during its 
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long wait before Santiago, were enough in themselves to make 
the reputation of an ordinary commander in chief. 

The progress of the blockade, the numerous attacks upon 
Spanish fortifications, and the search for Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet will form an interesting story when all the threads can be 
gathered together in a connected whole. The work of the 
navy in the West Indies was virtually completed at Santiago, 
and our ships were set free for a movement against the coast 
of Spain. As the Atlantic was at the same time freed from 
all danger of fleet cruisers, the home coast no longer required 
protection. The naval battle at Santiago was very different 
from that at Manila, in the character of the ships engaged. 
The Spaniards had six of their best vessels: four armored cruis- 
ers, and two very fast torpedo destroyers, with an average 
speed of eighteen and a half knots. We haid four battleships, 
two armored cruisers, and several smaller craft, with a mean 
speed of fifteen and a half knots. In both cases, the max- 
imum speed of the slowest ship is taken as the average for the 
fleet. There were only two very fast ships on the American 
side, the New York and the Brooklyn, and the former was hull 
down to the eastward of the harbor. Admiral Cervera’s plan 
was, therefore, to go out quickly, turn to the westward along 
the coast, and disable the Brooklyn before the slower ships 
could come to her rescue, thus carving out a road to the sea. 
The plan, though well conceived, could be carried out only in 
part. He did not succeed in disabling the Brooklyn, which 
was evidently maneuvered with a view to chasing, and five 
of his ships were overwhelmed by the American fleet before 
they had time to gather full headway. The battle had re- 
solved itself into but little more than an exciting target prac- 
tice for our ships, when each Spanish vessel, in turn, headed 
toward the beach, and hauled down her flag. The Cristobal, 
Colon, which had passed through the fire without injury, and 
had escaped to the westward, survived only two hours. The 
Brooklyn, and, to the surprise of everybody, the Oregon, over- 
took her about fifty miles from the mouth of the harbor. Her 
burst of speed had lasted only a short time, and she had not 
averaged more than fourteen knots, just six knots less than 
she was capable of making. Her captain struck his flag and 
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ran her ashore without a fight. Our ships did their work with 
the precision of machines set up on shore, and nothing broke 
down in stress of action. The rapid and complete destruction 
of the whole Spanish fleet, within three hours and a half after 
it had emerged under full head of steam, forms a victory big 
enough for all of us, as reported by Admiral Schley; and yet 
one cannot help sympathizing with the American commander 
who said, ‘Don’t cheer, boys; they are dying.” We lost only 
one man. 

When the Spanish ships came out, the Oregon and the 
Gloucester appear to have been the only ships ready for them, 
and nothing but lack of engineering skill) prevented two of 
them from escaping. Had the Colon really attained her speed, 
she could easily have outrun all the American ships. As it 
was, the Brooklyn, which should have overhauled her rapidly, 
was distanced at the start. The unexpected: had occurred, 
and she was not ready. Some of her boilers had no steam, and 
the forward propelling engines were not coupled up. Fifteen 
or twenty miles would have been lost in bringing her to full 
speed, if the Colon could have done her best. The Iowa and 
the Indiana were even worse off than the Brooklyn. The 
Oregon, on the other hand, was able to make even better than 
her maximum recorded speed in less than half an hour after 
the order was given. Irom a position of fourth place in the 
Ime, she passed the other ships and overtook even the Brook- 
lyn, a faster ship by four knots. It is very comforting to 
know that Admiral Cervera’s plan would not have succeeded, 
even if he had been able to overcome the Brooklyn. 

The Oregon’s performance, which officers of other ships 
pronounce one of the most magnificent sights ever witnessed, 
will always remain the ideal toward which our navy must 
strive. She made a long voyage, at fair speed, from Cali- 
fornia to the coast of Florida, without accident or repairs, and 
jomed Admiral Sampson’s fleet in first rate condition for im- 
mediate duty. After a number of weeks off Santiago, she was 
still ready to do her best, and even to excel anything else on 
the station. ‘This splendid record was possible only with good 
workmanship and a very capable engineering staff. This 
combination is a necessary requisite to the highest success of a 
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well conducted battleship under steam. The readiness of the 
Oregon to do her best illustrates in a forcible manner the in- 
fluence of small things upon a ship’s career. Her steam joints 
were all tight. Consequently, there was so little waste of 
steam or of fresh water that no sea water had to be pumped 
into her boilers, and none of the boilers had to be laid off for 
cleaning and repairs during the entire blockade. The other 
ships had greater or less difficulty in making up the fresh water 
supply, and their boilers suffered from the use of salt water. 
When Cervera appeared, the Oregon had good fires in every 
furnace. 

Another marked feature of the battle was the part taken 
by the Gloucester, a converted yacht with a few rapid-fire 
guns placed on board. Her maximum speed was fully a knot 
below that of the slowest Spanish ship, and she had no pro- 
tection to her machinery; yet her commander fearlessly turned 
her against the two dreaded torpedo boat destroyers, while 
they were still under the protection of the shore batteries and 
of the enemy’s fleet. As he says in his report; “It was the 
plain duty of the Gloucester to look after the destroyers, and 
she was held back gaining steam until they appeared at the 
entrance.’ In the captains’ reports, several of the battleships 
claim to have struck one of them with a heavy shell. It is 
probable that they were both finished by the Gloucester. If 
Commander Wainwright’s action savors of rashness, let one 
stop to ask whether it was not better to risk a small yacht 
against torpedoes than to send in a battleship. It was as 
deliberate a piece of self renunciation as we have in our history. 
There is a curious story connected with this incident. When 
the Gloucester turned to intercept the torpedo destroyers, she 
had to cross the line of fire from the Indiana, and her captain 
felt quite reassured by a signal on the latter ship which he read, 
“Gunboats will close in.” The commanding officer of the 
Indiana afterward stated that the signal he ordered was, ‘‘The 
torpedo boats are coming out.” 

The Spaniards appear to have been frightened, and their 
officers to have taken advantage of the earliest possible excuse 
for running their ships ashore. As one of the Oregon’s officers 
remarked: ‘The Colon was weak. She’surrendered with a 
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good two hours’ fight left in her.’ Beyond the fact that they 
came out to hazard an escape in the face of great odds, there 
are few acts of heroism recorded in their favor. Their men 
were slaughtered and their ships destroyed, with little damage 
to their foe. 

The deficiency of mechanical skill throughout the Spanish 
navy was counted upon to give our sailors a decided advantage 
but no one supposed the Spaniards would display what at this 
distance looks like cowardice. It may have been the untrained 
man in the presence of the machine. Courage springs from 
two sources,—experience in the work which the men have to 
do, and entire confidence in their leaders. Even a brave man 
may run from a cow, if he has not been brought up on a farm. 
Familiarity with guns and machinery is the essential element 
of success in a modern battleship. It was prokably ignorance 
which robbed the Spaniard of his courage. Added to this, he 
found himself so suddenly under a withering fire that he could 
do nothing with his own guns. The board ordered to examine 
the wrecks found many of the guns loaded, thus indicating 
the haste with which their crews had deserted them. Some 
of the gunsights had evidently been set for thirty nine hundred 
yards at the beginning of the action, and they had never been 
changed, although the ships had closed up to a thousand or 
fifteen hundred yards. The most significant aspect of this 
sad failure is that it sprang from deficiency in that kind of 
knowledge which probably cannot be supplied in many gen- 
erations. 

Tor obvious reasons, the war has shed little light upon 
future developments in naval warfare. Many details of con- 
struction will be changed, no doubt; but there have been no 
startling revelations destined to render our battleships anti- 
quated, or even seriously to impair their efficiency. Hereafter 
the minimum of combustible materials will enter into the con- 
struction of fighting ships. The battle demonstrated beyond 
peradventure the danger from fire. In many cases the Span- 
iards were driven from their guns by burning woodwork, and 
their fire mains were cut by shell. This experience will rel- 
egate all water mains and steam pipes to the hold well below 
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the water line, with branches rising to the necessary connec- 
tions on the upper decks. 

The value of rapid-fire guns was so clearly shown at San- 
tiago that improvement can hereafter follow only along the 
line of a more rapid fire. The smaller guns are already fitted 
with special mechanism to facilitate loading and firing, and 
we shall be obliged to extend the system to the whole battery. 
Our chief lesson, however, in connection with battleships is 
that we need more of them. The cost is great, but these ships 
are well nigh impregnable; and they must continue to hold 
their own as our main reliance for offense and defense. Higher 
speeds will undoubtedly be demanded. The coal problem has 
apparently solved itself. Our ships found no trouble in taking 
coal from colliers at sea, and it was habitually done at Santiago 
before Guantanamo bay was captured. It follows, therefore, 
that a coaling station is a convenience, and not an absolute 
necessity, in conducting a campaign far from home ports. 

Cruisers like the Columbia and the Minneapolis had no 
real test. As scouts they are too large, and as fighting vessels 
they are of no real value against an armored fleet. The coun- 
try would profit by putting the money for such ships into a 
subsidy for merchant vessels of sufficient size to serve as trans- 
ports or scouts in emergency. The smaller cruisers and gun- 
boats did fine work at Manila and on the blockade, but we 
must not conclude from their immunity against shore batteries 
in Cuba that they would be equally fortunate again. Some 
of the attacks seem almost foolhardy, and the use of torpedo 
boats in a fortified harbor, except as a desperate measure, 
should not be encouraged. 

We have learned next to nothing about torpedoes. They 
played no part in the war, except as a moral barrier at San- 
tiago. It seems doubtful if they will ever prove dangerous to 
any but a careless foe; on the other hand, they may become 
a source of real peril to the ship which is trying to use them. 
Two torpedoes exploded on the Almirante Oquendo, and killed 
a great number of men. One was reported to have been struck 
by the fragments of a shell, and the other to have been set off 
by the heat of the flames near it. A loaded torpedo may thus 
become a more serious menace to friend than to foe. The fast 
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torpedo boat accomplished none of the terrific feats we ex- 
pected. The duties performed by our own boats have already 
been described, and the principal business of the Spanish de- 
stroyers was evidently to keep out of the way. Their defeat 
by an ordinary yacht must have been very humiliating. One 
advantage possessed by our fleet around the entrance to San- 
tiago harbor added materially to their harmlessness: the attack 
could come only from one quarter, and the skillful manipu- 
lation of search lights destroyed all hope of success. The con- 
trast between our early fears of the torpedo boat flotilla and 
its subsequent achievements is simply ludicrous. It would 
not be safe to draw sweeping conclusions as to the use of these 
craft in future wars. If the Pluton and the Furor had been 
handled by Englishmen, the Gloucester would probably be at 
the bottom of the sea, and some of the larger ships might pos- 
sibly have suffered a like fate. 

The monitors seem to have been out of their element on 
the blockade. We had no need of them in the defense of coast 
or harbors, and, with none of the excitement of the chase, they 
served principally as prisons for a few unhappy officers and 
men. Our experimental craft, such as the dynamite cruiser, 
the submarine boat, and the ram, had no opportunity to in- 
dicate their possible utility. The Vesuvius threw a few hun- 
dred pounds of dynamite upon the hills outside of Santiago, 
and she may have exerted some moral pressure toward the 
surrender, but there is nothing to prove that she is of value to 
the country. 

Men are, after all, more important than types of ships, 
and we may well inquire what we have learned about them in 
stress of action. It has been asserted that the war has demon- 
strated the perfection of our organization, and that it cannot 
be improved. ‘This is like selecting a crew for a four mile race 
by a half mile spurt. The trade of the seaman has been chang- 
ing during the past generation, and while we know him in 
peace, we have not had time to study him in a war which would 
call out all his strength and resources. So far as physical 
courage is concerned, we have seen that our sailors possess the 
same qualities in the presence of the machine that their an- 
cestors possessed in the old sailing frigate. Time has not 
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changed their nature, however much it may have modified 
their occupation. 

The attempt of Somers, ninety four years ago, to destroy 
the Tripolitan fleet with a fire ship is paralleled by Hobson on 
the Merrimac. The two cases have many points in common: 
both crews carried explosives for the destruction of their ships; 
both planned to escape in small boats after having applied the 
match; both entered boldly a well fortified channel; both left 
friends waiting outside to pick them up; and both failed to 
-accomplish what they had set out to do. There the likeness 
ceases. One went in under steam, with directive power de- 
pendent upon himself, and all his men were saved; the other 
depended upon wind and sails, and all were lost. The deed of 
Hobson and his crew is only what we have a right to expect of 
our men and our race. Many officers of the fleet volunteered 
for duty as soon as they heard that the Merrimac was to go in. 
Few other opportunities for individual heroism presented 
themselves, and our list is brief only on that account. The 
journey of Lieutenant Blue on a scouting expedition around 
Santiago, the coolness of Cadet Powell waiting close under the 
batteries in a steam launch to carry back the Merrimac’s crew, 
and the rescue of many prisoners from their burning ships are 
all of a piece. 

The contrast between the two nations stands out very 
clearly in connection with the Vizcaya. The torpedo boat 
Ericsson ran close alongside of her, and sent a small boat to 
take off all that were alive of her crew. A few boats from the 
Towa assisted. The Vizcaya was on fire fore and aft; the am- 
munition on board was exploding, and the guns that had been 
left loaded were going off one after another in the intense heat, 
to say nothing of the proximity of the shore. The position of 
the little craft has been described as perilous in the extreme. 
Our men risked their lives repeatedly to help their fallen ene- 
my, but no sooner were the Spaniards transferred to the deck of 
the Ericsson than they urged immediate withdrawal, without 
regard to their comrades who had been left behind. To the 
honor of our navy, Lieutenant Ushur remained until every 
living being had been rescued from the burning ship. A sim- 
ilar scene was enacted around the two torpedo boat destroyers. 
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It was a case of mad panic on the one side, and of perfect cool- 
ness on the other. One officer of the Vizcaya afterward stated, 
on board the Iowa, that they were obliged to close the gun 
ports on the disengaged side of the ship, to prevent the men 
from jumping overboard rather than face the American gun 
fire. 

Even the cadets fresh from the naval academy caught 
the spirit of their countrymen, and entered into the contest 
with the greatest zeal and fearlessness. During the blockade, 
a number of picket launches were kept close around the en- 
trance every night, to guard against surprise. These small 
boats, in charge of cadets, sometimes approached within a 
hundred feet of the shore, and remained all night. They had 
orders to go out at the first streak of dawn, and they were 
almost invariably fired on. One boat got nine shots through 
her hull. The danger seemed to be an incentive to these boys, 
and there was considerable rivalry among them for the priv- 
ilege of taking the night picket. 

The behavior of the seamen, firemen, and marines was 
beyond praise. Happily few lost their lives, while all were 
prepared to risk them. ‘The story of the men in the fire rooms 
of the Oregon has the true ring of the old navy. They had no 
share in the exciting, spectacular part of the fight. Their duty 
was simply to push the ship ahead with all their might. Shut 
up below an armored deck in watertight compartments, they 
were in the presence of dangers which they could not see, and 
their safety depended upon the good judgment and courage of 
their comrades. Yet they thought only of getting their ship 
into action. In the long chase of the Colon the strain began 
to tell on them, and the chief engineer, walking up to the bridge, 
requested the captain to “‘fire a gun just to cheer my men up.” 
The roar of a thirteen-inch rifle acted like magic upon their 
flagging energies, and gave them a new incentive to shovel coal. 
Apart from the rapidity of movement introduced by steam, 
the whole scene resembles the old fleet actions of the English 
navy in its best days. We may safely say that the blockade 
of Santiago, the carefully planned attack, and the total de- 
struction of six good ships were carried out in a manner worthy 
of the finest traditions of our race. 
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It was a curious phase of the war to find deck officers 
serving as engineers on torpedo boats, and an engineer serving 
as deck officer on a converted yacht. The change from one 
duty to the other is not so violent as it seems, for the men re- 
ceived practically the same education at the naval academy. 
Our striking success is chargeable in a large measure to famil- 
larity with machines. There was little opportunity for the 
desperate courage which the Spanish might have displayed. 
It would appear, therefore, that any system which contem- 
plates a more thorough training in engineering all through the 
navy is in the right direction. 


THE HEROES OF THE NAVY. 
BY CHARLES C. FITZMORRIS. 
[Charles C. Fitzmorris, author; born May 1, 1880, Fort Wayne, Ind.; educated in 


the public schools of that city and Chicago. Began his business life as a reporter 
on the Chicago American, with which he has been connected constantly and which 
he has represented as staff correspondent in various parts of the United States and 
abroad. Author of newspaper and magazine articles on various topics.] 

The invention of the modern battleship, with its impene- 
trable turrets and fighting-tops, and long range guns, the 
advent into warfare of the submarine boat and the Whitehead 
torpedo, and, above all else, the Spanish-American war, have 
combined to relegate into a past that is seldom recalled to 
mind, the days when our navy was struggling for recognition— 
the days between the Revolution and the Rebellion. Newcon- 
ditions have brought forth a new class of men; new battles have 
given us another list of heroes. The modern warship, steel- 
clad and speedy, has made the death grapple that Paul Jones 
loved almost impossible. The torpedo, moved by electricity 
and guided by a brain a mile or more away, has made feats 
hike that of Lieutenant Decatur in the harbor of Tripoli un- 
necessary. But none the less the deeds of those men will live 
while there is history—men like Jones, Decatur, Worden, 
Perry, Farragut and a long line of others. 

In the history of our country’s brave men there is none 
whose exploits excelled those of Paul Jones, the Scottish gar- 
dener’s son, who gave the best years of his life to his adopted 
country and died, forty five years old, penniless, in: Paris. 
Not until a hundred years had elapsed was his body recovered 
and given a resting place in American soil, with fitting tributes 
from a grateful nation. 

He was born on the estate of Lord Selkirk, at Arbigland, 
Scotland July 6, 1747. His father, John Paul—the son later 
added Jones to hisname—was gardener in charge of the estate, 
and when Paul was born, remarked: ‘‘A boy eh? Weel, I 
mak’ me no doot he’ll be what his feyther and his grandfeyther 
before him have been—a gardener.” But it was not destined. 


tobe. At twelve years of age the boy decided to go to sea, and 
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went. He shipped to America, joining his elder brother, who 
had been adopted by a wealthy family in Virginia. Years 
later, when William died, the family begged Paul to take their 
name and thus he become John Paul Jones. The sea called 
him however, and after years spent in resisting the desire, he 
sailed on a merchantman bound for Liverpool. He gave up 
all hope of conquering his yearning for a sea life. He wanted 
to be a sailor and above all a fighter, and in 1775 he was given 
command of a ship, with the rank of senior lieutenant, in the 
new navy that the independent congress intended to build. 
His ship was the Alfred, and John Paul Jones floated from her 
peak the first American flag unfurled on the ocean. The flag 
was of silk, with a coiled rattlesnake ready to spring and the 
motto “Don’t tread on me.” 

Commodore Esek Hopkins, in charge of the vessels of 
which Jones’s command was one, was a cautious man of the sort 
little admired by Jones, whose nature was impulsive, with a 
daring that knew no fear and hesitated at nothing. He fretted 
with impatience under the regime of his commander and wait- 
ed impatiently for his opportunity. 

It came at last. He was given the ship Providence, with 
twelve guns, and started at once in pursuit of the British. 
From that time on, his life, full of peril before, was in jeopardy 
as often as he could manage it. He sailed in under the side of 
a British hulk that he had mistaken for a trading vessel—his 
particular victims—only to find it a British man-of-war. Be- 
fore the startled Britishers had recovered from their surprise, 
he had poured a volley into them, broadside, and was escaping. 
He was not pursued. The British captain of the Milford—it was 
one of England’s best ships—knew pursuit was useless, for he 
had recognized Jones. Others on board who saw the little man 
standing on the foredeck at the wheel, as the Providence slipped 
from beneath the guns of the Milford, knew him too. 

“That man is the devilof the seas—Paul Jones’ —they told 
each other. 

With his ship, the Ranger, he coasted along Scotland and 
actually visited his old home, pillaged the house of Lord Sel- 
kirk of its plate—which he afterwards returned, to his credit 
be it said—burned a merchantman, in the ‘harbor of White- 
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haven, with his own hands, after his force had been repulsed 
in an attempt to set fire to the shipping under the guns of the 
fort, and, retreating to the Ranger, escaped unscathed. 

But the climax of his career was the battle between his 
ship, the Bon Homme Richard, and the Serapis, the latter one 
of the finest ships in the English navy, the other a rotten hulk 
that had been discarded as almost useless. 

Jones knew the condition of the ship, but, relying upon 
assistance from his consorts who were with him, he attacked 
the Serapis, which was convoying a fleet of merchantmen. 

“What ship is that?’ hailed Captain Pearson of the 
Serapis, as Jones’s ship bore down upon him. 

The reply was unintelligible and the first answer to the 
repeated hails of the British ship was a broadside poured 
upon her by the Richard. The ships closed. Broadside after 
broadside poured through the Bon Homme Richard, silencing 
her guns and tearing rents in her sides through which the water 
poured. The prisoners were put to work at the pumps but 
despite their efforts she settled. A sailor aboard the Richard, 
after a terrific volley had been poured into the ship, ran to the 
stern crying “T can’t see the captain,” and shouted for quarter, 
dragging down the ensign. Pearson, of the Serapis, heard the 
frantic cry. “Have you surrendered?” he called through his 
hands. 

“T haven’t begun to fight yet”? came the answer from the 
deck of the Bon Homme Richard. There, hatless, his face 
covered with blood, and a revolver in his hand with which he 
had felled the man who had shouted for quarter, stood Jones. 

The fight continued, until, from the foretop of the Richard 
a sailor threw a hand grenade to the deck of the Serapis, that, 
rolling through the hatchway exploded a row of cartridges, 
tearing out the interior of the British ship. Pearson struck 
his colors then, and Jones, hastily transferring his men from 
his own ship, boarded the captured vessel and cast adrift from 
the Bon Homme Richard which sank five hours later. The 
battle had lasted four hours and there had been fearful slaugh- 
ter on both sides. The decks of the ships literally ran blood 
and every foot of the Bon Homme Richard was splintered by 
shot and fragments of shell. 
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Congress gave Jones a medal, France made him a cheva- 
her, Catherine of Russia made him an admiral. Yet, years 
afterwards he died alone, poor, all but forgotten, in cheap 
Paris lodgings. The very place of his burial was unknown 
until early in the summer of 1905, when an expedition equipped 
by Gen. Horace Porter, then American ambassador to France, 
located it in the cellars of an old building in a poor quarter of 
Paris. The body was brought to the United States by an 
imposing fleet of modern warships, with every honor the navy 
could devise. 

With the passing of Jones the epoch of which he was a 
feature ended. A marked change took place in the navy of 
the United States, between the Revolution and 1801. The 
maritime war against France and the Barbary pirates, the 
latter’s depredations long tolerated by this eountry, brought 
forth new opportunities; and as fast as they came there came 
men to seize them. It was then that the Enterprise sailed 
to the Mediterranean sea to teach the pirates that the power 
of the United States was far reaching and that its commerce 
was not lightly to be interfered with. Aboard her, sailing 
under the rank of lieutenant, was Stephen Decatur. The 
frigate Philadelphia, Captain William Bainbridge, accompa- 
nied the Enterprise. 

Captain Bainbridge and his crew fared ill. They chased 
the pirates well but not wisely, and the result was that they 
were captured and the Philadelphia, with captain and his crew 
aboard as prisoners, was pulled up into the harbor beneath the 
batteries of Tripoli as a prize. It was determined to recap- 
ture the Philadelphia or destroy it. From his prison Captain 
Bainbridge sent out secret instructions to the commander of 
the Enterprise. Lieutenant Decatur was chosen to carry out 
plans that had been made to outwit the pirates. With a 
ketch, a native boat, that he had captured he started out after 
nightfall with a small picked crew of volunteers. There were 
none aboard the ketch that expected to return—least of all 
did Decatur, but they never faltered. 

Into the harbor, bencath the guns of the fort and the 
batteries of the captured Philadelphia the little boat stole 
quietly. Suddenly from aboard the Philadelphia came a hail. 
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The Italian pilot of the ketch answered and before suspicion 
was aroused, the ketch had made fast to the fore-chains of the 
Philadelphia. Then the true nature of the boat was discover- 
ed. A sailor on the Philadelphia peering over the side saw 
the armed men lying flat upon the deck of the smaller boat and 
gave the alarm with wild cries of ‘““Americans, Americans.” 
But the alarm came too late. The Americans, with Decatur 
at their head, swarmed up the sides of the Philadelphia. They 
mowed down all before them. Fast and furious the fight 
raged until the Turks, terror stricken at the suddenness of the 
attack and the terrible determination of the Americans to re- 
capture their vessel or die, took to the water or secreted them- 
selves in the hold of the vessel. Though their numbers were 
greatly in excess of the little band of Americans, the fight was 
brief. When the possession of the boat was assured, the board- 
ing party divided, one part keeping watch while the other 
placed combustibles throughout the ship. Within twenty 
minutes—before the boarding party had withdrawn many 
hundred feet from the burning vessel—she was afire from stem 
to stern. Indeed, so well were the combustibles scattered and 
so thoroughly did the members of the boarding party do their 
work that many of them had difficulty in escaping from the 
burning vessel. Not a man was lost of the boarding party 
however, and they returned to the Enterprise safely, to be re- 
ceived as heroes. 

Many men achieved fame during the war upon the pirates. 
Among ‘them the name of Master Commandant Isaac Hull 
stands forth prominently. Hull, who was some four years 
older than Decatur, had seen service in many other battles 
before he engaged in the work of sweeping the seas of the pi-, 
rates that preyed upon United States commerce. In the Tri- 
politan war he distinguished himself by many feats of daring 
and bravery, until in 1812 he was commander of the forty four 
gun frigate Constitution. The Constitution was an excellent 
boat and in excellent condition—American through and 
through. Its build had been laughed at by British comman- 
ders, but Hull was proud of his ship, and justly so. While in 
Chesapeake bay he received orders to join Captain Rogers’ 
squadron in New York and on the way there, July 17, fell in 
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with a British blockading squadron. It was the beginning of a 
long chase that has no parallel in the history of the country 
for many of its features. For sixty hours the Constitution 
fled before the superior force of the enemy, and for sixty hours 
the British ships pursued, outgeneraled at every turn by the 
boat they had laughed at. Early in the chase the wind died out 
entirely. Captain Hull ordered out his boats and began tow- 
ing. To the British sailors and commanders this was a new 
idea but they were quick to adopt it. In this manner the 
chase continued until the Constitution, taking advantage of a 
light breeze that sprang up, increased the distance between it 
and its nearest pursuer. But the wind died away again and 
the English, massing all their boats on one frigate, rapidly drew 
nearer to the Constitution. But the ingenious American com- 
mander was not to be caught that way. A line a mile long was 
spliced together and to the end was attached an anchor which 
was taken ahead of the frigate and dropped overboard, while 
the men aboard the Constitution, heaving away like smiths, 
drew the vessel up upon the anchor while the British fell be- 
hind until they dropped out of the chase after the elusive 
Yankee in disgust. 

But his flight—although from overwhelming odds—net- 
tled the brave captain and, risking the displeasure of his cau- 
tious superiors in the navy department, and ignoring the possi- 
bility of a court martial, he sailed out of Boston Harbor without 
orders. He fell in with the Guerriere, commanded by Captain 
Dacres, who had made boasts galore of what he would do to 
the Constitution if it ever crossed his path. There was no 
hesitation in engaging in conflict on the part of either of the 
captains but there was much fine seamanship before the ves- 
sels finally headed for each other. Broadsides were poured 
in across the decks and through the sides of the Constitution, 
but still she came onward without firing a shot. On the decks 
of the boat the crews stood at their guns, the lock-strings taut, 
waiting for the word to fire. It came when the American 
vessel was almost upon the Guerriere, and with the command 
there was poured in upon the British vessel a broadside that 
swept it from side to side, tearing through the sides and clear- 
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in that broadside. When the firing ceased, the Guerriere lay 
with struck colors—a battered wreck that was blown up at sea. 

There were many other heroes of the war of 1812. Out 
of Boston harbor Captain Lawrence sailed with the Chesa- 
peake and met the Shannon. The boats drew so close to- 
gether that they fouled and the crews, each bound for the deck 
of the enemy’s boat, fought hand to hand across boards stained 
with blood until the brave Lawrence fell mortally wounded. 

“Don’t give up the ship, boys” was his dying cry as he 
sank back into the arms of his officers. Repeating over and 
over again these words he died. 

Oliver H. Perry, another hero of the war of 1812, with 
the same indomitable spirit that moved John Paul Jones, left 
the work of superintending the construction of a fleet on Lake 
Erie before the work was finished, gathered together nine in- 
significant craft and attacked the seven vessels of the English 
fleet. His vessels were uncompleted and he had sailed a day 
and a half after leaving Erie before he sighted the British fleet 
of seven vessels, new and excellently equipped. Setting the 
example to the other vessels of his fleet Perry directed his ship, 
the Lawrence, against the Detroit, a fine new brig just com- 
pleted by the English. Riddled by shot and shell from three 
ships that poured broadsides into his vessel, the Lawrence con- 
tinued the unequal struggle until every gun was silenced and 
not aman remained on deck. As the last gun was disabled he 
lowered his flag, left the stars and stripes flying at the mast- 
head and, stepping into a boat, was rowed to the Niagara, the 
flag wrapped around his body. Every gun that could be 
brought to bear was concentrated upon the little boat but it 
reached the Niagara in safety and Perry, hoisting his flag, con- 
tinued the fight. The British gave up the struggle and left the 
victory to Perry who announced it in the simple sentence, ““We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.’’ The victory was 
one of the most decisive ones of the war. It gave the United 
States control of the great lakes and forever released the north- 
west from threatened occupation by the British. 

The war of 1812 ended, as all things human must, and peace 
rested upon the navy as upon the rest of the country until the 
outbreak of the Civil war. During the early history of this 
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struggle the naval achievements recorded were few until the 
battle of the Merrimac and the Monitor, the latter captained 
by J. L. Worden. The Merrimac, until the Monitor fought the 
historic battle of the Ironclads, held undisputed sway at Hamp- 
ton Roads, where the union vessels lay. Her very name was 
a terror and the damage the vessel had done was enormous. 
This was the condition of affairs in 1862, when Flag Officer 
Marston, in disobedience of the orders from Washington, dis- 
patched the Monitor, in charge of Captain Worden and manned 
by a crew of fifty eight men, to give battle to the mighty Mer- 
rimac. Every man that went into the little vessel felt that he 
was going to his death. Indeed there were many that pre- 
dicted she would not even float long enough to reach the 
Merrimac. ; 

The Monitor was an experimental craft; the Merrimac 
was the most terrible foe the union had to deal with, yet not 
one of the men aboard the little one-turreted steamer hesita- 
ted. She reached Newport News without accident and the 
hearts of the crew were cheered, for thus far she had verified 
the prediction of her inventor, Captain John Ericsson. Quiet- 
ly and unostentatiously she reached the waters where the 
Merrimac lay, and as the latter, ignorant of her existence, began 
an attack upon the union fleet the little boat slipped from 
beneath the lee of the vessel and made for the Merrimac. 

The confederate vessel had ten guns; the Monitor had two. 
The crew of the former outnumbered the Monitor’s crew more 
than six to one. There was little anticipation of victory in 
the minds of any of the men that watched the fight from the 
union side as it opened. ‘The first gun was fired by the Mon- 
itor. A porthole was suddenly opened in the side of the round 
turret, a long gun shot out and was fired, then disappeared 
within the turret. The first shot was harmless and the Mer- 
rimac replied with a broadside that was expected to dispose 
for once and all of the intrepid Yankee craft. But the shot 
rattled harmless from the turret and before the next volley 
could be fired the little vessel ran in under the confederate’s 
stern. Then it was recognized for the first time that the Mon- 
itor had an advantage. She could fire from the revolving tur- 
ret at close range, while the guns of the confederate vessel were 
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powerless. But the guns of either boat worked little havoc 
upon the other and suddenly the Merrimac, recognizing the 
futility of wasting ammunition, drew back and charged. It 
was a move that had gained many fights but in this case it was 
useless. The blow glanced off harmlessly from the Monitor, 
which charged in turn, tearing open the bow of the Merrimac. 
The fight was won by the Monitor then but a lucky shot from 
the Merrimac seriously damaged its turret and it withdrew 
from the fight. The confederate vessel did not follow and the 
fight was left undecided. The battle resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the Merrimac indirectly however, for the loss of Norfolk 
forced Captain Tatnall to blow the vessel up to prevent its fall- 
ing into hostile hands. The battle however marked the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in naval warfare—the epoch of the 
turreted armored battleship, the begining of the warship 
of to-day. 

David G. Farragut, the man who opened the Mississippi 
river through lines of hostile forts and in spite of barriers placed 
in the river to prevent that very purpose, is another of the 
men whose memory lives in our history. It was the idea of 
David D. Porter to open the river, but Farragut, as his senior, 
was placed in charge of the work, and his success is the best 
testimony offered in support of his selection. 

The confederates had erected a barricade across the delta 
of the river at New Orleans, formed of rafts of logs and chains 
and cables. Two forts, Fort Jackson and Fort St. Philip, 
defended the city and a fleet of gunboats supported them. 
Farragut laid his plans with care. A fleet of mortar boats was 
sent ahead to engage the forts and pour a constant fire upon 
the forts and gunboats while Farragut, aboard the Itasca, 
drove ahead towards the barrier at full speed. The bow of his 
vessel struck the barricade with irresistible force. It snapped, 
and the river was free. That night the advance was ordered 
and, with the Cayuga leading and the Pensacola following, the 
movement began. A withering fire was poured upon them by 
the confederate forts and gunboats. Tugs shot out from both 
sides of the river, towing fire rafts that they steered against the 
sides of the river. The Hartford, Farragut’s flagship, was 
the first attacked by the fire rafts and it caught fire almost 
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immediately, being saved from complete destruction only by 
the most heroic work on the part of its crew. But the river 
was open. The progress up the river and the aid that was 
brought to the union forces through Farragut’s daring ex- 
ploit are known. The gaining of the foothold was what Far- 
ragut had been ordered to do and he had done it. 

In the history of the brave deeds performed during the 
Rebellion there is always place for the name of Lieutenant 
William B. Cushing—the man who frustrated the attempt of 
the confederates to put into service the Albemarle, built to 
take up the work of the Merrimac, but a great deal more power- 
ful and dangerous vessel than the Merrimac had been. In- 
complete as she was when she was launched in the Roanoke 
river she took part in an attack upon Plymouth and sunk the 
Southfield. A fleet was assembled to destroy her but failed 
in the attempt. Then, while the vessel was tied up at Ply- 
mouth awaiting the completion of a sister ship Lieutenant 
Cushing volunteered to destroy her. With a torpedo placed 
upon the end of a spar, Cushing started towards the boat in the 
dead of night, making his way in a small launch. He reached 
the Albemarle but found her protected by a raft that extended 
around every side of the vessel. Before he could devise a 
means of reaching the side of the vessel he was discovered. 
Refusing to accept defeat, Cushing backed his launch away and 
taking a start at the raft, drove the prow of the launch with 
the torpedo underneath the raft and against the side of the 
Albemarle and pulled the trigger that operated the torpedo. 
A terrifie explosion followed, and raft, launch and vessel went 
to the bottom. Cushing, with a calmness that characterized 
him, slipped into the water and swam back to land, to make 
his escape within the union lines unharmed. 

There were other heroes, but these are the ones whose 
memory will live longest with us as the men who stood ready 
to give their lives that the country might live. They have 
given way to a new class of naval men—men as brave in every 
way but yet so different! The spectacular exploits of the early 
days of the country’s history were so many that history refuses 
to record all of them, but they have been handed down from 
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generation to generation—from as far back as the early days of 
the Revolution. 

The Spanish-American war brought out its heroes to take 
their place and receive their praise in the history of this 
generation. Greatest of these is Admiral George Dewey, the 
hero of the Spanish war, who conquered the Spaniards in Ma- 
nila bay in the greatest sea battle since Trafalgar, annihilating 
the Spanish Asiatic squadron under Admiral Montejo, destroy- 
ing eleven and capturing five vessels and all the land batteries, 
without the loss of a single man on the American side. Dewey 
was born in Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 26, 1837, entered the navy as 
soon as he was old enough and was with Farragut in the dash 
to open the Mississippi river. He was promoted rapidly and 
in January, 1898, assumed command of the Asiatic squadron. 
May 1, 1898, at the head of his squadron he entered Manila bay, 
braving the mines concealed in the harbor and opening the 
greatest naval battle in our history, winning without the loss 
of aman. He was appointed rear admiral, and congress on 
hearing officially of his victory passed a resolution thanking 
him for his services to the country. He was promoted to 
admiral in February, 1899. 


OLD AMERICAN SEA FIGHTS. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


[Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d, editor and author; born Ithaca, N. Y., July 7, 1879; 
graduated Columbia college, 1900; became managing editor the Cosmopolitan when 
21 years old; has written many articles chiefly for that magazine.] 

There is something grand and imposing in a naval battle 
in midsea which is lacking in even the greatest encounters of 
vast armies. In the one there is always the possibility that 
reinforcements may arrive, news of a truce be brought or that 
nightfall will cover a successful retreat, leaving the defeated 
of to-day to form the nucleus of a victorious army of the mor- 
row. But in the early days of the Americanmavy, when a ship 
was sent out usually unaccompanied and with the broadest 
and most general orders, those on board realized that the pos- 
sibility of assistance from any source was reduced to a min- 
imum. When, with spreading sails, a vessel is drawing to 
close quarters with an enemy, surrounded only by a dim ex- 
panse of horizon, there is an element of finality which lifts men 
out of the ordinary affairs of life. Death must be looked in the 
face. A common fate impends, for the purpose of such an 
encounter is the mortal wounding of the enemy’s ship, 
entailing probably the destruction of all on board. 

The classification which divides men according to bus- 
iness or profession is of little use in judging them. The broad- 
est distinction which may be made between men is that which 
ranks them among either those who accomplish or those who 
fail. In summing up a life the only true measure by which a 
just estimate may be formed is based on a consideration of 
what good or evil has actually been done. Intentions, how- 
ever good, play of themselves an insignificant part. It is 
chiefly because the record of American naval officers has been 
one of most brilliant accomplishment under the heaviest difh- 
culties that it is interesting to consider their careers. Partic- 
ularly are the earlier sea fights instructive. There was then 
more room for individual action on the part of the officer in 
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actions as seemed best to him, communication with him, once 
he was out of port, being well-nigh impossible. 

Early American naval success is undoubtedly due in a 
measure to the character of the first settlers of the country. 
All the European nations which were powerful on the sea had 
settlements in North America. England, Holland, France, 
Spain and Portugal were represented by bands of adventurous 
colonists, differing widely according to nationality, religion, 
character, and mode of life, but possessing in common instinc- 
tive nautical skill. Moreover, the settlements were all on the 
coast and the only safe means of communication was by coast- 
ing-vessel. As early as 1632, twelve years after the Pilgrims’ 
landing, a hundred-ton vessel was launched on Mystic river, 
Massachusetts. But beyond the fact that they were naturally 
a seafaring people, lies a truer reason for the success which 
meant so much to the young republic. Removed from all but 
the simplest kind of living, with muscles trained in daily strug- 
gle with resisting nature, the race was physically strong; with 
bitter conflict and ever-present danger inevitably to be fore- 
seen, the coward dared not emigrate to the new land, and the 
physical strength of the men on whom the future of our re- 
public depended was matched by their moral courage. In 
measuring a burden to be shouldered they estimated not the 
means of evading it, but the amount of strength required to 
bear it to its appointed place. 

The American navy really dates its birth back to a short 
while after the battle of Bunker Hill, when the continental 
congress ordered the building of thirteen ships of war. Al- 
most all of these small vessels were captured or burnt to avoid 
capture before the war was over—not, however, before they 
had done good service for their side. 

Abraham Whipple, a Rhode Islander who had success- 
fully captained the privateer Gamecock in the French war and 
now owned a ship of his own, was recognized as commodore. 
Hé was a man of action, of few words but of convincing bear- 
ing, and his is the first figure to stand out prominently in 
American naval warfare. 

He it was who organized on the spur of the moment the 
band of untrained volunteers that poured over the decks of the 
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British Gaspé, stranded in Narragansett bay, and burnt her 
after capturing her crew. His hand fired the first gun of the 
Revolution over the water, in the taking of a tender of the Rose. 
He captained the Columbus, and later the Providence, which 
took more British prizes than any other American vessel. His 
last act of importance was bringing to Boston eight ships of the 
enemy worth a million dollars. Shortly afterward he was taken 
prisoner and held until the war was over, when he finally set- 
tled quietly in Ohio, claiming no reward, but rejoicing that the 
prime of his life had been spent in successfully defending the 
principles in which he believed. Such was the first commander 
of the American navy—a sturdy figure to look back on, a man 
with a clean record of accomplishment. 

From the outset of the war of the Revolution, the United 
States had to rely almost solely on itself for naval strength. 
While the French had reinforced the continental army greatly, 
the naval engagements they undertook for their sister republic 
did not amount to much. One looks in vain for a French ally 
upon the ocean as great as was Lafayette on land. The chief 
hope of the Americans was John Paul Jones, a Scot by birth, 
more capable as a naval commander than any other of his 
time. Franklin seems to have been the first American of 
importance to recognize this. Through his influence Jones, 
after carrying to a successful issue several less important com- 
missions, was placed in charge of the Bon Homme Richard, an 
old Indiaman obtained from France, from whose decks the 
engagement with the Serapis, one of the most brilliant battles 
in all naval history, was fought. After exchanging several 
broadsides, the two ships had fouled, and Jones, in spite of the 
Englishman’s efforts to swing clear, succeeded in lashing them 
together inextricably. The battle was desperate. The Ser- 
apis was vastly superior in armament; its crew was trained and 
disciplined, while that of Jones was motley and unused to his 
command. In all but one thing the odds lay with the Eng- 
lishman—Jones had determined inflexibly to win. Caution 
might have dictated flight; fear of death might have prompted 
him not to lash the ships together, so that one might survive 
to pick up the men of the sinking vessel. All thoughts were 
merged into one—the determination to‘win. Those who 
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doubt the power of a single man, of himself alone, to achieve 
success, should reflect that the seat of the Americans’ advan- 
tage was the brain of John Paul Jones. 

It was inevitable, however, that so small a navy as that 
of the United States could not long remain intact under the 
blows of the British men-of-war. At the close of 1779 our 
regular navy consisted of only six vessels of war, the lowest ebb 
it had ever reached; but the struggle was maintained, assist- 
ance being rendered by privateers and armed merchantmen. 
Summarized results tell a story better than elaborate descrip- 
tion. Of the small continental navy twenty four vessels had 
been sunk or captured when peace came, while the English loss 
was one hundred and two men-of-war. 

At the close of the war the United States sold all but 
three of the few remaining ships, and there wasmuch opposition 
to increasing the navy, till the growing trouble with France 
made this necessary. Indeed, it is likely that war would have 
been declared openly had not the young republic again dem- 
onstrated its naval strength by the capture of a French frigate 
by Commodore Truxton in the Constellation and by arming 
most of the merchant marine. 

But when even covert hostilities on the part of France 
ceased, the American navy did not have a chance to forget how 
to fight. The depredations of the Barbary pirates called for 
able men and vigorous action, Preble and Bainbridge com- 
menced a campaign against them which was maintained inter- 
mittently until Decatur dealt piracy its death blow in 1815. 

But the most admirable chapter of naval history is that 
which deals with the second war with Great Britain. Com- 
paring the rival forces—men, ships, guns—the result is unsur- 
passed in naval annals for promptness and efficiency. 

At the end of the war but three important engagements 
had been lost by the United States—one that of the ill-fated 
Chesapeake, manned by a mutinous crew; the second that of 
the Lssex, after a series of unavoidable misfortunes; the third 
that of the President, captured after being raked fore and aft 
by an entire fleet of British frigates, and striking her colors 
only after disabling one of her enemies. This was the result 
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achieved in more than a score of battles with a nation deemed 
invincible since the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

Every American naturally feels proud of the greatness 
and efficiency of our present navy. Its evolution has been a 
wonderful thing, and a single modern battleship could doubt- 
less have destroyed the entire navies of the warring powers 
during the Revolution. Yet one cannot think of the old navy, 
which meant so much to the United States, without a lingering 
regret over the picturesqueness which has passed away. The 
graceful sweep of bellying sails; the deep, broad bows and 
towering spars; the vessel gliding noiselessly, but for the creak 
of cordage, over the broad sea—all these are things of the past. 
Our modern battleships, with ribs of steel and huge armored 
sides, racked by pounding engines, have little similarity to the 
ships of Jones or Truxton or Preble. Nor does the dissim- 
ilarity between the early navy and that of to-day cease here. 
The men themselves differed as widely as the vessels they com- 
manded. During the war with Tripoli, Decatur was only 
twenty four, Perry, Somers and Macdonough were still young- 
er, and Lawrence was only sixteen. Perry, when he won the 
battle of Lake Erie, was under thirty. The naval training of 
to-day embraces a course at Annapolis and practice cruises 
which were unheard of in early days. The man in charge of a 
modern fleet has grown gray before receiving such an appoint- 
ment. The evolution of the navy itself has been no more 
rapid than that of the American naval officer. But the main 
point remains the same. Of no profession can it be said more 
truly that efficiency has been its keynote. Beyond this it is 
unnecessary to go. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


BY HORACE PORTER. 
[Horace Porter, former U.S. ambassador to France since 1897; born Huntington; 
Pa., April 15, 1837%educated Lawrence Scientific school, Harvard; graduated West 
Point, 1860; served in field through the Civil war, every commissioned grade up to 
brigadier generals received Congressional medal of honor for gallantry at Chicamau- 
ga; private secretary to president U. S. Grant, 1869-77; since then prominent in busi- 
ness life. Author, Campaigning with Grant, West Point Life, etc.} 

My purpose is not to give you the history of the United 
States navy; that would compel me to carry you through all 
the incidents included in a record of heroism from Paul Jones 
to his legitimate successor, George Dewey. I can only speak 
generally of what the navy has accomplished, its matchless 
gallantry, and its necessity to the country. In the nation’s 
infancy—that heroic age of the republic, the period of the 
Revolutionary war,—the country was comprised of colonies 
which were essentially commercial. There were few manufac- 
turing interests, owing to the severity of the system imposed 
upon us by the mother country, which discouraged manufac- 
turers in the colonies in order to compel the colonists to buy 
all their manufactured goods from England. Our coastwise 
and foreign trade was of first importance to our people, and yet 
for want of a navy our ports were easily blockaded and our 
commerce was at the mercy of an antagonist. Such was the 
spirit of the patriots of that day, however, that they made a 
bold struggle to win successes at sea. They bought merchant 
ships and did the best they could to convert them into men-of- 
war; they hewed the green timber in the forests and construct- 
ed naval vessels; they took the bells from the churches and: 
cast them into cannon, leaving voiceless for a time the temple - 
of God in order to make the mistress of the seas feel that even 
on her favorite element there would be blows to give as 
well as blows to take. Never was a struggle more unequal. 
By dint of heroic efforts, however, the merchant marine of the 
mother country was made to suffer, three of her naval vessels 
were beaten and captured in her home waters and hostile 
naval descents made upon her coasts, 
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These daring operations compelled England to keep many 
war vessels at home for the protection of her commercial fleets. 
Vessels which would otherwise have been sent to blockade more 
effectually our ports effected substantial damage by raising 
maritime insurance rates and aided largely in making the war 
unpopular. The carrying into French ports of British men-of- 
war as prizes did much to convince the French of the formid- 
able character of the Revolutionary struggle, and stimulated 
that government to take active measures, as our ally, by send- 
ing armies and fleets to our aid. 

After the Revolution our navy was totally neglected; some 
ships were sold and others put out of commission. So weak had 
we become on the water that our old antagonist treated the 
government with contempt, and was emboldened to demand 
and exercise the right of search of our vessels under the pretense 
of looking for British deserters. Insults and humiliation fol- 
lowed rapidly and for years we were told we could not be kicked 
into a war. At last our vessels were openly fired on and we 
then accepted the desperate chances of the war of 1812. Eng- 
land had at that time 1,042 vessels—254 of them ships of the 
line. Her naval armament consisted of 27,000 guns. Amer- 
ica had but 17 vessels—none of them battleships—her arm- 
_ ament numbered 442 guns. Nevertheless, the gallantry, alert- 
ness and superb seamanship of our sailors gained victories 
which crowned them with laurels and showed even then the 
importance of a superior personnel. 

Our weakness, however, demonstrated the criminal folly 
of neglecting our sea power. The destruction to our commerce 
cost vastly more than the maintenance of a competent fleet, 
and the humiliation suffered on sea and land should be charged 
up as crimes committed by the government in placing the coun- 
try at the mercy of even an insignificant power with a respect- 
able navy. This was called the turtle policy. It was like the 
turtle, only in that it moved slowly, for it did not furnish a 
shell for protection. 

Even after this experience the navy was largely neglected. 
Then was experienced the most humiliating episode in our 
history. The Algerian pirates defied us and made us pay 
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tribute in money and presents to purchase exemption from 
their attacks on our commerce. 

When the ship George Washington carried our tribute to 
the bey of Algiers, he treated the vessel bearing that illustrious 
name as the ship of a vassal nation and ordered it to carry his 
tribute to the sultan of Turkey of whom he was himself a vas- 
sal, and made it fly the Algerian flag above the American on the 
voyage. Finally we were forced to fight the pirate rulers of the 
Barbary coasts,and our gallant sailors used, with their accus- 
tomed skill, the inadequate means placed at their disposal. 
Still our government did not profit materially from this ex- 
perience and our navy remained lamentably weak. 

In our Civil war, notwithstanding the appalling cost in- 
curred in purchasing and building vessels and improvising a 
relatively strong navy, we would have been at the mercy of 
any great power in case of a foreign attack, and we had to sub- 
mit at times to insulting correspondence and many unreason- 
able demands from abroad. 

The unfortunate experience encountered finally bore fruit, 
and some twenty years ago our government woke up to the 
fact that the people demanded naval strength. This action 
created our new navy, of which all good citizens are justly 
proud and which acquitted itself so handsomely in the recent 
war with Spain. | 

We cannot afford, however, to rest on our laurels while 
rival nations are steadily increasing their naval armaments. 
In the constitutional convention, a delegate offered a resolution 
providing that the American navy should not exceed 3,000 
men, when Washington, with a display of ready wit, defeated 
it by offering an amendment prohibiting any foreign nation 
from invading the country with an army of more than 3,000 
men. It must be remembered that some foreign countries con- 
tinue to build not only powerful naval vessels but at the same 
time swift commercial steamers constructed under govern- 
ment supervision and subject to service as auxiliary cruisers 
in time of war. We must not deceive ourselves as to our rela- 
tive weakness in this respect. The subject of disarmament by 
the great powers is actively discussed. Even if it were prac- 
tical to achieve this much desired end as far as armies are 
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concemed, it cannot be brought about as regards fleets, for 
no nation would consent to destroy its warships, and merely 
disarming them and putting them out of commission would 
still leave to nations the power to rearm and commission them 
at short notice. 

The entire world is to-day naturally looking to peace. The 
only question is how to secure it. 

It has been fully demonstrated that a strong navy is not 
a menace but a conservative force. It may be dangerous 
when wielded by an arbitrary sovereign but never when di- 
rected by asovereign people. It serves the same purpose to the 
country as the lightning rod to the house. It reaches out, not 
to attract the lightning, but to meet it when it strikes, disperse 
its force and stay the ruin it would work. 

We have shown that a government may be progressive 
without being aggressive; that a people may be military with- 
out being warlike. We have verified our belief that war should 
be undertaken only in the interest of peace and that a nation’s 
prosperity depends upon public tranquillity. Those who have 
been most familiar with the horrors of war are the most earnest 
advocates of peace. It was the most combative commander 
on the field of carnage who uttered the famous aphorism “Let 
us have peace”. And but recently it was a man trained in the 
navy department and having served as a soldier upon the bat- 
tle field of Cuba, whose patient efforts in advocacy of acessation 
of hostilities brought together on the shores of this distant 
neutral power the envoys of two formidable belligerents whose 
conferences ended in closing the most appalling struggle of 
modern times. In this the soldier became the pacificator, the 
roughrider smoothed the path of peace and taught the world its 
greatest lesson in diplomacy. And yet it was this same man of 
peace who said, “A navy is not a provocative of war but the 
surest guarantee of peace”, and who wrote, in touching upon 
the appropriations in his recent message to congress, ‘“I'o cut 
down the navy would be a crime against the nation”. One of 
the reasons why I accepted, on my return home, the presidency 
of the navy league of America was because there is a useful 
field for that rapidly increasing organization designed to pro- 
mote the cause of maintaining a competent’navy, to encourage 
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and aid those who enter that honorable service, and to make 
the man behind the gun feel that he is honored and not neg- 
lected. 

Most countries whose merchants have ample protection 
for their commerce by means of formidable navies owe it to the 
effective efforts of naval leagues in disseminating knowledge on 
the subject and explaining its importance. Germany has a 
navy league consisting of 750,000 members, all working for 
protection on the sea. 

Our navy is now recruiting some of the best material in the 
world from our great middle west, and we do not have to de- 
pend any longer upon enlisting men only upon the seaboard. 

The naval training station on Lake Michigan will do much 
to awaken a deeper interest in our navy, and will aid recruiting 
in that important region, and will give encouragement to our 
gallant officers and sailors in showing that our-leading citizens 
are thoughtful of them and appreciate the honorable and ardu- 
ous career in which they are serving our common country. 


UPBUILDING OF THE NAVY. 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth president of the United States; born Oct. 27, 
1858, in New York; was graduated from Harvard in 1880; was a member of the 
New York state legislature in 1882 and in 1884 was delegate to the National Republi- 
can convention; after two years of ranch life in North Dakota he became candidate 
for mayor of New York in 1886; in 1889 he was National Civil Service commissioner; 
in 1895 president New York police board; in 1897 assistant secretary of the navy, 
which post he resigned to organize the Rough Riders, and became lieutenant-colonel 
and then colonel of the regiment which distinguished itself in Cuba, promoted for 
his gallant conduct in the engagement at Las Guasimas; in 1899 he became governor 
of New York, a year later he was elected to the vice presidency of the United States, 
and in 1901 succeeded to the presidency upon the death of William McKinley; 
elected president 1904; he has been a distinguished advocate of civic reforms both 
national and municipal, and a well known author, including studies of his western 
life where he distinguished himself as a skilled sportsman; author of Winning of the 
West, History of the Naval War of 1812, Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Life of 
Thomas Hart Benton, Life of Gouverneur Morris, Ranch *Life and Hunting Trail, 
History of New York, American Ideals and Other Essays, The Wilderness Hunter, 
The Rough Riders, Life of Oliver Cromwell, The Strenuous Life, and, as co-author, 
The Deer Family.] 


The work of upbuilding the navy must be steadily con- 
tinued. No one point of our policy, foreign or domestic, is 
more important than this to the honor and material welfare, 
and above all to the peace, of our nation in the future. Whether 
we desire it or not, we must henceforth recognize that we have 
international duties no less than international rights. Even 
if our flag were hauled down in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico; even if-we had decided not to build the Isthmian canal, 
we should need a thoroughly trained navy of adequate size, 
or else be prepared definitely and for all time to abandon the 
idea that our nation is among those whose sons go down to 
the sea in ships. Unless our commerce is always to be carried 
in foreign bottoms, we must have war craft to protect it. 

Inasmuch, however, as the American people have no 
thought of abandoning the path upon which they have en- 
tered, and especially in view of the fact that the building of 
the Isthmian canal is one of the matters which the whole peo- 
ple are united in demanding, it is imperative that our navy 
should be put and kept in the highest state of efficiency, and 
should be made to answer to our growing needs. 


So far from being in any way a provocation to war, an 
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adequate and highly trained navy is the best guaranty against 
war, the cheapest and most effective peace insurance. The 
cost of building and maintaining such a navy represents the 
very lightest premium for insuring peace which this nation can 
possibly pay. 

Probably no other great nation in the world is so anxious 
for peace as we are. There is not a single civilized powet 
which has anything whatever to fear from aggressiveness on 
our part. All we want is peace; and toward this end we wish 
to be able to secure the same respect for our rights from others 
which we are eager and anxious to extend to their rights in 
return, to insure fair treatment to us commercially, and to 
guarantee the safety of the American people. 

Our people intend to abide by the Monroe doctrine, and 
to insist upon it as the one sure means of securing the peace 
of the western hemisphere. The navy offers us the only means 
of making our insistence upon the Monroe doctrine anything 
but a subject of derision to whatever nation chooses to dis- 
regard it. 

We desire the peace which comes as of right to the just 
man armed; not the peace granted on terms of ignominy to the 
craven and the weakling. 

It is not possible to improvise a navy after war breaks out. 
The ships must be built and the men trained long in advance. 
Some auxiliary vessels can be turned into makeshifts which 
will do in default of any better for the minor work, and a 
proportion of raw men can be mixed with the highly trained, 
their shortcomings being made good by the skill of their 
fellows; but the efficient fighting force of the navy when pitted 
against an equal opponent will be found almost exclusively 
in the warships that have been regularly built and in the offi- 
cers and men who through years of faithful performance of 
sea duty have been trained to handle their formidable but 
complex and delicate weapons with the highest efficiency. In 
the late war with Spain the ships that dealt the decisive blows 
at Manila and Santiago had been launched from two to four- 
teen years, and they were able to do as they did because the 
men in the conning towers, the gun turrets, and the engine 
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rooms had through long years of practice at sea learned how to 
do their duty. 

Our present navy was begun in 1882. At that period 
our navy consisted of a collection of antiquated wooden ships, 
already almost as out of place against modern war vessels as 
the galleys of Alcibiades and Hamilcar—certainly as the ships 
of Tromp and Blake. Nor at that time did we have men fit to 
handle a modern man-of-war. Under the wise legislation of 
the congress and the successful administration of a succession 
of patriotic secretaries of the navy, belonging to both political 
parties, the work of upbuilding the navy went on, and ships 
equal to any in the world of their kind were continually added; 
and what was even more important, these ships were exercised 
at sea singly and in squadrons until the men, aboard them were 
able to get the best possible service out of them. The result 
was seen in the short war with Spain, which was decided with 
such rapidity because of the infinitely greater preparedness 
of our navy than of the Spanish navy. 

While awarding the fullest honor to the men who actually 
commanded and manned the ships which destroyed the Span- 
ish sea forces in the Philippines and in Cuba, we must not for- 
get that an equal meed of praise belongs to those without 
whom neither blow could have been struck. The congress- 
men who voted years in advance the money to lay down the 
ships, to build the guns, to buy the armor plate; the depart- 
ment officials and the business men and wage workers who 
furnished what the congress had authorized; the secretaries of 
navy who asked for and expended the appropriations; and 
finally the officers who, in fair weather and foul, on actual sea 
service, trained and disciplined the crews of the ships when 
there was no war in sight—all are entitled to a full share in the 
glory of Manila and Santiago, and the respect accorded by 
every true American to those who wrought such signal triumph 
for our country. It was forethought and preparation which 
secured us the overwhelming triumph of 1898. If we fail to 
show forethought and preparation now, there may come a time 
when disaster will befall us instead of triumph; and should this 
time come, the fault will rest primarily, not upon those whom 
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the accident of events puts in supreme command at the mo- 
ment, but upon those who have failed to prepare in advance. 

There should be no cessation in the work of completing 
our navy. So far, ingenuity has been wholly unable to devise 
a substitute for the great war craft whose hammering guns beat 
out the mastery of the high seas. But there is something we 
need even more than additional ships, and this is additional 
officers and men. To provide battleships and cruisers and 
then lay them up, with the expectation of leaving them un- 
manned until they are needed in actual war, would be worse 
than folly ; it would be a crime against the nation. 

Even in time of peace a warship should be used until it 
wears out, for only so can it be kept fit to respond to any 
emergency. The officers and men alike should be kept as 
much as possible on blue water, for it is there only they can 
learn their duties as they should be learned. —~ 

Every detail ashore which can be performed by a civilian 
should be so performed, the officer being kept for his special 
duty in the sea service. Above all, gunnery practice should 
be unceasing. It is important to have our navy of adequate 
size, but it is even more important that ship for ship it should 
equal in efficiency any navy in the world. This is possible 
only with highly drilled crews and officers, and this in turn 
imperatively demands continuous and progressive instruction 
in target practice, ship handling, squadron tactics, and general 
discipline. Our ships must be assembled in squadrons actively 
cruising away from harbors and never long at anchor. The 
resulting wear upon engines and hulls must be endured; a 
battleship worn out in long training of officers and men is well 
paid for by the results, while, on the other hand, no matter in 
how excellent condition, it is useless if the crew be not expert. 

Good ships and good guns are simply good weapons, and 
the best weapons are useless save in the hands of men who 
know how to fight with them. The men must be trained and 
drilled under a thorough and well planned system of progress- 
ive instruction, while the recruiting must be carried on with 
still greater vigor. Every effort must be made to exalt the 
main function of the officer—the command of men. The 
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leading graduates of the naval academy should be assigned to 
the combatant branches, the line and marines. 

Many of the essentials of success are already recognized by 
the general board, which, as the central office of a growing staff, 
is moving steadily toward a proper war efficiency and a proper 
efficiency of the whole navy, under the secretary. This 
general board, by fostering the creation of a general staff, is 
providing for the official and then the general recognition of 
our altered conditions as a nation and of the true meaning of a 
great war fleet, which meaning is, first, the best men, and, 
second, the best ships. 

The naval militia forces are state organizations, and are 
trained for coast service, and in the event of war they will con- 
stitute the inner line of defense. They should receive hearty 
encouragement from the general government. 

The American people must either build and maintain an 
adequate navy or else make up their minds definitelyto accept 
a secondary position in international affairs, not merely in 
political, but in commercial, matters. It has been well said 
that there is no surer way of courting national disaster than to 
be opulent, aggressive, and unarmed. 


THE NAVY AND ITS FUTURE. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY MOODY. 


[William Henry Moody, attorney-general and former secretary of the navy; born 
Newbury, Mass., December 23, 1853; educated at Philips academy, Andover, and 
Harvard university; lawyer by profession; district attorney for eastern district of 
Massachusetts 1890-5; member 54th congress from 6th Massachusetts district to fill 
vacancy; also member of 55th, 56th and 57th congresses; appointed secretary of the 
navy May 1, 1902.] 

The task which is employing the highest energies of the 
navy, and receiving the greatest attention from the heads of 
bureaus, the commanders in chief of stations, the commanding 
and subordinate officers of squadrons, divisions, and single 
vessels everywhere, is the work of training. To the develop- 
ment of the greatest efficiency in all branches of the service 
the attention, zeal, and thought of those in charge is mainly 
directed. This is an era of training. The reports of the sev- 
eral bureaus are largely made up of criticisms upon and plans 
for the improvement of present systems of practice, drill, and 
instructions. 

The training of apprentice boys and landsmen entering 
for the first time the enlisted force of the navy in all that is 
comprehended by the term the sea habit; the training of sea- 
men who have acquired this, but need greater familiarity 
with the specialized work of a modern ship of war; the training 
of officers and men of the marine corps in the military and 
naval duties of that organization; the training of officers and 
men, sailors and marines in the essential matter of marksman- 
ship with all arms, great and small, including machine and 
rapid-fire guns, in the care and handling of ordnance, and, par- 
ticularly, in gun pointing; training in developing and main- 
taining the efficiency of the main engines of ships, as well as of 
all auxiliary machinery and devices, steam, electrical, and 
other; the training of young officers of the staff corps in the 
specialties of their profession, as well as in its general obliga- 
tions and duties; the training of junior officers in torpedo work 
of all kinds, and in the handling of the smaller vessels, and the 
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out and utilize the full powers of the vessels under their com- 
mand, whether operating singly or in squadrons, appears to 
be the important present business of the navy. 

For this purpose schools of instruction have been estab- 
lished wherever practicable, among them being the school for 
petty officers of the seaman branch at Newport, and for the 
artificer branch at the navy yards, Portsmouth, Va., and New 
York; the school at the medical museum, and the torpedo 
school at Newport. At the same time the work of the naval 
war college has received increased attention. 

It is needless to say that the purpose of all this instruction 
and training is to make the navy fit for its ultimate design as 
an instrument of warfare. The navy serves many useful pur- 
poses in times of peace which should by no means be mini- 
mized. Nevertheless it would not exist ih anything like its 
present form if the possibility of war were not in contempla- 
tion. It is believed to be the duty of the department to em- 
ploy the means which congress has placed at its disposal to 
develop every latent power of material and personnel and see 
that all branches of the service operate in intelligent harmony. 
This constitutes that preparedness for war which is the best 
guaranty of the continuance of peace. It has been remem- 
bered at every step that the people desire peace and not war, 
and that the navy should be potent that peace may be pre- 
served. This preparedness for war should be complete; a par- 
tial or half-way preparation will not insure us against attack, 
may even invite it. 

Among the most important lessons learned in the war 
with Spain was that a modern navy can not be improvised 
during a war or upon the threshold of a war. Much money was 
then expended in the purchase of ships. Many of them served 
useful auxiliary purposes, but it may well be doubted whether 
they added materially to the fighting efficiency of our fleet. 
The time best suited to the development and perfection of our 
navy is the time when there is neither war nor threat of war. 
Happily the present is such a time, and it permits a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the future. 

The country approves, with hardly a dissenting voice, 
the policy of strengthening our power upon the sea. What 
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would have been an adequate navy some years ago is totally 
inadequate for the performance of the duties growing out of 
our new possessions in the Pacific and Atlantic and the deter- 
mination of congress to construct a canal across the Isthmus. 

If, then, the policy of strengthening our power upon the 
sea to the point where it can respond to the national needs be 
not abandoned, the navy has manifold needs. There must 
be additional naval and coaling stations; more ships, fighting 
and auxiliary; and an increase of officers and men. In all of 
these respects, congress in the past has dealt with the navy 
wisely and generously, and I doubt not that in the future it 
will as accurately register the will of the people. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEAS ABOARD OUR 


FIGHTING SHIPS. 
BY I. V. LEE. 


I. V. Lee, naval expert, is a New York literary man who has devoted much of his time 
_ to the study of naval problems; at first a hobby with him, he has gained such a thor- 
ough knowledge of the naval equipments of the United States and other nations, that 
he has become a recognized expert, and articles on these subjects from his pen are in 
demand by the leading periodicals and newspapers; Mr. Lee has inspected personally 
most of the ships of the United States navy.] 


Fighting ships, more ships, finer ships! Such is the su- 
preme demand of the nations. Money beyond computation is 
being poured into the huge floating forts which the world pow- 
ers are launching. Brains, blood, and all that inventive gen- 
ius or patriotism can command are being spent to build and 
to improve these great fighting machines called warships. 

Increasingly complicated in its machinery, ever growing 
in cost, calling constantly for more speed, greater destructive- 
ness, and greater safety—the naval engineer is almost bewild- 
ered by the problems which confront him when he is called up- 
on to design anew ship. The admiralty departments of the na- 
tions, despairing of keeping their old ships in the best fighting 
trim, are putting their best efforts into new ships, allowing 
the old ones to shift for themselves. Russia, in the face of 
the destruction of her Port Arthur fleet, announced that 
$800,000,000 would be spent in the next few years on her 
navy. Great Britain, although possessing the largest navy 
in the world, yet announced not long since that her admiralty 
was designing a battleship of 17,000 to 18,000 tons, with ten 
12-inch guns in its main batteries, capable of firing a broadside 
of seven 850-pound shells able to perforate two feet of the best 
existing armor—in other words, a ship that would have no 
trouble in destroying anything now afloat or yet designed. . 

Into this strenuous race for naval supremacy the United 
States has entered with all her militant Americanism. It is 
said that her navy department is even planning a battleship of 
20,000 tons displacement. The president calls for an American 
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ganized unit the most effective on all the seas. In American 
shipyards there are now in process of construction thirteen 
first class battleships, eight armored cruisers, and seven pro- 
tected cruisers—the greatest aggregate fighting power now 
being added to the navy of any one of the great powers. 

The United States has been building modern types of 
cruisers since 1883, battleships since 1890. Consequently 
her navy has not had much time to grow out of date, yet the 
new ships embody a great number of important improvements 
over their predecessors. 

Among these developments none is more important than 
the means of insuring the safety of the ship in case of collision, 
grounding, explosion, or other disaster resulting in puncture 
of the hull. The system devised to render the new ships of the 
navy almost unsinkable consists, so far as a visitor to the 
bridge can see, of two dials with a hole in the center of each 
and borders of small disks around the edge. These are the 
central emergency stations, each controlling fifteen bulkhead 
doors and hatch gears below the protected deck. Each of the 
disks is numbered to correspond to a door or hatchway in 
some vital part of the ship. 

But this is not, of course, the important part of the system 
It is merely the controller. On all the main bulkhead open- 
ings are electric motors connected with the station by con- 
ductor wires. Now suppose that the Colorado is rammed by 
a careless or hostile navigator. The man who is nearest this 
emergency station pulls a latch similar to a fire alarm box. 
Instantly the doors are set in motion in rapid succession, with- 
in less than two minutes every door is brought into its water 
tight groove, and immediate danger of sinking is averted. 

If there is trouble at any door it will show in the corre- 
sponding disk of the station. If a sailor or seaman has been 
imprisoned in a compartment he has only to raise a lever, the 
door will move back and allow him time to pass through, and 
then close again automatically. This long arm control of the 
bulkhead doors, combining as it does, distant and local control, 
assures the safety of the ship and the safety of its crew, leav- 
ing nothing to chance or individual initative, bravery, or effi- 
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ciency. A man in a place of safety above deck presses a 
button and machinery does the rest. 

The use of electricity in providing all the necessities of the 
ship is developing to an astonishing degree. Thirty miles of 
copper wire are required to convey the current from dynamos 
to motors to the working devices. Electricity now hoists the 
great shells from ammunition rooms to gun turrets at the rate 
of 200 feet a minute. The same power moves the tremendous 
guns into place and an electric button discharges the deadly 
broadside. 

Electricity competes with the steam and fire in the hold 
of the ship, serving as motive power for ventilating fans in 
great number. When it is realized that the temperature be- 
low deck often rises to 300 degrees Fahrenheit, it may be seen 
how important are the fans to the health of the men. Elec- 
tricity likewise operates the ship’s laundry machinery, it turns 
the deck winches, it illuminates the vessel throughout, and it 
will soon control the steering gear—one of the few important 
parts of the ship’s equipment which has not yet surrendered 
to the twentieth century plan. 

Men-of-war now have telegraph systems of their own 
aside from the wireless apparatus with which they are equip- 
ped. Repeating telegraphs are fitted for the propelling en- 
gines, with dials on the working platforms, and connected to 
transmitters located in the conning towers and on the flying 
bridges whereby the number of engine revolutions desired can 
be readily transmitted. Other devices make it possible for 
the engineers to operate the engines in unison and at the same 
time display the direction of rotation to the navigating officers. 
There are likewise complete fire extinguishing and automatic 
flooding apparatus. 

At the present time most of the communication between 
different parts of the ship is by speaking tubes. This system 
has itself been developed to a remarkable degree. The cap- 
tain, from his station, is now able to communicate with the 
engine and dynamo rooms, the torpedo directing stations, 
lookout platforms, wireless telegraph rooms, and central sta- 
tions. There is an elaborate system of intercommunication 
between all the various parts of the ship. * So large is the num- 
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ber of these speaking tubes on a modern battleship that if 
placed side by side with one inch space between them they 
would occupy a width of sixty feet. It is planned, now, how- 
ever, to establish a telephone central directly under the conning 
tower with a switchboard for connecting any one part of the 
ship with another. The wires for the entire system could be 
placed inside any one of the speaking tubes now used. 

Another improvement of great value in reducing the com- 
plications in the ship’s mechanism and construction is the pro- 
posed drainage system recommended by George W. Dickie, 
the San Francisco shipbuilder. Under the present system of 
drainage 4,000 feet of pipe, which make it necessary to keep 
water tight more than a thousand joints, will be done away 
with, and in its place will be only 200 feet of pipe and sixteen 
valves. 

But it is not alone in the matter of minor‘machinery and 
devices that there is a rush for improvements, but the very 
propelling engines of the ship are being continually studied in 
the effort to make their material of less weight and their 
driving power of greater force. The human mind does not 
easily grasp the meaning of the power concentrated in a ship 
like the Colorado. Its engines generate an energy that equals 
the united power of 250,000 men. Installed in a locomotive 
engine, it could draw 1,200 railway cars at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. Twelve hundred railway cars would stretch 
over six miles, and would carry an army of 36,000 men. But 
still the call is ever for more power, and the turbine engine is 
now depended upon by many to meet this demand. When 
the bids for the cruisers Montana and North Carolina were 
opened at the navy department on Dec. 17, 1904, it was found 
that the Fore River Shipbuilding company had offered to 
build the two cruisers with turbine propulsion machinery for 
$4,244,000 each. This is the first time that it had ever been 
seriously proposed by a shipbuilder of great reputation like 
ex-chief constructor Francis T. Bowles, now president of the 
Fore River company, to place turbine machinery in a 14,000 
ton cruiser. The price was a high one and the naval author- 
ities were not disposed to make an experiment with turbines 
on such a large scale. But there is no doubt that this is the 
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next epoch making development to be looked for in the direc- 
tion of greater power for warships. 

New kinds of guns, new gun mountings, new range finding 
devices, new means of protecting guns, are being constantly 
developed. Great changes in the emplacement of guns are 
likely to be made necessary by the experience obtained in the 
Russo-Japanese war. In the great sea fight in the Sea of 
Japan it was shown that an effective battle could be fought at 
6,000 yards’ distance, and naval experts in consequence are 
talking of the necessity of changing the present arrangement 
of a ship’s batteries so that they will consist mainly of the 
largest possible number of elevated heavy guns and a battery 
of rapid-firers for defense against torpedo boats. When this 
change comes about it will put six and eight inch guns out of 
business altogether. 

A minor improvement, but one that will avert such anoth- 
er disaster as occurred on the battleship Missouri, is an inven- 
tion of two naval officers to prevent flarebacks. The plan con- 
sists of drilling small holes about the size of a lead pencil 
through the breech of the rifle and entering the barrel just 
ahead of the breech plug. These holes are connected with a 
pipe that encircles the end of the weapon. Compressed air 
is supplied through this pipe, and as the breech block is with- 
drawn after a discharge a powerful current is forced through 
the three holes slanting toward the muzzle, and everything 
that remains in the barrel of the gun is forcibly ejected—gases, 
flames, remnants of powder bags, or anything that might 
ignite the next charge placed in the gun. 

Improvement in armor has of necessity kept pace with 
improvement in guns. First there was the Harvey, then the 
Krupp process, and now a new armor making process has come 
into the field—the Midvale company, which operates under 
American patents independent of the Krupp methods. Strange- 
ly enough, the price of armor plate is steadily going down, in 
spite of the improvement. Before the Krupp armor process 
was discovered the American government paid a uniform 
price of $545 a ton. Since 1899, when Krupp’s method was 
adopted, the price has been $420, with $22 per ton additional 
for the patent royalty. The next drop in price came last year, 
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when the Midvale company bid $398 a ton and got a 6,000 
ton contract. Tests made with an eight inch gun against an 
eight inch side armor plate showed that the Midvale product 
was quite as good as the Krupp plates. 

The United States government uses about 16,000 tons of 
armor annually, the saving on which at the Midvale prices 
would be in the neighborhood of $700,000. If, as now appears 
most probable, the Midvale company makes good both as to 
quality and deliveries, there is no doubt that rival armor 
makers will have to meet this company’s prices, for it will have 
every incentive to increase its facilities to such an extent that 
it can produce all the armor required by the government. 

The result of all the improvements designed to make the 
ship safer and to increase its fighting efficiency is a great in- 
crease in cost, notwithstanding the fact that the number and 
facilities of our shipyards are constantly increasing, and that 
the great number of labor saving appliances they employ al- 
most neutralizes the difference in the cost of labor here and 
abroad. ‘This difference is considerable. A warship of 12,500 
tons costs Great Britain $4,272,500; France, $5,390,000; Ger- 
many, $5,194,250; Italy, $4,860,000. The same ship would 
cost not less than $5,500,000 in the United States, and it might 
cost a good deal more. 

But one of the most deceptive things in the world is the 
price of awarship. The bid price of the battleship New Hamp- 
shire, for example, let to the New York Shipbuilding company, 
is only $3,748,000; the completed ship will cost the government 
about $8,000,000, armor and armament representing the 
difference between the two figures. Thus while the final cost 
of our warships is steadily increasing, the vost a ton of the hulls 
is Just as steadily decreasing, and comparative figures on this 
point have considerable interest at this time. 

It would not be worth while to go back of 1901 for the 
purpose of drawing such a comparison, because that would be 
dealing with different types of construction. The armored 
cruiser Pennsylvania, whose keel was laid in the year named, 
cost $286 a ton, and the South Dakota, the contract for which 
was let in 1902, cost about the same. In 1903 the cost per ton 
of the same class of ship, the Tennessee, had fallen to $278. 
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The Colorado, of 13,680 tons displacement, just now complet- 
ed, cost $3,780,000, or almost $280 per ton. A considerable 
drop shows in the bid price for the cruisers Montana and North 
Carolina. The building of these ships, each to be of 14,500 
tons, was awarded to the Newport News Shipbuilding com- 
pany for $3,575,000 each. The Tennessee, of the same class 
and tonnage, cost the government $4,035,000-—a ton cost, of 
$278 as compared with $247. 

Over $100,000,000 is a lot of money to spend annually on 
the navy; it would be more than reason could justify if all of 
this sum was expended on naval increase. As a matter of 
fact, however, hardly a third of the amount asked of congress 
for the navy is wanted for new ships. Estimating the 
amount to be appropriated at] $104,000,000, it will be di- 
vided about like this: $60,000,000 for pay,,coal, repairs, and 
maintenance of ships, yards, and docks; $30,000,000 for in- 
crease of the navy, and $14,000,000 for armor and armament. 

Ex-Secretary Morton expressed the popular conception of 
the kind of naval establishment the public wants when he said 
“T am in favor of a navy so efficient that no other nation 
in the world will want an engagement with it. It is not nec- 
essary that we should have the biggest navy that floats. It is 
necessary that our navvshould be the most efficient.” 
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The United States ranks third among the great powers 
of the earth. From a position at the foot of the list of naval 
powers in 1883 the republic, in a quarter of a century, has pass- 
ed all her rivals save two. To-day the American navy domi- 
nates the Atlantic and Pacific shores of its western hemisphere. 
It is so strong that none of the European powers save England 
dare question the virility of the Monroe doctrine. It is so 
strong that none of the commercial rivals of the United States 
care to dispute our interests in the Pacific or in the far east. 

The story of the building of the new American navy begins 
in 1883, when congress authorized the construction of the first 
modern steel ships, armed with modern guns and protected by 
modern armor. Previous to that year the navy was made up 
of a few monitors, several iron cruisers of small tonnage, and 
a few modern vessels. None of them embodied any of the 
features of modern naval construction. The United States, 
first to fight and win naval battles with ironclad ships and 
with guns mounted in revolving turrets, was the last to adopt 
them in the construction of a permanent navy. The battle 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor in Hampden roads on 
March 9, 1862 revolutionized naval warfare and made all the 
navies of the world fit only for the junk yards. But the United 
States was the last of the nations of the earth to profit by the 
lesson she had taught her rivals. 

It may be said, however, that at the close of the Civil war 
there were many weighty reasons why the United States was 
unable and unwilling to devote its energies to the construction 


ofa navy. The necessity for a powerful navy did not exist. 
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There were clouds upon the international horizon at times dur- 
ing the Civil war, but they passed away when that conflict 
ended and the United States was at peace with all the world, 
with no disputes with foreign powers serious enough to call for 
more than the exercise of diplomacy. Again the resources of 
the nation were exhausted. The national treasury faced a 
war debt of $2,000,000,000 in round numbers. Congress was 
compelled to set itself to the task of financing this enormous 
undebtedness, of finding, the money for the rehabilitation of 
a country wrecked by the ruin of a four years’ war. Our 
commerce had been swept from the seas and we had no mer- 
chant ships to protect in foreign waters. There were no ap- 
parent reasons in the years between 1865 and 1883 why the 
United States should build or even maintain a strong navy. 
The American navy in these years immediately following 
the Civil war consisted of nine monitors, three ironclad cruisers 
of small tonnage, six modern warships of the type made famous 
during the war of 1812 but propelled by steam power, and a 
few sailing vessels. Of the nine armorclad monitors, five, the 
Canonicus, Jason, Lehigh Montauk and Nahant, were built 
during the Civil war, their keels being laid in 1862. The Can- 
onicus had a displacement of 2,100 tons and the other four, of 
1,875 tons. They were not built for cruising and their engines 
developed only 340 horse power and enabled them to steam 
from 5 to 6 knots an hour. Each was armed with two 15-inch 
smooth bore guns, mounted in a single turret. They were un- 
wieldy vessels, unseaworthy, and practically useless except 
for harbor defense against vessels of lighter construction and 
less powerful guns. Yet at the time they were constructed 
they represented the highest type of naval construction and 
embodied all the modern ideas of up to date architecture. 
They served the purpose for which they were built, and it 
is worthy of note that at the beginning of the war with Spain 
in 1898, the five old monitors were dragged from the obscurity 
of their long retirement, supplied with new boilers, their 
engines overhauled, and officered and manned they took their 
places among the warships assembled to protect the cities of 
the New England coast from the ravages of the Spanish fleets 


that were supposed to be lurking everywhere in the Atlantic, 
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from the bleak wilds of Newfoundland to the sunny shores of 
Jekyl] island. 

For a number of years after the close of the Civil war con- 
gress clung to the tradition of the Monitor’s victory of the Mer- 
rimac, and the few plans for additions to the navy refused to 
depart from the monitor type. In 1874 congress authorized 
the addition of three monitors to the navy—the Terror, the 
Amphitrite and the Miantonomah. They represented a great 
advance over the crude type of the Monitor of 1862. In dis- 
placement they recorded 3,990 tons. Their engines were 
capable of 1,600 horse power, and they were planned to develop 
a speed of 10.5 knots an hour. In armament, too, they were 
vastly superior to the original monitors. Instead of one re- 
volving turret each was supplied with two, with a pair of 10- 
inch breech loading rifled guns in each turret. Each was sup- 
plied with a secondary battery of two 6-pounder rapid fire 
guns, and 9 rapid firing guns of smaller caliber. They were 
also designed as cruising ships, and indeed, all three took an 
active part in the naval operations of the Spanish-American 
war, participating in the blockade of the Cuban coast and two 
of them accompaning Rear Admiral Sampson’s fleet in his first 
attack on the port of San Juan, Porto Rico. But the futility 
of the monitor as a cruising ship was forever settled in that one 
expedition. Their low rate of speed only retarded the move- 
ments of the rest of the fleet, and Rear Admiral Sampson was 
compelled to tow them with his faster cruisers. Still, they © 
served a useful purpose in the blockade of Havana, the Terror 
even signalizing itself by running down and capturing at least 
one Spanish prize. Their service to the nation ended with the 
Spanish-American war, however, and they have long since 
been consigned to that haven of derelicts, the junk heap. 

But in 1875 congress had not yet looked far enough in the 
future to discern the inevitable doom of the monitor type, for 
in that year the construction of a still larger monitor, the Pur- 
itan, was authorized. The Puritan was given a displacement 
of 6,060 tons, with engines of 3,700 horsepower and a speed of 
12.4 knots. She was armed with four 12-inch breech loading 
rifled guns, mounted in pairs in two turrets, with a secondary 
battery of six 4-inch guns, six 6 pounders and 11 rapid fire guns 
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of smaller caliber. The Puritan represented the highest devel- 
opment of the monitor type of warship ever constructed. It 
was heavily protected with steel armor and its low freeboard 
made it almost an impossible target. As a vessel for coast and 
harbor defense pure and simple it possessed capabilities of 
enormous value. The Puritan is still a unit in America’s naval 
strength, and as she is practically a floating fortress armed 
with heavy modern guns, doubtless she would prove her value, 
should her services ever be required in time of actual war. 

The construction of the powerful monitor Puritan was the 
turning point in the history of the American navy. The best 
naval authorities were beginning to see the necessity of a war- 
ship that would not be compelled to cling close to the coast in 
time of war. A feeling was gradually growing that the honor 
and prestige of the United States demanded the construction 
of a modern type of cruising warship, able to carry the flag 
to foreign ports where its identity was unknown. ‘The senti- 
ment was of slow growth, but sure. It was not until 1883, 
when William E Chandler of New Hampshire was secretary 
of the navy in President Arthur’s cabinet, that congress could 
be induced to take the first steps in the construction of a 
modern navy. 

The beginning was a modest one. American naval author- 
ities had watched the progress of warship building in England 
and France. They had studied the problems as they had been 
worked out by British and French designers. Many of the 
foreign ideas in naval construction they rejected, others they 
accepted and improved. Consequently, the first modern war- 
ships built for the navy represented a distinct advanced Amer- 
ican type. 

The forty seventh congress in a bill approved by President 
Arthur on March 3, 1883, provided for the construction of three 
protected cruisers and a dispatch boat. Under this author- 
ization the navy department built the Atlanta, the Boston, the 
Chicago, and the dispatch boat Dolphin. They were the first 
cruisers of the new navy, the forerunners of a long line of 
fighting vessels which to-day are the pride of the American 
people and the admiration of the naval powers of the world. 
Of these three pioneer cruisers the Chicago was the largest, 
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having a displacement of 3,000 tons and a speed of 15.5 knots. 
The armament consisted of four 8-inch guns and fourteen 
5-inch guns, besides a secondary battery of fourteen smaller 
guns. The Chicago was a steel cruiser, the first of its type ever 
built in the United States and had a steel protected deck of 
4 inches. The guns were protected by shields of 4-inch steel 
armor. Although the Chicago’s original cost was $889,000, the 
cruiser, which is still in commission, has practically been rebuilt. 
She has been supplied with entire new armament and is to-day 
one of the best of her class afloat. For the greater part of the 
time since she has been in commission the Chicago has been in 
service as the flagship of the south Atlantic squadron. ‘The 
Atlanta and Boston were protected cruisers of 3,000 tons dis- 
placement. The Dolphin was designed as a dispatch boat and 
until after the Spanish-American war was used as the president’s 
yacht. All four of the vessels authorized by congress in 1883 
are still in active service, as cruising ships. The Boston took 
an important part in the battle of Manila bay, on May 1, 1898. 
The forty eighth congress in 1885 authorized the construc- 

tion of two protected cruisers, the Charleston and the Newark, 
and of two gunboats, the Petrel and the Yorktown. The 
Newark had a displacement of 4,098 tons and the Charleston, 
3,370. The Charleston remained in active service until 1899. 
It was the Charleston that was hurried to Manila to replenish 
the ammunition magazines of Dewey’s ships after the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet. On the way to the Philippines the 
Charleston stopped long enough to capture the island of Guam, 
now held as an American naval and cable station in the Pacific. 
The Newark took part in the blockade of the Cuban coast dur- 
ing the war with Spain in 1898, and after the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, was selected by Rear Admiral Watson as the 
flagship of the fleet ordered to proceed to the coast of Spain. 
The signing of the peace protocol, however, made the voyage 
unnecessary. The Petrel performed valiant service in the 
battle of Manila bay. After Dewey had destroyed the Span- 
ish ships he sent the Petrel alone into Cavite bay to destroy 
Spanish shipping and a few of the smaller warships which had 
sought refuge within the inner harbor. The Petrel did the 
work successfully, not only destroying the Spanish ships, but 
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the shore batteries and capturing the Spanish naval yards, 
depots and supplies. The six cruisers and two gunboats added 
to the navy by congress in 1883 and 1885, aroused popular en- 
thusiasm for the new navy to a degree not known since the 
days of the Civil war. The new cruisers formed what soon be- 
came to be popularly known as the white squadron. Several 
of the new cruisers visited European ports where they received 
notable receptions from naval authorities and the public. The 
American people began to not only show interest in the navy 
but to take pride in it, and public sentiment was ready to 
support congress in making further additions to it. Under 
these circumstances, congress was ready to vote the money 
for more ships, and the session of 1886 authorized a marked 
increase in the strength of the navy. 

Up to 1886 there had been considerable discussion as to 
the necessity for battleships in the navy. The modern battle- 
ship was regarded more as an experiment and congress hesita- 
ted to authorize the expenditure of so large a sum for a single 
ship the value of which had yet to be demonstrated. William 
C. Whitney had accepted a position in President Cleveland’s 
first cabinet as secretary of the navy and he brought his power- 
ful influence to bear in favor of the battleship. Congress, 
therefore, in 1886 authorized the construction of no less than 
nine new warships, including two battleships, the Maine and 
the Texas, four monitors, the Amphitrite, Monadnock, Puritan 
and Terror, one protected cruiser, the Baltimore, one dynamite 
gun cruiser, the Vesuvius, and one torpedo boat, the Cushing. 
The program thus authorized was a notable one in the history 
of the new navy. Congress clung to the tradition of the mon- 
itor, reasoning that any war in which the United States became 
involved would necessarily be one solely of defense, and that 
instead of building ships to strike the enemy at a distance, the 
United States need only build ships capable of defending the 
coasts and harbors at home. It was a popular argument and 
was pressed with considerable force. In fact a majority of the 
American people believed it; and yet only twelve years later 
the United States was engaged in war and sent its fleets to fight 
and win battles half way around the globe. 

But, if congress had not yet reached ‘the point where it 
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was willing to give up the monitor, it made a large concession 
to new ideas in providing two battleships and a torpedo boat. 
The torpedo boat was a new development of naval science. It 
had its origin abroad and England and France were building 
large numbers of them. The fact that their utility had never 
been demonstrated except in theory deterred congress from 
embarking too rashly, and therefore only one torpedo boat was 
provided, more as an experiment than anything else. Another 
radical departure was the dynamite gun cruiser, the Vesuvius. 
The Vesuvius was distinctly an American idea. ‘The cruiser, 
instead of carrying the usual armament of rifled guns of large 
caliber, was equipped with two tubes extending from the hold 
of the vessel through the decks and directed at an angle of 
45 degrees to the stern of the boat. The shells, loaded heavily 
with dynamite, were fired through the tubes with compressed 
air. Much was hoped for of the Vesuvius, but after she was 
placed in commission she proved a disappointment to her de- 
signers. During the Spanish-American war the Vesuvius was 
placed in commission and sent to assist in the blockade of 
Cervera’s fleet in the harbor of Santago. Here, therefore was an 
opportunity to test the value of the dynamite gun under the 
most favorable circumstances in real war. The tests were made 
but were not satisfactory. The Vesuvius threw a number of 
dynamite shells over the hills into the city of Santiago, doing 
some damage, but not more than would have been done by 
an ordinary shell from a heavy gun. There were too many 
disadvantages to be overcome. The dynamite guns could be 
fired only when the cruiser was in one position. The guns, 
or rather tubes, were immovably fixed and could not be aimed 
at the target. They could scarcely be used at all except in 
smooth water. The experiments at Santiago ended the career 
of the Vesuvius. 

The two battleships provided in the naval program of 
1886 were the Maine and the Texas, both rated as second class 
because of their comparatively small tonnage. The Maine 
had a displacement of 6,682 tons, but carried a heavy arma- 
ment and full armor protection. She embodied all the best 
ideas of modern battleship construction and was built from 
designs prepared by American naval officers. The Texas, 
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also rated as second class, had a displacement of 6,315 tons and 
was built from plans purchased in England. Both of these 
battleships, the pioneers of the great fighting vessels of the 
present American battleship fleets, were destined to play an 
important part in the Spanish-American war. Relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain were rapidly becoming 
strained in the winter of 1897-8 over the Cuban insurrection. 
The sympathies of the entire American people were with the 
Cubans in their struggle for freedom from Spanish domination. 
Their sympathy was accomplished by material aid, for filibus- 
tering expeditions were constantly being fitted out in the 
United States. Spain accused the United States of conniving 
at the aid secretly given, and the feeling against Americans in 
Havana became exceedingly bitter. Finally in January, 1898, 
riotous demonstrations against Americans in‘Havana demand- 
ed the presence of a United States warship for their protection. 
President McKinley sent the battleship Maine from Key West. 
The Maine was received by the Spanish authorities with all the 
official courtesies due and the riotous demonstrations in Ha- 
vana ceased. On the night of Feb. 15, 1898, the Maine was 
destroyed by an explosion in Havana harbor. The American 
people in a sudden flame of anger attributed the destruction of 
the vessel and the death of 386 men of her crew, to Spanish 
conspirators. Spain herself assumed arrogantly that the 
Maine was destroyed by the carelessness of her own men. The 
destruction of the battleship was not the cause of the war be- 
tween the United States and Spain; but beyond question it 
hastened it. 

The Texas for years after it had been placed in commis- 
sion, was regarded as the lame duckling of the navy. American 
naval officers had never forgotten the fact that the ship had 
been built from designs supplied by British officers. Indeed, 
the Texas seemed to be defective in construction. Once it 
sank at its dock without warning. It was declared to be un- 
seaworthy and incapable of cruising any distance from its dock. 
And yet, in the blockade of Cuba the Texas took its place with 
larger and more seaworthy vessels and in the battle of Santiago 
actually outstripped many of the American ships in speed and 
was one of the three vessels able to join’im the pursuit of the 
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Cristobal Colon. The Texas in the one battle redeemed her 
reputation and is now regarded as one of the serviceable ships 
of the fleet. 

Of the other vessels authorized in 1886, the Baltimore ,a 
protected cruiser of 4,413 tons displacement, has figured prom- 
inently in recent American history. In 1892 while the Bal- 
timore was at the Chilean port of Valparaiso the crew sent 
ashore on leave was attacked by a mob and two of the Amer- 
ican sailors killed. Capt. Winfield Scott Schley was in com- 
mand. He immediately trained the guns of the Baltimore on 
the city and demanded the arrest and punishment of the mur- 
derers. The incident nearly precipitated war between the 
United States and Chile, but the South American republic 
finally made ample apology and reparation. The Baltimore 
took part in the battle of Manila bay, leading the squadron in 
the second attack on the Spanish ships. The monitor Mo- 
nadnock although designed solely for coast defense, was sent to 
Manila soon after Dewey’s victory, accompanied by the mon- 
itor Monterey in order that their heavy guns might strengthen 
the American naval force. 

Congress, in 1887, added six more vessels to the new navy, 
including two protected cruisers, the Philadelphia and the 
San Francisco, the monitors Miantonomah and Monterey and 
the gunboats Bennington and Concord. The policy of adding 
protected cruisers to the navy was justly deemed a wise one. 
There was need of ships of a modern type for cruising along 
the South American coasts, through the West Indies and even 
in European waters, and the navy was deficient in this class of 
vessels. The gunboats, too, were needed in rivers and small 
ports where the water was too shallow for vessels of greater 
draught. 

American naval policy was further enlarged by congress 
in 1887 when two new types of war vessels were provided for. 
The naval program of that year included the armored cruiser 
New York, the first of its class ever built by the United States 
and the forerunner of the magnificent armored cruisers now 
the pride of the navy. The New York, in fact, was practically 
a second class battleship of 8,200 tons. She was larger than 
either the Maine or the Texas, then the only ships of the 
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battleship class in the navy. She carried eight 8-inch guns, 
twelve 5-inch guns, and a powerful secondary battery of 
twenty three rapid fire guns of smaller caliber. The New York 
was Rear Admiral Sampson’s flagship during the Spanish- 
American war, and took part in the blockade of Havana, the 
bombardment of Matanzas and San Juan, and the blockade 
of Cervera’s fleet in Santiago harbor. It was the misfortune 
of Rear Admiral Sampson and the New York, to be ten miles 
away from the mouth of the harbor on the morning of July 3 
when Cervera’s fleet emerged from the harbor to its certain 
destruction. The New York arrived in time to participate in 
some of the fighting, but the bulk of the Spanish fleet had been 
destroyed before Rear Admiral Sampson arrived. 

With the New York, congress in 1887 authorized the con- 
struction of three unprotected cruisers, the Détroit, the Marble- 
head and the Montgomery. They were given a displacement 
of 2,089 tons and were designed for cruising in foreign waters 
and to show the flag in foreign ports. The same program in- 
cluded the two famous protected cruisers, the Olympia and 
the Raleigh, both of which took part in the battle of Manila 
bay, the Olympia being Admiral Dewey’s flagship. The pro- 
tected cruiser Cincinnati and the gunboat Bennington were 
also added to the navy by the vote of 1887. 

The naval increase provided by congress in 1889 was mod- 
est in the extreme. A second dynamite gun cruiser of the 
Vesuvius type was authorized but never built. Two gunboats, 
the Castine and the Machias, were authorized. Then congress 
tried another experiment. It authorized the navy depart- 
ment to construct a new type of warship to be known as a ram. 
The Katahdin was the result. The vessel cost upwards of 
$1,000,000 and has been useless. The Katahdin is simply a 
cruiser with an enormous steel prow and the idea of its designer 
was that in battle it would force its way into the thick of the 
combat and ram the vessels of the enemy, depending on its 
speed and the thickness of its armor, rather than upon its guns 
for protection. The value of the Katahdin is now regarded by 
naval men as practically nil. Conditions of modern naval 
warfare have changed and sea battles are fought at ranges of 
2,000 to 6,000 yards, the destructiveness of gunfire proving as 
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formidable at long ranges as at the close quarters that prevailed 
in the combats even of the Civil war. 

In 1890 congress added three more battleships to the 
navy—the Indiana, the Massachusetts and the Oregon. The 
protected cruiser Columbia which afterwards startled all the 
European naval powers by its voyage across the Atlantic in 
ocean greyhound time, was designed especially as a commerce 
destroyer in time of war. It had a speed of 22.6 knots, was 
not armored and had a strong armament of one 8-inch and 
two 6-inch breech loading rifles and eight 4-inch rapid fire guns 
—an armament sufficiently heavy to destroy the largest mer- 
chant liner afloat at long range, but not of especial service in 
a combat with a warship. The Columbia was not designed 
as a fighting ship, however, but as a commerce destroyer, and 
in time of war doubtless would prove its value. 

The Indiana, Massachusetts and the Oregon were the 
first battleships rated as firstclass built for the American navy 
—the Maine and Texas authorized in 1886 being rated as only 
second class. The three were sister ships, each having a dis- 
placement of 10,288 tons, and each carrying four 13-inch guns, 
eight 8-inch guns and four 6-inch guns in their main batteries. 
The Oregon was built on the Pacific coast, in pursuance of a 
policy adopted by congress in 1888, of having a part of the 
new ships for the navy constructed on the west coast. The 
Indiana and Massachusetts played important parts in the 
naval operations in Cuban waters during the war with Spain in 
1898. The Oregon earned worldwide fame by its remarkable 
cruise of 10,800 miles, from San Francisco to Jupiter Inlet, 
Florida, around Cape Horn. It was the most notable voyage 
ever undertaken by a battleship of its class in the history of 
modern navies. Leaving San Francisco on March 19, 1897, 
the Oregon, after a record breaking run, arrived at Jupiter 
Inlet on May 24, with engines and boilers in such perfect con- 
dition that after hurriedly refilling her coal bunkers the 
huge battleship sailed on May 25 for the coast of Cuba to take 
her position in the blockading fleet. Capt. E. C. Clark—after- 
wards Rear Admiral—was in command of the Oregon on its 
sensational voyage. During the last two weeks of the Oregon’s 
voyage, there was intense anxiety for its safety. It was known 
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that Admiral Cervera with the squadron of armored cruisers 
which afterwards was destroyed at Santiago, had sailed from 
Cape Verde for American waters, on April 29. It was feared 
that Cervera’s purpose was to intercept and attack the Oregon. 
His five, supposedly swift, heavily gunned armored cruisers 
made up so formidable a squadron that naval experts abroad 
believed that the Oregon would have been destroyed had it 
fallen in with the Spanish ships. The fears for the safety of the 
Oregon were groundless. Cervera’s plans did not contemplate 
an attack on the Oregon but Capt. Clark, who was expecting 
an attack, was prepared for it. His declaration cabled to the 
navy department from Rio Janeiro, “I’m not afraid of the en- 
tire Spanish fleet,’”’ has passed into the traditions of the Amer- 
ican navy as one of its favorite epigrams. Indeed, subsequent 
events proved that the Oregon alone would have been more 
than a match for Cervera’s entire squadron, for the battle of 
Santiago demonstrated that the Spanish ships were slow, and 
unprovided with ammunition and that officers and men were 
incapable of even putting up a fight. In the battle of Santiago 
the Oregon, with a trial speed of only 16.79 knots, developed 
nearly 18 knots and easily overhauled the Cristobal Colon, a 
cruiser whose English built engines and boilers were designed 
to send her through the water at a 22 knot speed. After the 
close of the Spanish war the Oregon made another remarkable 
voyage, sailing from the Norfolk navy yards around Cape Horn 
and across the Pacific to reinforce Dewey’s fleet at Manila. 

In 1891 congress provided but for one addition to the 
navy—the protected cruiser Minneapolis—a sister ship of the 
commerce destroyer Columbia. In 1893 however congress 
added the armored cruiser Brooklyn and the firstclass battle- 
ship Iowa to the navy. Both ships represented a distinct 
advance in naval construction. The Brooklyn was larger 
and more heavily armed than the New York, the only armored 
cruiser in the navy at that time, while the Iowa had a displace- 
ment of 11,340 tons as against the 10,288 tons of the Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon. Both ships rendered valuable 
service in the Spanish-American war. The Brooklyn was the 
flagship of Rear Admiral Schley, second in command at the 
battle of Santiago, and was hit oftener by Spanish shells than 
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any other American vessel in the engagement. The Iowa took 
part in the same battle. 

Three gunboats, the Helena, Nashville and Wilmington, 
and a submarine torpedo boat, the Plunger, were authorized 
by congress in 1893. The Nashville fired the first hostile shot 
in the war with Spain, capturing the Spanish ship Bonaventura 
on the morning of April 22, 1898, only a few hours after war was 
declared and while Sampson’s fleet was on its way from Key 
West to begin the blockade of Havana. The year 1894 was 
not friendly to naval expansion. Congress authorized only the 
construction of three torpedo boats, the Foote, Rodgers and 
Winslow. The Winslow won distinction in the Spanish- 
American war in the action at Cardenas on May 11, 1898. The 
Winslow had entered the bay to assist in cable cutting oper- 
ations and came under range of the Spanish shore batteries. 
Ensign Worth Bagley and four sailors were killed, this being 
the first American blood shed by the Spaniards in the war. 

The congress of 1895 made a notable increase in the navy, 
providing for the construction of no less than eleven vessels, 
including two firstclass battleships, six gunboats and three 
torpedo boats. The battleships were the sister ships Ken- 
tucky and Kearsarge and offered a radical departure from any 
type of battleship ever before constructed in any navy. Both 
were supplied with superimposed turrets—a pair of 13-inch 
guns in the lower turret and a pair of 8-inch guns in a smaller 
turret mounted upon the larger turret. The departure at- 
tracted widespread attention in worldwide naval circles and 
came in for no little criticism. The criticism, however, seems 
to have been unwarranted, as the superimposed turrets have 
worked satisfactorily and the men in either turret seem to 
experience no discomfort when the guns in the other are fired. 
Still there has been no opportunity to test the superimposed 
turret in actual warfare. The advantages that may have been 
gained by the double turret do not seem to impress the Amer- 
ican naval authorities as compensating for some disadvantages. 
Therefore the superimposed turret has been regarded as an 
experiment and has not been repeated in any battleship de- 
signed since the construction of the Kentucky and the Kear- 
sarge. The gunboats provided in the same naval program 
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were the Annapolis, Marietta, Newport, Princeton, Vicksburg 
and Wheeling. They are all small cruising vessels, each of 
1,000 tons displacement, built for West Indian and Caribbean 
sea service. The torpedo boats included the Dupont, Porter 
and Roman. 

Congress in 1896 responded to the rapidly growing nation- 
al sentiment in favor of a larger navy. The naval program 
adopted that year included the three firstclass battleships 
Alabama, Illinois and Wisconsin, and ten torpedo boats. The 
American public was beginning to realize the growing impor- 
tance of the United States as a world power. American com- 
merce abroad had been growing by leaps and bounds for nearly 
ten years and American commercial interests were reaching 
out to lands where the American flag before had been an un- 
familiar sight. The rapid expansion of American commerce, 
too, had created jealousy in commercial circles of rival pow- 
ers. It was dimly realized that commercial jealousy might 
lead to complications the result of which would be disastrous 
to American trade as well as to American prestige. Uncon- 
sciously the demand for a stronger navy to defend American 
interests abroad took root in the minds of the American 
people. Congress responded to the demand and a sentiment 
in favor of a larger naval force took root in the senate and 
house of representatives. The naval program of 1896 was the 
first response to this national sentiment. The three battleships 
were somewhat larger and more powerful than any yet built. 
They were not completed when the war with Spain began, but, 
as events proved, their services were not required. 

Congress in 1897 added but three torpedo boats and a 
training ship to the navy, but in 1898, the naval program was 
the largest ever authorized at a single session of congress. 
The list included three firstclass battleships larger than any 
before designed for the American navy, sixteen torpedo boat 
destroyers—the first ever built by the United States, twelve 
torpedo boats, four coast defense monitors and one gunboat. 
The Spanish-American war undoubtedly was the direct moving 
cause of this generous expansion of the navy. The war had 
demonstrated the fact that the United States could not claim 
immunity from war with a foreign power and that the naval 
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combats of the future were to be fought with firstclass battle- 
ships. The American navy was notoriously weak in battleship 
strength. Then, too, the early part of the war was filled with 
constant apprehension of an attack on the Atlantic coast by 
some of Spain’s swift cruisers. The fears were ungrounded, 
but on paper at least, Spain had at least five armored cruisers, 
any one of which, effectively handled, might have worked 
untold disaster to any one of a dozen Atlantic coast cities. It 
was the remembrance of this fear that impelled congress to 
authorize the construction of the four coast defense monitors, 
Arkansas, Florida, Nevada and Wyoming. The necessities 
of the service during the war had also resulted in a demand for 
torpedo boat destroyers, and congress provided them. 

The additions to the navy authorized by congress in 1898 
were made in response to the same sentiment which impelled 
the notable additions the year before. Three ‘firstclass battle- 
ships, the West Virginia, Nebraska and Georgia, three great ar- 
mored cruisers, the California, Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
six protected cruisers were provided for. The country’s approv- 
al was so marked that congress in 1900 provided for two more 
firstclass battleships, the New Jersey and Rhode Island, three — 
armored cruisers, the South Dakota, Maryland and Colorado, 
three protected cruisers of a new and advanced type, the 
Charleston, Milwaukee and St. Louis, each of 9,700 tons dis- 
placement. 

Congress in 1900 also made a new departure in naval con- 
struction by providing for seven submarine torpedo boats. 
For several years the Holland submarine boat company had 
been conducting experiments in submarine navigation and 
finally had produced a submersible craft which won the ap- 
proval of the navy department, which had watched the ex- 
periments with the closest detail. The experiments proved 
that a submarine boat could be navigated successfully under 
water, that the officers and crew could perform their duties 
with perfect comfort and safety and that torpedoes could be 
discharged from the submerged craft with reasonable accuracy. 
The navy department also had kept close watch of similar 
experiments made by the British and French navies, and was 
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satisfied that the American type of submarine warship was 
superior to any which had been developed abroad. 

Congress had shown as early as 1893 its willingness to 
aid in the development of the submarine type. In 1893 the 
secretary of the navy was authorized to expend not to exceed 
$200,000 for the construction of the submarine torpedo boat 
Plunger. The contract for the boat was let on March 13, 1895, 
and work began. Meantime the inventors hed perfected 
many new devices and made so many improvements upon the 
first plans that in April, 1900, the contract for the original 
Plunger was cancelled and another contract signed for a new 
and improved Plunger. In 1896 congress further encouraged 
the experiments by authorizing the navy department to con- 
tract for two additional submarines to cost not to exceed $175,- 
000 each. The Holland company constructed two boats, one 
of which was purchased by the government. By this time the 
naval authoritives were fully convinced of the practicability of 
the submarine warship and in 1900 congress authorized the 
construction of seven additional boats—the Adder, Grampus, 
Holland, Moccasin, Pike, Porpoise and Shark, the sum of 
$170,000 each being appropriated for the hull and machinery. 

The navy has adopted the submarine torpedo boat with 
enthusiasm. Officers and men have proven eager for service 
in them and all boats now in commission are in the hands of 
men trained in the submarine service. Doubtless congress 
will continue the development of the submarine fleet until a 
sufficient number of this type of war craft has been added to 
the navy to render effectual protection to all the harbors along 
the coast. The moral effect of the knowledge that a harbor 
contains one or more submarine torpedo boats, it is believed. 
will give more effectual protection against the fleet of an enemy 
than any number of submarine mines, either contact or float- 
ing. Anenemy’s fleet is likely to keep at a safe distance from 
the coast when it knows that that coast is patrolled by sub- 
marine boats, able to cruise for many miles under water and 
able to detect a hostile fleet long before the officers of the hos- 
tile fleet can locate the submarine. 

Two firstclass battleships, the Connecticut and the Louis- 
jana, two armored cruisers, the Tennessee-and Washington, 
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two gunboats, the Dubuque and Paducah, were authorized by 
congress in 1902. The congress of 1903 authorized even a 
greater addition to the navy, providing for no less than five 
firstclass battleships of 16,000 tons displacement each, the 
equals of any fighting ships afloat in any navy. In 1904 con- 
gress added a firstclass battleship, and three swift cruisers to 
the navy, while the naval program of 1905 added two more 
firstclass battleships to the fighting fleet. 

The expansion of the navy continues. No limit has been 
fixed by naval authority, congressional action or public senti- 
ment. The general naval board at the head of which stands 
Admiral Dewey is on record officially as stating that the work 
of construction should continue without interruption until 
at least 48 firstclass battleships and 48 firstclass armored 
cruisers of the heaviest class and highest type should be in 
commission. That estimate is based on what.to their minds is 
the present needs of the government. After that number of 
battleships and cruisers had been added to the navy the future 
needs of the nation would be a matter for consideration. The 
present navy is far below the minimum strength favored by 
Admiral Dewey and the general naval board. The battleships 
now number twenty eight and the armored cruisers twelve. 
To bring the American naval strength up to the Dewey min- 
imum, congress must provide twenty additional battleships 
and thirty six armored cruisers. 

How large a navy does the United States need to uphold 
its dignity among the great powers of the earth, to protect its 
shores and its foreign possessions, to safeguard its rights in all 
parts of the world and to keep open the pathways of the seas 
to its commerce? Already the American navy stands second. 
It is superior to one of its two greatest commercial rivals— 
Germany, and only inferior to the other, Great Britain. Un- 
questionably the United States needs a greater navy than that 
which floats under the flag of Germany. Does it require a 
navy as strong as Great Britain’s? The consensus of American 
opinion to-day is that the United States does not need a navy 
equal to that which sails under the union jack. England has 
colonies and naval stations in every quarter of the globe. 
These she must protect, not against one powerful nation, but 
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against a possible combination of three powerful nations. The 
United States has to protect only Porto Rico, the Panama 
canal, Hawaii and the Philippines. Porto Rico and the Pan- 
ama canal are so near our own shores that to all practical 
purposes they form a part of our coast line. Obviously the 
United States must maintain a naval force in the Pacific strong 
enough to protect Hawaii and the Philippines against possible 
attack. The Hawaiian problem would not be difficult; for the 
islands, located in the center of the Pacific, are so far from any 
possible naval base that a comparatively small naval force 
could protect the islands. The Philippine problem is more 
difficult. To hold the islands against successful attack the 
United States must have a naval force in the Pacific strong 
enough to cope first of all, with Japan’s fleet. Japan is close 
by, her fleet is powerful and doubtless will begreatly augment- 
ed. Next to Japan, Great Britain, France and Germany are 
the only great naval powers having large interests in the far 
east. The British Asiatic fleet is formidable, those of France 
and Germany not. Until France and Germany largely aug- 
ment their fleets, neither could send a squadron to attack the 
Philippines defended by the naval force that the United States 
even now could dispatch to the defense of the islands. Great 
Britain has so many interests close to the United States that 
it is inconceivable that she would permit herself to be drawn 
into war with this country, even if other than material con- 
siderations were not involved. She would scarcely consider 
the alternative of exchanging Canada for the Philippines. So 
then, the United States in searching the world for possible 
enemies, may safely narrow the list to Germany, France and 
Japan. As has been shown, the United States already can 
defend the Philippines against Germany or France. The 
only great naval power that must be considered as formidable 
to American interest in the far east, therefore, is Japan. Un- 
questionably, in the future the United States must be able to 
cope with Japan in matching naval strength——battleship for 
battleship—with the Mikado. 

To man the American fleet there are in commission 29,321 
men, 80 per cent of whom are native born citizens. Congress 


has authorized an increased enlistment to,bring up the total 
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number to 33,000. Doubtless within ten years 50,000 seamen 
will be required to man the fleet in time of peace. With the 
enlisted force there are: one admiral, 26 rear admirals, 386 
captains, 122 commanders, 199 lieutenant commanders, 343 
lieutenants, 173 ensigns, 104 midshipmen, 16 medical directors, 
15 medical inspectors, 86 surgeons, 280 assistant surgeons, 
135 pay directors, inspectors and paymasters, 23 chaplains, 
12 professors of mathematics, 57 naval constructors and as- 
sistants, 32 civil engineers, 140 boatswains, 116 gunners 84 
carpenters, 6 chief sailmakers, 180 machinists, and 52 phar- 
macists. 

Added to this force is the marine corps of 241 officers and 
5,367 men. The marine force is regarded, properly too, as 
being the finest force of fighting men ever sent to the firing line 
in any field in any land. There is scarcely a corner of the 
globe where American marines have not fought to protect 
American interests and save American lives. American ma- 
rines have served, fought, and died in almost every republic on 
the South American continent, along the isthmus, in the islands 
of the West Indies, in the islands of the Pacific, in the Philip- 
pines, along the coasts of Japan and China, and along the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. The marine corps opened Japan to civili- 
zation. They fought side by side with British soldiers against 
the mobs in Alexandria, Egypt, at Taku, in China; and in Samoa, 
in the Pacific. They were the first American soldiers to land 
in Cuba during the Spanish-American war. They have put 
down native insurrections in Santo Domingo and Hayti, and 
to-day they guard American possessions in a score of ports in 
as many quarters of the globe. 

In the Philippines are being constructed great naval and 
shipbuilding yards, docks, repair shops and supply depots, the 
government’s intention being to make a naval base there, strictly 
independent of the United States so that the greatest ships of 
the navy may be outfitted, supplied, coaled, docked and re- 
paired without the necessity of a visit to the United States. 
A similar naval base has been established near Honolulu. 

The American navy is rich in tradition. Its sea fighters 
hold high place in the history of the naval warfare of the world. 
The roster of the navy’s battles in the century and a quarter 
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of its existence fills many pages in the world’s record of glory. 
And as long as ships float and there are men to fight them the 
story of the combats of America’s warships will be retold by 
the pens of historians. 


RECENT ADVANCE IN BATTLESHIPS. 
BY J, D. JERROLD KELLEY. 
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The development of offense and defense in war construc- 
tions finds its highest expression in the battleships of the 
Connecticut type. This is attributable mainly to the large 
displacement in which the various elements have found room 
for proper expansion and to the improvements made in struc- 
tural material. In the earliest battleships most of the essen- 
tial qualities had to be denied their greatest value owing to 
the compromises that were forced by the necessary association 
ef such antagonistic factors as speed, battery, armoured pro- 
tection, coal capacity, ammunition supply, habitability and 
seagoing and sea keeping powers. What had to be produced 
was not the best obtainable, but the best all round efficiency. 

The principles of all constructive design are controlled by 
considerations of weight, and by its scientific distribution. If 
one of the qualities, speed for example, were to be unduly 
favored, through the assignment of extra weights to motive 
power, this would be at the expense of some other quality, 
such as protection, battery or coal capacity. In special types, 
of course, such a highly favored distribution is often adopted, 
in order to satisfy the particular employment for which a type 
is intended. But in a battleship it is impossible; there must 
be room and margin for many qualities, as it is a rounded 
production, wherein the total available weight must be dis- 
tributed to produce not the very best but the best possible 
results. 

Lieutenant Commander Niblack, U.S. N., put this cogent- 
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ly in a paper read before the society of naval architects and 
marine engineers. ‘The battleship is,’”’ he said, “the epitome 
of sea power. Reduced to its simplest terms, it is a floating 
gun platform. As a unit of defense it contains on the gun 
displacement the maximum of concentrated destructive 
power—for battle on high seas, for which it is primarily 
designed; Second, for coast attack, for which it is secondary 
and seldom used purpose. The difference between the tactical 
value of battleships and of cruisers, torpedo boats, submarine 
and rams, are those of degree rather than of kind, for each 
merely chooses some weapon or some quality of the battleship 
and sacrifices everything else to it. The special tactics suited 
to each are taken from the battleships.””’ Hence it may be 
profitable to inquire into the considerations that have governed 
our designers in their treatment of the battleship question, 
especially as the question of displacement—whether large or 
moderate—is still in dispute. 

The first class battleships may be separated into six 
groups, according to the period in which they were author- 
ized, or into four groups if displacements and speed be taken. 
If, however, this latter standard be accepted the grouping 
would be inaccurate, as the gun energy and battery disposition 
thus assembled vary so greatly. To the first group belong the 
Indiana, Massachusetts and Oregon, of ten thousand three 
hundred tons, authorized in 1890; to the same class may be 
assigned the Iowa, of eleven thousand three hundred and forty 
tons, authorized in 1892. Antedating these was the well 
known ship, the Texas, now rated as a second class battleship. 
In the second group (1895) are the Kentucky and Kearsarge, 
of 11,540 tons; in the third (1896) the Alabama, Wisconsin 
and Illinois, of 11,565 tons, and in the fourth (1898), the Mis- 
souri, Maine, and Ohio, of 12,230 tons. The fifth group (1899) 
consists of the Georgia and Nebraska, and (1900) of the Vir- 
ginia, Rhode Island and New Jersey, each of about 14,950 
tons. Finally, we have the Connecticut and Louisiana and 
the new ones yet unnamed, provided for by congress. 

The growth of displacement between the Oregon and the 
Connecticut period amounts to 5,700 tons, and the increase of 
the mean speed amounts to nearly two knots. Should the 
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1899 and 1900 constructions be taken as a standard for speed, 
the difference is nearly three knots. 

A very radical difference of opinion exists among naval 
officers on the question of battleship displacement. A majori- 
ty seem to favor displacement just as large as may, without 
diminishing any other essential element, be handled without 
difficulty and be able with safety to enter, the year around, 
the principal ports of our seaboards. An influential minority 
believe that ships should not be allowed to exceed 11,000 tons. 
It bases this conservatism on several grounds, the principal 
of which is that, other things being equal or nearly equal, a 
great number of units must be more effective than a more 
limited number, even if the latter be a large size. It is the 
control of numbers that, in its opinion, enables the work to be 
done. Formerly we heard a great deal of dismal prophecy 
from this minority. It is feared and proclaimed that, with 
large displacement, we are putting all our eggs in one basket, 
and that the loss of a ship means the destruction of an army 
corps. Fairly considered, the objections cited by the minority 
are more fanciful than real. Indeed, when the two types are 
submitted to the test of comparative battle efficiency what 
opposition could the imperfectly protected four 6-inch guns of 
the Oregon offer to the heavily protected armour, single case- 
mated twelve 7-inch guns of the Connecticut class—the big 
guns being equal? And at the end of the fight, which should 
prove to be the cheaper group? 

It is usually claimed that the 16,000 ton ship must be 
less handy than the 11,000 ton craft, that its maneuvering 
qualities must be inferior; but then, all battleships can be 
unhandy on occasion, and if the model tank experiments can 
be relied upon, the Connecticut promises, through its propor- 
tions and adjustments, to be at least equal in handiness to the 
earlier ships. Its draught will certainly be greater, but this 
will not forbid its entering an American harbor on the same 
stage of the tide that the Oregon or any other of our battle- 
ships so far designed, will have to use. 

This increase in size of warships has been common to all 
navies in recent years and is coincident with the increase in 
merchant vessels, Such increase in size may involve decrease 
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in handiness and it may not—there is no compelling necessity 
—but it surely involves practically an increase in cost. In 
comparing the Connecticut with her predecessors, Chief Con- 
structor Bolles, U. 8. N., draws instructive and illuminating 
parallels, some of which may be paraphrased here. He de- 
clares that, first of all, the problem of the naval architect 
should be to produce the best military unit for the least 
amount of money, and that it remains for those who command 
naval vessels to say what limit of military power shall be 
placed upon the individual unit of the fleet. A distinguished 
foreigner recently asked why our battleships were so large or 
of so great displacement, and was told that the conditions of 
our service seemed to make it necessary for them to go any- 
where and to be ready to fight when they got,there. 

While our recent battleships are undoubtedly large, the 
Virginia class of five vessels being 14,980 tons normal displace- 
ment, and the Connecticut class 16,000 tons normal displace- 
ment, there are unquestionably great advantages obtained 
in the individual power of the battleship as compared with 
its smaller predecessors. 

To show justly the advantage of increase in size, com- 
parisons should be made between ships which are tactically 
comparable, that is, of practically the same speed and whose 
motive power and battery are of substantially equally modern 
design. To demonstrate the effect of the increase in size of 
our battleships, a comparison in figures and percentages easy 
of comprehension can be made between the Alabama and 
Maine classes (our most recently completed classes), these last 
being considered together as of about 12,000 tons displace- 
ment, while the Connecticut class is of 16,000 tons. The cost 
of the Maine and Alabama, complete, is about $6,000,000 each. 
The cost of the Connecticut is about $7,500,000. The dis- 
placement has been increased 33 per cent in passing from the 
Maine and the Alabama to the Connecticut, and the cost of 
four Connecticuts will equal the cost of five Maines or Ala- 
bamas. The weight devoted to battery and ammunition in 
the Maine or the Alabama is 1,008 tons and in the Connecticut 
1,340 tons. Therefore, by increasing the displacement of the 
Maine or the Alabama 33 per cent there has been a correspond- 
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ing increase in the weight of armament carried. The weight 
of the discharge of one round from all the guns of the Maine or 
the Alabama, over 6-pounders, is 5,312 lbs.; the weight of the 
discharge of one round from all guns, over 6-pounders, of the 
Connecticut is 7,856 lbs., or an increase of 47.9 per cent. 

Therefore for an increase of one third in size there has 
been a gain of nearly one half in effective battery power. 
Thus, if the battery power of the Maine or the Alabama be 
considered unity, that of the Connecticut will be one and a 
half; and for $30,000,000 four Connecticuts can be built, with 
a battery power of six, and five Maines or Alabamas, with a 
battery power of five. In the Maine and the Alabama the 
weight devoted to armor protection amounted to 2,770 tons, 
and in the Connecticut to 3,992 tons, thus showing an increase 
in protection of 44 per cent for an increase in size of 33 per 
cent. ; 

These illustrations of the enormous gain in offensive and 
defensive power of these vessels, corresponding to the increase 
in size, find well known parallels in the higher cargo efficiency 
of the great steamers in the merchant service, which is due 
to the fact that the larger vessel requires a less proportion of 
power and machinery weights than the smaller for equal 
results in strength and speed The advantages of the increase 
in size and length of the Connecticut are clearly shown, with 
reference to the elements of speed and power. Model basin 
trials prove that at a speed of eighteen knots the power re- 
quired for the Connecticut is about six per cent less than that 
required for the new Maine; whereas at nineteen knots the 
power required for the Connecticut is nearly fifty per cent less 
than thai of the Maine. 

The gun is still the supreme sea weapon, for, though it may 
not be able to destroy, it can render a ship helpless by putting 
out of action its battery and personnel. ‘“The individual gun,” 
writes Lieutenant Commander Niblack, ‘‘is the unit of offense 
in one sense; but the combined fire of as many guns as possible, 
directed according to a definite scheme by means of a well 
organized fire control, alone means victory. The key to 
modern fleet actions is concentration of gun fire. To achieve 
this we must install our guns properly, and we must of all 
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things train our personnel. Fleet formations should be based 
on gun fire, and in battle we should limit tactical movements 
to those which least distribute it.” 

The difference between the heaviest naval ordnance of 
1862 and 1902 is shown in the following table. It may con- 
tribute to a more definite appreciation of the revolution in 
shape and in power if the data of the guns be compared. In 
old ordnance of which we were justly so proud, the weights 
of the projectile and the charges are not the normal ones, but 
are those authorized for extraordinary circumstances—at 


ironclads at short distance. 
15-inch East-Iron Smooth- 12-inch Steel Built-Up 


Bore Muzzle Loading. Breech-Loading Rifle. 
Weight 18.7 tons 52 tons 
Length 151¢. Finch 41 ft. 6 inches 
Powder and charge 100 lbs. black powder 350 lbs. smokeless 
Projectile 450 spherical 850 armour piercing 
Velocity 1600 foot seconds 2800 foot seconds 
Muzzle energy 7997 foot tons 42246 foot tons 


The flash frigates of the Civil war carried as their favorite 
broadside gun the 9-inch smooth bore, 11 feet in length, that, 
with a ten pound charge and a seventy pound shot, developed 
an energy of 847 foot tons. The muzzle energy of the latest 
12-inch rifle is therefore 54 times as great, so that one shot 
from one new tirret gun will develop as much energy as both 
broadsides of a fighting 54-gun frigate of the days of sail or of 
sail and auxiliary steam. 

Our present ordnance system dates in essentials from 
1883. Tentative efforts had been made before this to replace 
or revamp the old ordnance, but without success, as the coun- 
try could not produce the steel forgings necessary for heavy 
rifle cannon, and because the navy was in such decadence 
that it was deemed folly to spend money on it. Forgings were 
finally procured abroad, and the first modern 6-inch guns for 
the navy—not for experimental purposes, but for service— 
were completed in 1884. Since 1883, 1400 sets of gun forgings 
for main battery guns alone have been manufactured in the 
U.S. for the navy. The first large order by which this home 
industry was put on its feet was, in 1887, placed by Secretary 
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Whitney, of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, with the Bethlehem Iron 
company (now steel company). 

Curiously enough, no great change in principles of con- 
struction or material or in methods of manufacture has been 
made in twenty years. Larger forgings, with higher charac- 
teristics, are available, but the central idea adopted then still 
holds its place and testifies to the high intelligence and native 
ingenuity exercised by the ordnance officers of that day. 
Great progress has been made in the direction of greater power 
and of greater rapidity of fire. We secure the first because we 
know how to make and fire better and larger explosives; and 
the second, because of the gradual and simplifying improve- 
ments in the details of breech mechanism. The successful 
development of smokeless powder has enabled us to take a 
long step ahead. 

The use of electricity with gun mountings has been a con- 
tributing energy, as it has done away with the heat and danger 
of steam pipes and has introduced ease and simplicity of power 
transmission of faculty of control. These in turn permit more 
accurate as well as more rapid pointing and firing. Still, with 
all the devices, intelligent and persistent drill is a prime neces- 
sity. This demands ample appropriations for target practice, 
and, for the individual, the employment of some true method 
of continuous aiming, and such recognition by the navy de- 
partment that the gun pointers and captains will be the best 
paid men of the ship. 

In an able discussion on the tactics of the gun by Lieut. 
Commander Niblack, he fortifies his contention that the key 
to modern action is concentration of gun fire. This officer 
declares:—Modern steam fleet tactics differ in many essentials 
from the tactics of the sailing ship period and from military 
tactics on shore. In the days of sailing ships practically all 
guns were necessarily mounted in broadside, and bow and 
stern fire, for structural reasons, were inconsiderable. The 
natural formation was column (or line ahead, as it is called 
abroad), as this gave the greatest effective fire, viz., broadside. 
In the approach of such fleets to each other in an engagement 
very few guns could be brought to bear and the preliminary 
maneuvering was generally to secure the weather gage, or 
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windward position, which gave the advantage of forcing the 
engagement or withdrawing from it. The supreme tactical 
advantage was gained by breaking the enemy’s line (column 
of vessels), throwing his formation into confusion, raking 
his nearest ships and passing through and escaping most of 
his broadsides while delivering your own successfully and in 
its most effective form. 

With modern battleships the installation of pairs of heavy 
guns in the ends of ships, and the introduction of the ram and 
the torpedo have changed naval tactics. Bow and stern fire 
is now a little less than 30 per cent of each broadside fire, in- 
stead of about 5 per cent, as in the sailing ship days, and to 
attempt to break through an enemy’s column would be the 
height of folly. The leading ships, with less than 30 per cent, 
of their total fire available, would, in attempting to break 
through, be withered by the ‘powerful concentrated broadsides 
of the waiting column, or destroyed by his torpedoes, or sunk 
by hisrams. Then, too, raking fire has lost its terrors because 
the bow and stern presentation of a modern battleship is very 
strong, owing to its concentration of heavy armor in the case- 
ments, barbettes and turrets. In other words, at close quar- 
ters, a raking fire is not necessarily any more disastrous than 
firing at broadsides. What this concentration of fire means 
may be seen by an examination of the gun plans of the Con- 
necticut and a study of the ares of fire through which the 
heavily protected main and intermediate batteries of the ship 
can sweep their destructive energies of discharge. 

We have thus in modern steam fleet tactics a sort of half 
way, or a compromise, on sailing ships and military tactics, 
for to turn the enemy’s flank, asin the army, is a good maneu- 
ver; the approach to the attack in line abreast is now feasible, 
as it gives about 30 per cent of gun fire; and column, as in the 
past, is the formation giving maximum effective gun fire. 

To state the general proposition more in detail, with 
steam and modern improvements:—T'irst. Bow fire has be- 
come a great factor in modifying tactics. Second. The ram 
is more than ever a dangerous and fatal weapon. Third. 
Armor has almost nullified the great danger from raking fire 
at close quarters. Fourth. The torpedo*has made it dan- 
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gerous to fight at closer range than 1,000 yards. Fifth. 
Smokeless powder and high speed make the windward position 
of little importance compared with getting the sunlight on the 
enemy and in his eyes. Sixth. Elaborate subdivisions in 
ships tend to prolong the time and increase the difficulties of 
the destruction of a ship by any weapon. 
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The war between Russia and Japan has rehabilitated tor- 
pedoes and torpedo craft and has called for a readjustment of 
opinion on warship construction the world over. It is, for 
example, authoritatively stated that the new battleships pro- 
vided in the recent British estimates are to have their armor so 
disposed and their water-tight bulkheads systems so rearranged 
as to decrease the acknowledged vulnerability of armored ves- 
sels to successful torpedo attacks. It will be interesting to dis- 
cover the nature of these departures from accepted practices. 
It is well known that both the Russian battleships, the Tsare- 
vitch and the Retvizan, carried armor on the bilges and addi- 
tional longitudinal and transverse bulkheads, with the inten- 
tion of securing such immunity, and yet in the memorable sur- 
prise of the Port Arthur fleet they were put out of action by the 
skill and audacity of Japanese crews handling well equipped 
and properly supported torpedo vessels. 

The inevitable effect of the primary Japanese successes 
was to intensify the differences between two schools of naval 
thought—one holding that the torpedo is the most terrible 
instrument of destruction placed in our hands and the other 
that heretofore it has been too complicated and unreliable 
a weapon to warrant development. Torpedo enthusiasts 
plunged into unreasonable prophecies and have emerged with 
impossible promises. As a rule, battleship advocates—and 
these constitute a very great majority in all services—held 
to their faith, while acknowledging the proven value of 
torpedo craft. A few of them, indeed, go so far in a stubborn 
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opposition to the claims of their opponents as to deny that 
anything has been achieved that disturbs the views fortified 
by all previous experience. But this is sheer idleness, as the 
truth probably lies nearly half way. New light on all prob- 
lems has certainly been let in; but while this tends to clear the 
situation it does not show that the armoured type has been dis- 
placed as the supreme instrument of modern war. One thing 
is certain. The dominating value of sea power has through 
the harmonious and skillful employment of all energies been 
reasserted. 

It is also true that among components of sea power the 
relative rank of the fighting units has been disturbed, if not 
rearranged. The vulnerability of huge ships, always more or 
less accepted by the sober minded, is now generally conceded; 
but this, let it be kept in mind, is the vulnerability open not 
only to lucky torpedoes, but to equally lucky shell and shot. 
Unless this be true, Chemulpo has left no lesson. 

In this possible rearrangement of the minor type the 
torpedo boat destroyer leads, and properly, because in one 
memorable assault its possibilities were so clearly revealed 
that the primary place among the auxiliaries must be assigned 
to it. A deliberate distinction is attempted in this use of the 
word auxiliaries. The destroyer is—and if the lessons of all 
sea wars be read aright it must remain—an auxiliary—that 
is, a secondary, not a primary, energy. Without the assist- 
ance of torpedo craft the battleship line may be weakened, 
but only in degree; without the battleship base, support, and 
guidance, the torpedo attack is almost certain to be impotent. 
And for this reason:—The destroyer is a weapon of opportu- 
nity and surprise, fragile in construction, poorly armed, except 
against its fellows, and destructive in the strain it imposes on — 
the physical and moral stamina of its crew. It can act alone 
under exceptional circumstances only, and if attacked, as it 
can be at ranges to which it can offer no reply, it must run 
or be sunk. Witness in proof of this how on several occasions 
the Russian cruiser Novik scattered the flotillas off Port Ar- 
thur’s entrance. 

It is difficult to determine how far this development of 
the torpedo destroyer may be pushed as a consequence of its 
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new achievements in the war. The type has progressed illog- 
ically, undeterminedly but surely, from small harbor defense 
craft up to seagoing vessels that have belted the world without 
let or hindrance—usually, it must be added, under convoy, and 
always with convenient ports of reequipment and recruitment. 
It is certain that the period of great speed eagerly pursued for 
years was carried too far and that a corresponding weakness 
in construction and in sea keeping and defensive qualities has 
attended this. Most of the naval powers are therefore lower- 
ing the former standard of thirty knots and more to a scale 
that veers and hauls about twenty seven knots, and at the 
same time they are strengthening the craft and installing high- 
er gun power. British experts seek a further increase of dis- 
placement, up to and perhaps beyond five hundred tons, but 
danger lies in this tendency, as the type will then become a 
hybrid that possesses neither the qualities imperative in a 
torpedo destroyer nor those essential to a minor cruiser. 

In the data of development it is interesting to study the 
following record of torpedo warfare set down in a capital 
article in the Naval Institute, written by Lieut. Lloyd Chand- 
ler, U.S. N., late commander of the torpedo boat flotilla, that 
made the successful run from the Atlantic coast to the Phil- 
ippines: 

(a) May 29, 1877, the English cruiser Shah fired one 
Whitehead torpedo at the Peruvian Huascar, but it had not 
power to run the distance. 

(b) Dec. 27, 1877, the Russian ship Tchesne fired a tor- 
pedo at the Turkish Mahmoodoeh, and the weapon ran, 
but exploded before reaching the target. The Russian Sinope 
fired another at the same time, but it failed to explode. 

(c) Jan. 25, 1878, the Tchesne and Sinope fired one 
Whitehead torpedo each at a Turkish guard ship at the en- 
trance to the harbor at Batoun, both of which exploded under 
and sank the Turkish vessel. 

(d) Jan. 27, 1891, a torpedo launch from the Chilian 
Blanco, in revolt, fired a Whitehead at the Balmacdist armed 
steamer Imperial, but missed her. 

(e) April 23, 1891, the Chilian government vessels Lynch 
and Condell attacked the revolutionary fleet in Caldera bay 
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and fired five Whitehead torpedoes, one or more of which sank 
the Blanco Encalda. 

(f) May 14, 1891, the Condell and Lynch again attempted 
to surprise the revolutionary ships, but could not get near 
enough to fire. 

(g) April 4, 1894, the Brazilian government vessels Gus- 
tavo Sampaio, Alphonso Pedro, Pedro Ivo and Silvado at- 
tempted an attack on the revolutionary flagship Aquidaban, 
but were repulsed before they got within torpedo range. The 
next night they tried again and one of the four Whitehead tor- 
pedoes fired sank the adversary. 

(h) July 25, 1894, the Japanese claim that in time of 
peace the Chinese Tsi-Yuen treacherously fired a torpedo at 
the Naniwa Khan, but missed her. The Chinese deny, and 
probably truthfully, that this ever occurred. 

(7) Sep. 17, 1894, at the battle of the Yalu the Chinese 
fired several torpedoes but missed. 

(7) Jan. 20, 1895, sixteen Japanese torpedo boats attacked 
the Chinese fleet in Wei-Hai-Wei, but failed. 

(k) Feb. 4, 1895, at the same place the same attempt was 
repeated and failed. 

(7) Feb. 5, 1895, at the same place the same attempt was 
repeated and as a result the Ting-Yuen, Wei-Yuen and Lai- 
Yuen were sunk at once, and the Ching-Yuen was so disabled 
that she sank not long after. 

Here, in a last analysis, is what Lieut. Chandler finds to be 
the truth :— 

“Tt is seen that, discarding the doubtful case in which the 
Japanese claim a breach of peace by the Tsi-Yuen, out of 
eleven attacks four succeeded, resulting in the destruction of 
seven vessels. With improved weapons now in use it seems 
certain to be that at least equal and probably better results 
should be expected and this record appears to me suf- 
ficient to ‘substantiate all that I have ever claimed for the 
torpedo. While it is not a weapon that will revolutionize 
warfare or lead to the aholition of other types of ships, it is an 
arm far too,valuable to be abandoned. And it is one that will 
well repay the care and attention necessary for the mainte- 
nance of a properly organized torpedo service.” 
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The Whitehead torpedo, employed in our service, except 
on board the Iowa, where the Howell is installed, is technically 
known as an automobile weapon, in contradistinction to the 
dirigible type, which is electrically directed by means of wires 
from an operating base. The form of this complex instru- 
ment varies, but popularly speaking it is a cigar shaped vessel 
separated into various compartments. Counting from the 
bow, these isolated spaces are assigned: (1) to the war head, 
(2) to the air flask, (3) to the immersion or diving chamber, 
(4) to the engine room, (5) to the after body, and (6) to the tail. 

Extending beyond the war head, which contains a gun- 
cotton charge and the percussion igniter and its charge, is a 
screw fan free to revolve. After the torpedo has run a dis- 
tance of about eighty yards this fan unscrews sufficiently to 
put in operation a percussion firing apparatus. Should the 
fan strike an unyielding substance, it and the spindle on which 
it revolves and the firing pin are driven against a fulminate of 
mercury percussion cap. ‘This impact detonates the dry gun- 
cotton firing charge, and the latter ignites the wet guncotton 
contained in the war head. The air flask, occupying nearly 
two thirds of the entire length of the weapon, holds the com- 
pressed air used for driving the machinery. ‘This air flask, it 
may be said in passing, can be recharged whenever the occasion 
demands, by pumps that produce an exceedingly high pressure. 
Located in the immersion chamber is a delicate apparatus that 
carries and keeps the torpedo at the depth of water predeter- 
mined for its immersed travel. The flight of the weapon is 
directed by two rudders—one a compound horizontal, which 
controls the depth of immersion, and the other a compound 
vertical, which shapes the course. The former, located in the 
immersion chamber, maintains the prescribed depth through 
the action of a hydrostatic piston. The face of ‘the piston is 
exposed to the water, and when the torpedo goes below the 
fixed depth this piston is pushed in by the increased water 
pressure. The rudders are turned at a lifting angle and the 
torpedo rises until the desired level is reached. Should the 
torpedo be above the depth set, a reverse action takes place. 


In addition to this gear a pendulum, also connected with the 
Vol. 9—2t 
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horizontal rudder, is employed to prevent its giving too rank 
a sheer to the weapon. 

The compressed air passes from the flask into the engine 
room through a pipe governed by several valves, and works 
under normal conditions an engine that is exceedingly light 
in construction and very accurate in adjustment and operation. 
The afterbody, shut off from the engine room by steel bulk- 
head, provides the necessary flotation for the weapon, and in 
the torpedo tail are carried the rods that control the rudders 
and the shafts that drive the screws. Other devices are em- 
ployed, most notable among them being the Obry gear, or 
gyroscope, which automatically controls the vertical rudder. 
This compels the torpedo, no matter what deflection is en- 
countered when it enters the water, to return to the original 
line on which the destroyer’s tube was pointed when the firing 
key was first pressed. ‘‘The immense simplification of aiming 
that has resulted from the adoption of this device,” writes 
Lieut. Chandler, ‘must be apparent, and the gyroscope has 
made out of the torpedo a weapon that within its range is far 
more accurate than the gun.” “There is no doubt in the mind 
of officers,” declares Commander Murdock, “that a torpedo ex- 
ploded along the side or under a vessel will cripple if it does not 
destroy her.” 

Argument must therefore focus on the single question, 
Can a torpedo be made to hit? or, in one word, on its reliabil- 
ity. Nothing in the world can determine this but actual 
trial. And it is noticeable that all officers that have had ex- 
tended torpedo boat service agree with Lieut. Chandler that 
the torpedo ranks with the gun in reliability. One expert 
puts it that the torpedo excels the gun in accuracy, from the 
fact that its errors are all in training, the serious question of 
elevation being eliminated.” 

Many improvements have been made in the torpedo and 
in its launching apparatus within the last few years, though 
the secret of these is jealously guarded. Among the most 
ingenious is one that enables the commanding officer of a 
vessel carrying torpedoes to point his ship at the spot he de- 
sires to hit and then by electric firing gear to discharge the 
torpedoes from all the tubes simultaneously and in such a 
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way that they will, after striking the water, turn and run par- 
allel to the course of the ship. With a three tube boat, like 
the Morris, for example, he could thus discharge three tor- 
pedoes running into a danger zone about one hundred yards 
wide, one on each side of the zone and the third down the 
middle of it. The possibilities of a hit under such circum- 
stances are enormous. Among other devices undergoing 
trial is one that superheats the compressed air before it enters 
the engine. The raising of temperature is most necessary, 
because when the compressed air is free it expands, producing 
a low temperature that reduces its energies. An illustration 
of this is found in ice machines and in the apparatus used for 
producing liquid air. Another device simplifies and renders 
more certain the operation of the Obry gear by means of elec- 
trical connections, and a third substitutes turbine machinery 
for the present reciprocating engines. A well known expert 
sees in this substitution a jump in speed to at least forty knots 
for the eight hundred yard run and a correspondingly great 
increase of range at lower speed. 

In some of our earliest steel vessels above water tubes 
for launching torpedoes were employed, but these were more 
a menace to the ship than a probable danger to the enemy, 
and further installations ceased. A number of battleships 
and armored cruisers had therefore been built without any 
provision for a torpedo armament, and while foreign construct- 
ors have marvelled at this failure to utilize so valuable an 
energy our officials charged with the policy of design have 
claimed good reasons for a policy that has now been reversed. 
They said, for example, that the torpedo was an erratic and 
unreliable weapon and that its maximum range was limited 
to eight hundred yards. It was argued also that the vastly 
increased power of guns must cause sea actions to be fought 
at long ranges, beginning at six thousand yards and working 
in, but never closing nearer than two thousand yards, and the 
battles of Yalu and Santiago were cited as proofs of this con- 
tention. It is curious to note here that no mention was made 
of the contingencies that might induce closer fighting. Among 
such unexpected conditions is the desire of the victor to crush 
his enemy with a final blow or of the defeated to excrt one 
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last effort with ram or torpedo; nor does it appear that any 
account was taken of the actions that might arise through 
mistaken signals, the ardor of captains to fight or the igno- 
rance and neglect of tactical principles. 

In the meantime experimenters and inventors have been 
busy, and finally they have produced a weapon that has been 
fired with facility and accuracy at various angles and in a 
range of three thousand yards has hit the trial target regularly. 
It is true, as some objectors insist, that tidal currents may 
effect the path of the weapon, but not the sea ways where the 
emersion is sufficient and the automatic controlling gear func- 
tions. The old theory that battleship must fight battleship 
has also been replaced by the belief that the supreme test of 
the future will be found not in a series of duels but in fleet 
actions. So even at three thousand yards, the maximum 
distance at which guns are sure of hitting—the stray and un- 
usually lucky shot excluded—a flight of under water dis- 
charged torpedoes is fairly certain to find one target or more. 
Then, the moral effect on the crews has to be considered. The 
torpedo is, if nothing more, an additional weapon which at 
the outset of an action puts us on an equality with our rivals, 
while no possible initial advantage is gained by its omission 
and no excessive penalty in displacement is paid by its addition. 
These broader views have finally prevailed, and the latest 
official determination is to equip all armored vessels and pos- 
sibly some of the superior cruisers and scouts—with sub- 
merged torpedo tubes. In the heavier ships the long range 
and in the lighter vessels and the destroyers.and torpedo boats 
the short range torpedoes are hereafter to be installed. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the value of torpedo 
vessels as schools of practice and training. It is believed 
abroad that the experience gained on board torpedo destroyers 
is the very best preparation for future command that can be 
given to young officers. Torpedo flotillas supply the most con- 
centrated and least wasteful form and opportunities that de- 
velop the highest qualities of the seaman, and duty on board of 
them reveals the aptitude for command, and furnishes the ex- 
periences that foster self reliance, responsibility, and readiness 
in emergencies. It is a rigorous school, the last place for dul- 
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lards and laggards, but the rewards are commensurately great 
and the work is eagerly sought. Our inferiority in the number 
of vessels commissioned for this duty counts tremendously 
against an all round naval efficiency and calls for a new order 
of things as soon as the emergencies and the deficiencies in 
personnel permit. If we are to be guided by the best foreign ex- 
perience, and notably by the lessons of the Russian-Japanese 
war, many divisions of torpedo craft must hereafter be kept in 
commission and the duty be made attractive to the best talent of 
the service and be of a nature that will yield the greatest profit. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, comparatively long periods passed 
at sea do not supply the best training. In France the torpedo 
service is deemed to be above all a school of pilotage. Night 
exercises are particularly insisted upon, as destroyers will have 
to fight mainly at night, and for this reason the training and 
experience that enable officers to carry their vessels safely into 
difficult and unlighted channels are of the highest importance. 


ARMOUR PLATE MAKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY CHARLES O’NEIL. 
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The manufacture of armour plate as an industry in the 
United States dates back only to the year 1888, as prior to that 
time, there being no demand for armour, no establishment in 
the country was equipped with the necessary machinery for 
making it, or fully understood the process of manufacture ; but 
as soon as a demand was created, private enterprise quickly 
provided a source of supply. It is difficult at this time to 
understand the indifference that existed in this country for a 
period of at least twenty five years prior to 1888 with regard to 
armoured ships of war,—a subject which during that time had 
deeply engrossed the attention of other leading maritime na- 
tions of the world, several of which had created powerful fleets 
of ironclad vessels before the people of the United States had 
awakened to the necessity of following their example. The 
enjoyment of peace after the long years of civil war no doubt 
had much to do with this seeming indifference. During the 
succeeding years the wooden ships of which the United States 
navy was almost entirely composed gradually went to decay, 
until there was but a vestige of a navy remaining; and when 
matters got to the worst, in 1883, a reaction set in and the 
United States government went to work seriously to build up 
a modern navy, and found that it was necessary to aid and 
encourage several new branches of industry which did not 
exist in the country, but which were necessary in the construc- 
tion and equipment of modern ships of war. 

The United States navy register of 1864 contains among 


the list of vessels of the navy the names of seventy three iron- 
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clads, showing that the use of armoured protection for vessels 
of war, even though of an inferior quality, was recognized as an 
essential feature of their construction at that period, which 
makes it all the more astonishing that the matter should have 
been so completely dropped after the close of the Civil war 
and allowed to slumber for a period of twenty five years. 

The vessels referred to consisted of double and single 
turreted monitors, of which several remain on the navy list 
to-day, though the vessels themselves are of but little value, 
having obsolete guns and very inferior armour. There were 
also some of the so called light draught monitors, which proved 
to be utter failures, and a number of Mississippi river steamers 
which had been adapted for military purposes, and a few of 
more notable type, such as the Dunderberg, New Ironsides, 
Galena, and Keokuk. 

The armour of nearly all of the United States vessels of 
that period consisted of several layers of thin plates, each about 
1 inch thick, laid on heavy wooden backing; and while of very 
inferior quality, as viewed from the present standpoint of effi- 
ciency, it proved to be quite effective against the artillery then 
opposed to it. The old monitors received many hits off 
Charleston, some of the records being as follows:—Montauk, 
hit 214 times; Weehawken, 187 times; Patapsco, 141 times; 
Passaic, 134 times; Catskill, 106 times; Nahant, 105 times; 
Nantucket, 104 times; Lehigh, 36 times; and the New Iron- 
sides, 193 times. Many of these hits were from 10-inch guns, 
and though the vessels were, as a rule, able to remain at their 
stations, they suffered considerable injury, though but little 
was said about it at the time. 

The most notable United States ironclads of that period 
were the Dunderberg and the New Ironsides, and a few words 
concerning them may not be without interest. The Dunder- 
berg (or Thundering Mountain) was built by William H. Webb, 
at New York, and is described in the official papers as an iron 
clad, shot-proof, steam-screw ship of war with ram, to be built 
of wood and cased with iron. She was designed to carry two 
revolving gun turrets on the casemate deck, each 21 feet in 
diameter and 8 feet high in the clear, the armour iron of which 
was to be 11 inches thick. Each turret was to contain two 
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guns of 15-inch caliber, and in the casemate eight 11-inch Dahl- 
eren guns were to be carried. The turrets were to be turned 
by steam. There was to be a shot proof pilot house on one 
of the turrets or on the casemate deck. The engines and 
boilers were to be of sufficient capacity to propel the vessel at 
least 15 knots per hour for twelve consecutive hours in fair 
weather and smooth water at sea. The vessel was to be 
completed in fifteen months from July 3, 1862. The guns 
were to be supplied by the government, but the contractors 
were to furnish the gun carriages. The contract price was 
$1,250,000. 

The port shutters were of wrought iron, 44 inches thick, 
and the outer hull was of wood, 6 feet thick at the main deck 
level, decreasing to 2 feet at the bilge. The under water body 
was coppered. ‘The sides of the vessel from the main deck to 
about 5 feet below the load water line were covered with iron 
34 inches thick from deck to water line, tapering to 24 inches 
at the lower edge, and also tapering towards the bow and 
stern to 24 inches, made in slabs placed vertically. The 
sloping sides and ends of the casemate were covered with iron 
plates 44 inches thick, made in one thickness, and about 28 
inches wide. 

The ship itself was a little over 380 feet long and of 73 
feet beam, with a displacement of 7000 tons. The total weight 
of armour was 1000 tons. The engines were of about 5000 
indicated horse power. 

The armament as projected was probably more than the 
ship could carry, and it was finally decided to omit the turrets 
and the turret guns, and to give the vessel two 15-inch and 
four 11-inch guns, one 15-inch and one 11-inch gun to be 
mounted on each broadside and one 11-inch at each end of the 
casemate. This battery was mounted about February, 1867, 
from which it will appear that instead of being completed in 
October, 1863, as required by the contract, the vessel was not 
completed until three years and a half later. 

On February 22, 1867, the Dunderberg went to sea to 
test her battery, and its general performance was reported 
as satisfactory. On account of the omission of the turrets 
a deduction of $22,860 was made from the contract price. It 
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does not appear that a regular speed trial was made, but it is 
recorded that at one time a speed of ten knots was attained. 

After the vessel was completed, she was, by authority 
of congress, turned over to the builders upon payment by them 
of all moneys paid or advanced by the government, and Mr. 
Webb then sold the ship to the French government. After 
some alterations, she was put in the service of the French navy, 
under the name of Rochambeau. There are no records avail- 
able showing the nature of these alterations or her later history. 

The New Ironsides was designed and built by the Cramp 
snipbuilding company, of Philadelphia, but the scheme of the 
vessel was due to Mr. B. H. Bartol, of the Philadelphia engine 
building firm of Merrick and Co. She was called a casemated 
ironclad frigate, with unarmoured ends, except that her water- 
line was protected by a complete belt. Her battery consisted 
of fourteen 11-inch smooth bores and two 8-inch rifles mounted 
in a casemate. Her steam speed was about six knots, but she 
had a good spread of sail in addition. Her armour consisted 
of 43-inch solid iron plates, backed by 21 inches of oak, the in- 
clination of the casemate being 30 degrees from the perpen- 
dicular. The armour plates were made at Pittsburg. 

For two years this ship was subjected to the most severe 
test a war vessel can undergo,—alternate blockade duty and 
close action against fortifications during the American Civil 
war. On one occasion she remained in action three hours, 
alone, against the combined forts of Charleston harbor, hold- 
ing down the artillery fire of the batteries until she was obliged 
to haul out for lack of ammunition. During this time she 
was struck on her side armour sixty times, but an investigation 
showed her to be entirely uninjured. In a period of about 
six months the New Ironsides was struck 193 times, and was 
never forced to leave the station for repairs. After the Civil 
war the vessel was laid up at League Island, Philadelphia, 
and was destroyed by an accidental fire. 

The confederate American ironclad steamers Merrimac, 
Atlanta, and Tennessee are well worthy of mention; for when 
we consider the limited means at hand and the lack of skilled 
labor available, the results achieved can not but excite the 
admiration of naval people. As is well known, the Merrimac, 
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or Virginia, as she was officially known, was the United States 
frigate Merrimac, which fell into the hands of the confederacy 
at the Norfolk navy yard when it was abandoned by the United 
States forces. She was cut down, and a heavy casemate of 
timber was built upon her. This was covered with two layers 
of narrow bars of rolled iron, each 14 inches thick, making a 
total of 3 inches. These slabs were rolled from railroad iron, 
and were, therefore, of excellent material. This iron plating 
was laid over 20 inches of oak, and was placed at an angle of 
about 30 degrees from the horizontal. So far as known, no 
material damage was done to the armour of the Merrimac by 
the fire of any of the vessels in action with her, among them 
the historic Monitor. 

The confederate steamer Atlanta was built by converting 
an iron hulled blockade running steamer. Additional dis- 
placement was given her by sponsoning her out with square 
logs, thus increasing her beam, and she was fitted with a cen- 
tral casemate, or citadel, built of 15 mches of Georgia pine, 
covered by 3 inches of oak, on which were laid two courses of 
2-inch iron bars, 7 inches wide (probably rolled from railroad 
iron), the inner layer being horizontal and the outer one ver- 
tical, the fastenings being 14-inch through-bolts set up with 
nuts and washers. She had a battery of two 6-inch and two 
7-inch rifles. The sides of the casemates were inclined at an 
angle of about 30 degrees from the horizontal. 

The Atlanta, under the command of Captain William A. 
Webb, of the confederate navy, was captured by the United 
States monitor Weehawken, Captain John Rogers, on July 
17, 1863, in the sounds of North Carolina. The Weehawken 
fired five shots, three of which took effect, penetrating the At- 
lanta’s armor and killing or wounding many of the crew of 
two guns. She grounded and surrendered. 

The confederate ship Tennessee was after the same type 
as the Atlanta, but was built of wood and specially constructed 
for use as a vessel of war, and was, therefore, somewhat heavier. 
The framing of the casemate consisted of an inside diagonal 
ceiling of 23 inches oak; vertical pine timbers 13 inches thick; 
an outside layer of 4 inches of oak timber covered by three 
thicknesses of 2-inch iron bars, 7 inches wide, the whole fast- 
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ened by 13-inch through-bolts set up with nuts on the inside. 
The armour of the ends of the casemate was 1 inch less in thick- 
ness. At the battle of Mobile bay a 15-inch shot from one of 
the monitors smashed in the port side of the Tennessee’s case- 
mate, though the shot itself did not get through. She was 
struck many times and suffered much injury. 

From the vessels above described to the steel clad floating 
fortresses of to-day was a gigantic stride, though the time re- 
quired for its accomplishment was by no means great. The 
first of the armoured vessels of the modern United States navy 
were the ill fated Maine and the Texas, authorized by congress 
March 3, 1886, which act also provided for the reconstruc- 
tion of the monitors Puritan, Monadnock, Amphitrite, and 
Terror. This authorization was followed by the issue of a 
circular by the United States navy department, dated August 
21, 1886, inviting bids for armour plate and gun steel of do- 
mestic manufacture; and the consideration of the manufacture 
of modern armour in the United States may be said to date 
from the issue of this circular. 

The bids received under this advertisement were opened 
on March 22, 1887, proposals being received from what is now 
the Bethlehem Steel company, of South Bethlehem, Pa., for 
both; from the Cambria Iron company, of Johnstown, Pa., and 
from the Midvale Steel company, of Philadelphia, for gun steel 
only; and from the Cambria rolling mill company, of Johns- 
town, Pa., for armour plates only. The bid of the Bethlehem 
company being the only one for both kinds of material, and be- 
ing, in the aggregate, the lowest, was accepted, and a contract 
was made with that company on June 1, 1887, for both armour 
and gun steel. This contract included armour for the second 
class battleships Maine and Texas, and for the monitors Puri- 
tan, Monadnock, Amphitrite and Terror. 

The amount of armour contracted for was estimated at 
about 6,700 tons, and was to be of plain steel, oil tempered, 
and annealed; but prior to the first deliveries, which were 
made in the fall of 1891, radical changes were made in the 
specifications, and the introduction of nickel and the use of 
the reforging and face hardening processes were included. 

About the year 1888 a sufficient quantity of armour was 
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ordered from Great Britain for the monitor Miantonomobh, 
this being of the type known as compound armour, its cost 
being $535 per ton. Prior to the date of the circular above 
referred to, numerous experiments had been made in Great 
Britain, Russia, Italy, France, and Germany with various 
types of armour, and from 1882 to 1887 the contest for supe- 
riority lay between the compound and the all steel plates, 
British manufacturers presenting the former, while Messrs. 
Schneider & Co., of France, were the chief advocates of the 
latter. 

Compound armour generally resisted penetration better 
than the all steel plate, because it was possible to make the 
thin steel face of the former much harder than that of the all 
steel plate, without sacrificing the toughness necessary to pre- 
vent breaking up. The chief failure of the compound plate 
was in the flaking off of the steel face from its iron back. ‘This 
led to a continued effort to produce all steel plates that would 
present a hard face and still retain sufficient toughness. By 
the introduction in 1889, of a small percentage of nickel in the 
manufacture of steel, unusual toughness was produced. 

Such was the armour situation when the United States 
government commenced the building of armoured vessels for 
its new navy; and while, as previously stated, the armour order- 
ed for the first of the new vessels was of plain steel, it gave 
place to that containing nickel as the result of the first im- 
portant armour test made in the United States at the Annapolis 
proving ground, in September, 1890. This test was made 
principally to determine the respective values of plain steel, 
of nickel steel, and of compound armour plates. 

To carry out this experiment three plates of equal di- 
mensions were procured, namely, 8 feet by 6 feet by 104 inches, 
and were subjected to similar attacks. The plates tested 
consisted of a compound plate made by Messrs. Cammel & 
Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, England; a plain steel plate made by 
Messrs. Schneider & Co., of Le Creusot, France, and a nickel 
steel plate also made by the latter firm. All three plates 
were subjected to five impacts, four by a 100-pound armour 
piercing projectile fired from a 6-inch gun, with a striking 
velocity of 2075 foot-seconds, one shot being directed at each 
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corner of the plates; and a fifth impact by a 210-pound pro- 
jectile, fired from an 8-inch gun, with a striking velocity of 
1890 foot-seconds, at the center of the plates. All three plates 
were supported by 36 inches of oak backing. The compound 
plate was perforated by all the projectiles, and was practically 
destroyed by the 6-inch alone. The plain steel plate kept 
out all the projectiles, but was badly cracked by the 8-inch 
shot. The nickelsteel plate kept out all the projectiles, and 
remained without cracks. After these tests it was decided 
to use nickel steel for the armour of United States vessels, and 
the navy department took immediate steps to procure a large 
supply of nickel matte for such purpose. 

Probably no step in the development of modern armour is 
more interesting or was of greater importance than was the 
introduction of the Harvey process of face hardening, origin- 
ated by the late Hayward Augustus Harvey. At the time 
Harvey conceived the idea of face hardening steel plates, in 
1889, he was president of the Harvey steel company, of New- 
ark, N. J. During that year he treated a block of steel with 
a view to giving it a very hard face and great power of resist- 
ance, and was so successful that he brought his experiments 
to the attention of the navy department, which, at his re- 
quest, furnished him a small plate 6 inches thick, which was 
treated at the company’s works in Newark, was face hardened 
at the Washington navy yard under Mr. Harvey’s directions, 
and was tested at the naval proving ground at Annapolis in 
1890. 

This plate was made by the Linden steel company, of 
Pittsburgh. It was cut in halves, and one half was treated by 
the Harvey process, while the other half was left untreated. 
When tested, the treated part showed such superior qualities 
of resistance over the untreated one that the navy depart- 
ment decided to experiment on a larger scale, and, therefore, 
procured from Messrs. Schneider & Co., of Le Creusot, France, 
a steel plate 104 inches in thickness, there being at that time 
no facilities in the United States for the manufacture of such 
plates. 

This plate was treated at the Washington navy yard in 
January, 1891, in a furnace especially erected for the purpose, 
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under the direction of Mr. Harvey. The bed of the furnace 
being first covered with sand a few inches thick, the plate was 
laid on it in a horizontal position, and its upper face, which 
was to be treated, was covered with a layer of carburizing ma- 
terial, probably a mixture of animal and vegetable charcoal, 
about a foot thick, over which was laid a covering of tiles to 
exclude the flame and air from the plate. The doors of the 
furnace were bricked up, the fires were started, and a high 
degree of heat was maintained for about one hundred hours. 

Much difficulty was experienced in getting the heated 
plate out of the furnace, and a period of five hours was con- 
sumed for this purpose, as the arrangements were very crude. 
When the plate was finally free from the furnace and was 
hauled under the sprinkling trough, it was of a dull cherry 
red color, and in this condition it was heavily sprayed on one 
side with jets of cold water, which fell several feet from the 
trough above. The cooled surface naturally contracted and 
distorted the plate, which curled up like a saucer. The spray- 
ing was continued until the plate was cooled to a black heat, 
when it recovered its shape somewhat, but the warping was 
then regarded as a serious objection to the process. In later 
plates, however, this was overcome by spraying the plates on 
both sides, and in the regular furnaces thereafter constructed 
the plates were laid on iron cars and could thus be readily 
removed. The writer of this article was at that time in charge 
of the naval gun factory, and thus had charge of this interest- 
ing experiment which was to cause so great a revolution in 
the character of the armoured protection of ships of war of all 
nations. 

This imperfectly treated plate was tested at the Indian 
Head proving ground in February, 1891, being attacked by 
seven 6-inch projectiles of 100 pounds weight, having a strik- 
ing velocity of 2065 foot-seconds. The greatest penetration 
was four inches, except in one round, that at the center of the 
plate, when the point of the shell reached the backing. All 
the projectiles were broken up. The plate was cracked, but 
until the last round no part of it was detached from the back- 
ing. At this round about one eighth of the plate fell to the 
ground. ‘These results were considered remarkable, and it 
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was concluded that, by means of this method of treatment, 
armour of ideal quality, that is, having a very hard face com- 
bined with a rough back, without any weld or other line of 
demarcation between them, could be made. 

The navy department, therefore, decided to hold a fur- 
ther series of armour trials in which the relative merits of plain 
and nickel steel of domestic manufacture, when treated by 
the Harvey process, should be submitted to exhaustive com- 
petition. Accordingly, eight plates, each 6 feet by 8 feet by 
103 inches, were ordered, five from the Carnegie company and 
three from the Bethlehem company. The tests of these plates 
took place at Indian Head, Maryland, on October 31 and No- 
vember 14, 1891, but only six plates were fired at, as two of 
those furnished by the Carnegie company were withdrawn on 
account of defects in manufacture. 

Kach plate received four impacts from 6-inch shell, one 
at each corner, and one 8-inch shell in the center. The 6-inch 
shell weighed 100 pounds, and were fired to give a striking 
velocity of 2075 foot-seconds. The 8-inch shell weighed 210 
and 250 pounds, respectively, and were fired to give striking 
velocities of 1850 and 1700 foot-seconds, the energy being the 
same in either case. The three Bethlehem plates used were, 
respectively, a high carbon nickel steel, a medium carbon nickel 
steel, Harveyized, and a plain steel, Harveyized. The three 
Carnegie plates were, respectively, a high carbon nickel steel, 
a low carbon nickel steel, and a low carbon nickel steel, Har- 
veyized. 

All the plates showed greater resistance to penetration 
and less cracking than did the British compound plate of the 
previous year. Two of the plates showed greater resistance 
to perforation and less cracking than did the most resisting 
plate at the Annapolis test of the previous year. 

The results given by the nickel steel plate treated by the 
Harvey process, manufactured by the Bethelehem company, 
were considered the most satisfactory, and the conclusion was 
reached that two important results had been achieved :—First, 
a better plate of American manufacture had been produced 
than the navy department was able to purchase abroad the 
year previous; second, the development of a new principle in 
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the manufacture of armour, of American origin, which, there 
were good grounds for believing, would furnish greater protec- 
tion to the vital parts of a vessel of war than any other system 
hitherto employed. 

While the foregoing tests were considered very conclu- 
sive, the navy department decided to make still another trial 
before finally adopting the Harvey process; and in the latter 
part of 1891 two more 104-inch nickel steel plates were ordered 
from the Bethlehem company, both of which were treated by 
the Harvey process and tempered by an improved method. 
These two plates differed in one respect, namely, the first hav- 
ing been forged to 124 inches, and, after supercarburization, 
being further reduced by forging to 104 inches; the second 
plate was forged to final dimensions, that is, to 104 inches, be- 
fore Harveyizing. The chemical and physical properties of 
the plates before treating were the same. These plates were 
tested at Indian Head on July 23, 1892, under precisely the 
same conditions as those of October and November, 1891, and 
established not only the value of the Harvey process, but also 
that of reforging after supercarburisation, and it was deter- 
mined that thereafter all armour for the United States navy 
should be so treated. 

Improvements in manufacture followed from time to time, 
and the so-called Harveyized plates held the lead in all coun- 
tries until a modification of the process was made at the Krupp 
works, in Germany, in 1895. The first important mention of 
the new Krupp process dates from the test of a 11.8-inch plate 
at the company’s proving ground at Meppen on September 15, 
1895. From published statements, the plate above referred 
to showed unusually good ballistic qualities and such immunity 
from cracking that it was referred to as the champion thick 
experimental plate. 

The principal British manufacturers acquired the process, 
and in 1897 Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Ltd., of Sheffield, 
presented for official test an 11 11-16-inch and a 6-inch plate, 
both of which gave excellent results and fully bore out the 
reputation which the new Krupp process had attained in Ger- 
many. Other British manufacturers presented plates made by 
the new process, and the superiority of the new armour was 
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so fully established that its adoption became an assured fact. 
It became merely a question of the ability of the manufactur- 
ers to produce it, as its manufacture necessitated extensive 
alterations in the then existing armour plants. 

The American armour manufacturers, having acquired 
the rights to use the new process, submitted, in July, 1898, 
the first Krupp plate manufactured in the United States, the 
credit for so doing belonging to the Carnegie Steel company, 
and in October of the same year the Bethlehem Steel company 
also submitted an experimental plate, both companies fol- 
lowing with second plates. The tests of these plates showed 
their excellence, and also that the American manufacturers 
could produce armour by the new process equal to that made 
abroad. 

The Krupp process is, in fact, an improvement on the 
Harvey process, and the alloy used is referred to as nickel- 
chrome, as both of these metals enter into its composition. 
The supercarburization of armour plates made by the Krupp 
process, is produced either by means of a hydrocarbon gas or 
of solid carbonizing materials, such as are employed in mak- 
ing the Harveyized plates. Krupp plates are not only tougher 
and more resisting than Harveyized plates, but they have the 
peculiarity of not cracking under heavy impacts. This is 
a matter of great moment. The superiority of armour plates 
manufactured by the Krupp process is more apparent in the 
case of thick plates than in thin ones, and it is an open question 
whether in plates of not over 5 inches in thickness the Harvey- 
ized plates are not equally as good. The American armoured 
ships now building and those about to be commenced will all 
carry Krupp armour for all plates over five inches in thickness, 
and possibly for some of the thinner plates. 

For a number of years the cost of armour plate has been 
under discussion by both houses of congress, and various re- 
strictions were imposed, which led to many complications and 
delays in the completion of vessels under contract; but the act 
of June 7, 1900, provided, ‘“That the secretary of the navy is 
hereby authorized to procure by contract armour of the best 
quality for any or all vessels above referred to, provided such 
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reasonable and equitable; but in case he is unable to make 
contracts for armour under the above conditions, he is hereby 
authorized and directed to procure a site for, and to erect 
thereon, a factory for the manufacture of armour; and the 
sum of four million dollars is hereby appropriated towards the 
erection of said factory.” 

Under the above provisions the secretary of the United 
States navy, after public advertisement and prolonged negoti- 
ations, made contracts for 37,184 tons of armour, more or less, 
covering all the armour required for vessels authorized for 
which no provision had been previously made. The amount of 
armour previously ordered amounted to 35,773 tons, so that 
the total quantity of armour ordered for the ships of the new 
American navy since July 1, 1887, amounts to 72,957 tons. 

The following list shows the vessels to which this armour 
has been, or will be, applied, and the kind of armour carried 
by each — 

Amphitrite.—Double turreted monitor, 3990 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel, not face hardened. 

Miantonomoh.—Double turreted monitor, 3990 tons dis- 
placement. Compound, not face hardened. 

Monadnock.—Double turreted monitor, 4005 tons dis- 
placement. Nickel steel, not face hardened. 

Terror.—Double turreted monitor, 3990 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel, not face hardened. 

Puritan.—Double turreted monitor, 6060 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel belt, and nickel steel Harveyized turrets. 

Monterey.—Double turreted monitor, 4084 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel, not face hardened. 

Maine.—Second class battleship, 6648 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Texas.—Second class battleship, 6315 tons displacement. 
Belt nickel steel Harveyized; turrets nickel steel, not face 
hardened. 

New York.—Armoured cruiser, 8200 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel, not face hardened. 

Brooklyn.— Armoured cruiser, 9215 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel Harveyized. 
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Indiana.—Battleship, 10,288 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

Massachusetts. — Battleship, 10,288 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Oregon.—Battleship, 10,288 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

lowa.—Battleship, 11,340 tons displacement. Nickel steel 
Harveyized. 

Kearsarge.—Battleship, 11,525 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

Kentucky.—Battleship, 11,525 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

Alabama.—Battleship, 11,565 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

Illinois.—Battleship, 11,565 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

Wisconsin.—Battleship, 11,565 tons displacement. Nickel 
steel Harveyized. 

Maine.—Battleship, 12,500 tons displacement. Krupp 
chrome nickel. 

Missouri.--Battleship, 12,500 tons displacement. Krupp 
chrome nickel. 

Ohio. —Battleship, 12,500 tons displacement. Krupp 
chrome nickel. 

Arkansas.—Single turreted monitor, 3214 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Nevada.— Single turreted monitor, 3214 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Florida.—Single turreted monitor, 3214 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Wyoming.—Single turreted monitor, 3214 tons displace- 
ment. Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Pennsylvania. — Battleship, 15,000 tons displacement. 
Krupp chrome nickel. 

New Jersey.—Battleship, 15,000 tons displacement. Krupp 
chrome nickel. 

Georgia.—Battleship, 15,000 tons displacement. Krupp 
chrome nickel. 
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Virginia.—Battleship, 14,600 tons displacement. Krupp 
chrome nickel. 

Rhode Island.—Battleship, 14,600 tons displacement. 
Krupp chrome nickel. 

West Virginia——Armoured cruiser, 13,800 tons displace- 
ment. Krupp chrome nickel. 

Nebraska.—Armoured cruiser, 13,800 tons displacement. 
Krupp chrome nickel. 

California.—Armoured cruiser, 13,800 tons displacement. 
Krupp chrome nickel. 

Maryland.—Armoured cruiser, 13,400 tons displacement. 
Krupp chrome nickel. 

South Dakota.—Armoured cruiser, 13,400 tons displace- 
ment. Krupp chrome nickel. 

Colorado.—Armoured cruiser, 13,400 tons displacement. 
Krupp chrome nickel. 

St. Louis——Protected cruiser, 9700 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Milwaukee.—Protected cruiser, 9700 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel Harveyized. 

Charleston.—Protected cruiser, 9700 tons displacement. 
Nickel steel Harveyized. 

In addition to the foregoing, a number of vessels of less 
importance, such as the Olympia, Cincinnati, Marblehead, 
and others, carry a certain amount of armoured protection in 
the shape of gun sponsons made of comparatively thin nickel- 
steel plates. There is little doubt that further improvements 
will continue to be made in the quality of armour plates, but 
what the nature of such improvements will be it is impossible 
to say at this time. 


ENGINEERS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
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Ever since the passage of the personnel bill I have con- 
tended that the measure of success to be secured from the law 
would be altogether dependent upon the manner in which 
it was interpreted. It was certainly the expectation of con- 
gress, and also of the personnel board, that the status of en- 
gineering in the navy would be advanced by this law. In 
fact, the controlling influence which made possible the passage 
of the bill was expressed by the then assistant secretary Roose- 
velt when he stated that ‘Every officer on a modern war ves- 
sel has to be a fighting engineer.” This statement so succinct- 
ly stated the fact that it received the widest approval as soon 
as it was published. The reason for its ready acceptance was 
because thoughtful men had for a considerable time previous 
recognized the present as an age of engineering. Particularly 
in respect to naval matters had the public at large come to the 
conclusion that the modern battleship is a floating fort filled 
with complex machines, whose efficient care and maintenance 
can be intrusted only to a trained mechanical force, and the 
best efforts of this force can be obtained only when directed 
by trained officers. This applies to every department of the 
ship, and is only more applicable to the engineer department 
because that department comprises not only the most impor- 
tant, but the greatest number of mechanical appliances. 

I am simply stating a fact when I assert that the number 
of trained and expert engineers in the navy is being steadily 
reduced. The practical working of the amalgamation scheme 
thus far has been, in great part, to take the junior half of the 
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ual officers of the old line have conscientiously striven to per- 
fect themselves in engineering duties, but up to the present 
time no systematic measures have been taken to train officers 
for the engineering needs ot the future. The work is too im- 
portant and the needs of the future too great to depend upon 
individual effort to secure sufficiently numerous and trained 
officers for such duties. Herein has been the radical weakness 
of the system that has been pursued since the passage of the 
bill. 

The failure to establish systematic methods for main- 
taining engineering efficiency was anticipated by earnest 
friends of the navy during the discussion attendant upon the 
passage of the personnel bill. When the subject was being 
investigated, the question was raised of how officers trained 
in engineering duties were to be obtained under the amalga- 
mation scheme. ‘The positive assurance was given that this 
was provided for by alternation of duty between deck and en- 
gine room. The point was then raised—Why should it not 
be specifically stated in the bill that this alternation must take 
place? The answer to such question was that this was a de- 
tail which could best be carried out by departmental order 
or regulation. The sincere advocates of the measure believed 
that it would not be best to limit the department by specific 
operation of law. As the proposition was one which had been 
indorsed by the secretary, and even commended by the presi- 
dent, it was presumed that the whole influence of the navy 
department would be exerted in improving the status of 
engineering. It was certainly expected by the naval com- 
mittees of the house and senate that the department, by reg- 
ulation, would provide for the engineering needs of the future; 
otherwise this need would have been carefully taken into con- 
sideration in the framing of the measure. 

It may be urged that the work of the navy has greatly 
increased since the passage of the personnel bill, and that there 
has been an adequate number of officers available for all kinds 
of duty. 

This is a fact; but for every three commissioned officers 
taken from the engine room and transferred to deck, only one 
commissioned officer from deck has been sent below. This 
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does not completely describe the extent of the depletion in the 
engine room supervision. The officers sent from the engine 
rooms were transferred to the deck for permanent duty, while 
in most cases the junior officers transferred from the deck have 
done engine room duty only for short periods. In explanation, 
it has been stated that 100 warrant machinists have been ap- 
pointed and detailed for engine room duty. It must be re- 
membered that all these warrant machinists came from the 
enlisted force in the engine rooms and had very little experi- 
ence in handling large bodies of men. Without detracting, 
therefore, from the merits and capabilities of the warrant 
machinists, they are not altogether fitted by previous train- 
ing or experience to take charge of an important department 
of the ship. Their successors, in many imstances, were petty 
officers whose experience at sea was very limited. The gain 
in the engine rooms from this source has thus been more ap- 
parent than real. If, however, warrant machinists are com- 
petent for such duty, it may be pertinent to inquire why the 
boatswains and gunners, who are also warrant officers, are not 
equally competent to carry on the routine deck duty. Such 
an arrangement would permit some of the junior officers of 
the line to receive engineering instruction, even if it were not 
deemed desirable that they should render service beneath the 
protective deck. In the British service boatswains and gun- 
ners carry on such deck duty on small ships, and it is to be 
presumed that American warrant officers would also be com- 
petent for the task if such assignments were made. 

As a result of this inadequate supervision in the engine 
rooms there has been a perceptible decrease in the efficiency 
of the machinery and a progressive increase in the cost of re- 
pairs. Definite data on this question are difficult to secure, 
since this retrogression is progressive in character, and the 
full extent of the evil cannot be determined without searching 
investigation. The condition of the machinery of the torpedo 
boat flotilla shows the trend of affairs. 

During recent years the disablement of torpedo boats 
has been of such frequent occurrence that the majority of the 
boats have been under repair a great part of the time. Many 
of these mishaps are serious in character, and the present con- 
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dition of the flotilla affords an incontrovertible argument in 
favor of the proposition that practical engineering ability of 
high order is required for their successful care and operation. 
In my opinion, the machinery of the torpedo boat craft would 
not be in its present deplorable condition if engineer officers of 
experience had been detailed for supervisory duty in connec- 
tion with the boats. 

It is strikingly significant that the decrease in machinery 
efficiency has been most marked in the case of the torpedo 
boats. With this type of craft it has been attempted to prac- 
tically maintain the machinery in operation without the super- 
vision of trained engineer officers. With such a system in op- 
eration it is not surprising that inefficiency should be the rule. 
Upon official trials the builders of such boats find it necessary 
to fill the engine rooms with supervising engineers of ability 
and experience, who command high salaries: After such 
boats are turned over to the government it cannot be expected 
that an insufficient and unskilled force will be capable of oper- 
ating them. The depreciation of the boats will take place 
at a rapid rate if either an inadequate or inefficient personnel 
is to be intrusted with their care and maintenance. 

That efficiency beneath the protective deck is no less im- 
portant in naval warfare than efficiency above it cannot be 
doubted. The boiler plant is the heart of the vessel, and any 
weakness in that direction will be followed by general decline 
everywhere else. The difference between an efficient and in- 
efficient force on board a warship was shown at the battle of 
Santiago. The crowning act of that victory was the over- 
taking of the Colon by the Oregon. In this chase a battleship 
of 16 knots speed, manned by an efficient engine room force, 
overtook a 20-knot armoured cruiser whose motive power was 
inefficiently handled, since only about one half the boiler power 
was developed on board the Colon that could have been se- 
cured by a skilled force of mechanics and firemen directed by a 
trained and educated complement of engineer officers. 

The bureau has reason to eventually expect efficient ser- 
vice from the young line officers sent to engineering duty if 
such junior officers are made to understand that promotion 
awaits only those who qualify in this direction. The greatest 
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good that must come from such details will be manifest in the 
future. 

It can not be expected that immediate results will be se- 
cured from this change in the future engineering training of the 
naval personnel. Satisfactory progress can be secured only 
by development. The experience of the cadet engineer sys- 
tem, whose abolishment can not be too deeply regretted, 
showed that a perfected system of training engineer officers 
could be secured only by progressive experience and observa- 
tion. Although the system was established at the naval 
academy in 1866, it was fifteen years from that time before 
a satisfactory course of instruction had been outlined that was 
in keeping with the needs of the service. It will require time 
also to perfect the present system. 

As the paramount purpose of these details must be to 
secure an engineering personnel for the future, I strongly ad- 
vise that a large contingent of the junior officers be sent to the 
various navy yards and to other stations where engineering 
instruction and experience can be secured. These junior 
officers should be detailed for engineering work exclusively. 
If additional duty is assigned by other bureaus, it cannot be 
expected that competent officers for engineering work can be 
adequately trained. This is not a question of specializing 
along engineering lines. It is rather a question of preventing 
inefficiency and demoralization existing in the future. Those 
undertaking this work must be impressed with the fact that 
there are unpleasant as well as attractive features in qualifying 
along every line of work. Any system of training which will 
permit the unattractive and difficult features to be avoided 
will make for future inefficiency. 

When the personnel law went into effect the United States 
had an engineering corps that was recognized as the equal, if 
not the superior, of that possessed by any other naval power. 
This efficiency had been secured because the junior officers 
of the old engineer corps had been taught the lesson that to 
attain success much disagreeable work had to be done and 
many unpleasant duties performed. Those who are to succeed 
to the duties of the old engineer officers must be taught the 
same lesson of interesting themselves in the difficult as well as 
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the attractive work of the profession. The deep seated pre- 
judice that existed in the navy against engineering duties 
has not altogether been eradicated, and from this cause it will 
be a difficult matter to create the interest and enthusiasm in 
this work that can be secured from more congenial and con- 
spicuous assignments. It may not require much persuasion 
to induce many junior officers to acquire a superficial knowl- 
edge of engineering principles. It will need determined action, 
however, to compel a number sufficient for the engineering 
needs of the future to qualify to a degree that will make them 
proficiently capable of performing this important duty. 

The success achieved in the past cannot be repeated unless 
the same pride and interest in engineering work are taken by 
those detailed in the future to this duty. The necessity for 
looking ahead being recognized, the practical problem arises 
as to what details of policy are essential for’ such success. 

It has been said that the exposition of a military weakness 
can be justified only by suggesting remedial measures. In 
order to improve existing conditions, as well as to provide 
for engineering necessities of the future, the following recom- 
mendations are urged :— 

1. That the policy lately inaugurated of detailing junior 
officers of the line exclusively to engineering duties be greatly 
extended. 

2. That a post graduate course of instruction in marine 
engineering and design be established at the naval academy 
for those junior officers of the line who desire to familiarize 
themselves with marine engineering. 

3. That at least two war vessels be used in part for the 
general training of firemen. 

In the British navy the training of stokers is systematic- 
ally carried on in the cruisers Northumberland, Nelson, and 
Bellerophon, vessels of 10,000, 7,600 and 7,500 tons, respective- 
ly. In these ships the stoker is taught that he has not only 
hands to use, but a mind toemploy. After a course of instruc- 
tion the recruit has a better chance of becoming, for naval 
purposes, not only a handy man, but a reasoning creature. 
Such an eminent authority as Lord Brassey recommends that 
the modern armoured cruisers Powerful and Terrible, ships of 
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14,000 tons displacement and 25,000 horse power, be employed 
' for the special training of the engine room complements of 
British warships. 

Fighting ships even are looked upon by the British ad- 
miralty as desirable for the training of sailors. It has been 
officially announced by Lord Selborne that the squadron of 
training ships will not be resuscitated. Instead of developing 
the sailor lads on the royal yards, it is proposed that they be 
sent to sea in fighting cruisers. This significant action by the 
British admiralty shows the trend toward mechanical training 
for the entire ship’s force. 

4. ‘That several torpedo boats be kept in commission for 
the training and instruction of the machinists and water tend- 
ers of the torpedo boat service. : 

5. An urgent necessity has arisen for the training for 
naval duties of the youthful and inexperienced machinists 
enlisted in inland cities. These young men can be induced to 
seek a life career in the navy if some substantial recognition 
is accorded faithful, efficient, and continuous performance of 
duty. The number of chief machinists now in the navy is 
simply inadequate for existing needs, and a sufficient comple- 
ment can be secured only by giving the machinists, second 
class, a systematic and thorough course of instruction so as to 
make them familiar with the care, operation, and repair of the 
various auxiliaries used in the naval service. These auxilia- 
ries include capstan, blower, and winch engines, evaporators 
and distillers; refrigerating, hydraulic, and pneumatic machin- 
ery; also the simple forms of electric motors. ‘These machin- 
ists should be instructed as to the manner of making all kinds 
of joints used for high pressure purposes, the method of pack- 
ing various forms of stuffing boxes, and, in general, the mani- 
fold duties that must be performed in the engine department 
of a modern warship. 

It would be extremely advisable to send all machinists, 
second class, to a navy yard for practical work on ships under 
repair for several months. The experience and knowledge 
that they would gain from this experience would make them 
more efficient for duty on board ship, and the navy would be 
the gainer from having such men trained, in great part, at a 
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navy yard where the diversity of work on repairs would de- 
velop all who had an aptitude for a naval career. If such a 
course of instruction be provided, it can be confidently pre- 
dicted that the corps of warrant machinists can be recruited 
from this source alone. 

As it is not probable that all the deserving machinists 
can from now on expect to secure warrant rank, I would ur- 
gently recommend that all machinists among the enlisted 
force who have served honourably for a period of twenty 
years be assigned to duty only at navy yards. There is much 
duty that these men could do at the naval stations, such as 
running tugs, taking charge of the steam fire engines, looking 
out for the various boiler plants, and taking charge of the 
machinery of the ships in ordinary. 

Under existing conditions, machinists remain only long 
enough in the service to fit themselves for taking positions in 
the merchant marine. They are lost to the naval service just 
when they are most efficient, and such a deplorable state of 
affairs should be remedied, if possible. I believe that the 
department has only to offer some substantial reward in the 
form of permanent duty at a navy yard to induce many ma- 
chinists to render twenty years’ faithful service, and to look 
upon the navy as a life career, and not as a temporary vocation 
which affords an opportunity for travel and sightseeing. 

6. That the warrant machinists be placed upon the same 
footing as regards pay, and rank, and emoluments as given 
other warrant officers. In some respects the warrant ma- 
chinists are discriminated against, and so long as this distinction 
exists they will have a grievance which must interfere with the 
efficiency of the engine room force. Every avenue to promo- 
tion and increase of pay that is accorded other warrant offi- 
cers should be given warrant machinists. The responsibility 
and character of the duty that rests upon this class of officers 
is as important as that devolving upon sailmakers, carpenters, 
boatswains, and gunners, and the opportunity for advance- 
ment should be equally as great. 

7. That a special rate of pay be allowed those petty 
officers in the engine department who qualify as water tenders 
of torpedo boats. Such a substantial reward is given those 
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who qualify in certain deck duties, and the same inducement 
should be held out to the leading petty officers doing duty be- 
neath the protective deck. 

In connection with this subject of personnel there are 
features whose importance should be impressed upon the ser- 
vice at large. It is a certainty that the number of officers 
doing engineering duty only, will diminish much more rapidly 
than is anticipated, and probably much sooner than is de- 
sired. By reason of the present interpretation of the personnel 
law the inducements for such officers to continue this work are 
very few. As attractive retirement features of the personnel 
law will soon be applicable to the majority of such engineer 
officers, it can be expected that the opportunities offered will 
be taken advantage of by many who are now doing engineer- 
ing duty only. 

It would also be well for thoughtful naval officers to com- 
pare our work in training an engineering personnel for the 
future with efforts that are being made by other naval powers. 
Is the engineering course at Annapolis comparable with that 
given the British engineering cadets at Keyham? Are we in 
advance or behind other nations in systematically training 
the petty officers and stokers of the engine room force? 

The warships of the future must be provided with a 
strong complement of commissioned engineer officers. The 
number and character of the enlisted force working beneath 
the protective deck, as well as the extent and complexity of 
the motive power, demand and require that there be detailed, 
for this supervision, a complement of educated officers possess- 
ing ability and high character. Either the junior officers of 
the line must be compelled to take up this work, or public 
sentiment will demand that the warrant officers be advanced 
to official positions commensurate with duties imposed upon 
them. 


LIFE AND STUDY AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 
BY WALTER G. RICHARDSON. 


{Walter Gates Richardson, retired ensign United States Navy; born in Illinois; en- 
tered the United States Naval academy at Annapolis Sept. 22, 1876; being appointed 
from Massachusetts; retired June 22, 1889 with the rank of ensign; is in charge of the 
branch hydrographic office at Boston; has written a number of articles on naval topics 
for periodicals.] 

John Paul Jones was not a graduate of the naval acade- 
my, and there is no reason to suppose that his services to the 
country would have been any more important than they were, 
had he been. What the country needed at that time was a 
brave, fearless, dashing seaman, fertile in expedients, ready to 
meet overwhelming odds bravely, and skillful to cope with 
them. All this John Paul Jones was. The requirements of 
the naval service of his day are thus set forth by him: 

“None other than a gentleman, as well as a seaman, both 
in theory and practice, is qualified to support the character of 
a commissioned officer in the navy; nor is any man fit to com- 
mand a ship of war who is not also capable of communicating 
his ideas on paper, in language that becomes his rank.” 

These are to the needs of to-day as the Bon Homme Richard 
to the Chicago. The necessity of a suitable institution where 
officers could be properly trained and educated for the naval 
service led to the founding of the naval school. It was found- 
ed in 1845 on a small military post, Fort Severn, transferred 
for that purpose to the navy department, George Bancroft 
being secretary of the navy at the time. Old Fort Severn, a 
circular structure of stone, is now used as the academy’s gym- 
nasium, and is crowned by a wooden building to adapt it to 
that end. 

The idea of the academy has always been to have the 
course cover a certain number of years devoted to academical 
study, and other years for service and instruction afloat in 
regular sea going vessels of the navy. The number of years 
given to each has been changed from time to time. When the 
naval school, as it was called at the first, was founded, the 
course was five years, of which the first and last only were 
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spent at the school, the intervening three being spent at sea. 
At present, the course is six years in length, the first four being 
spent at the academy and the last two at sea. 

Students are trained by a method which the peculiar char- 
acter of the institution makes necessary. We should think 
it strange indeed if Harvard college could have but one, 
or at most two students, from Boston; yet that is the state of 
the case at the naval academy. One cadet is appointed for 
each congressional district, one for each territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ten at large; those at large and for 
the District of Columbia are appointed by the president, the 
others by the congressmen. This gives a maximum number 
in the corps of cadets at present of 649. Theoretically these 
appointments come but once in six years; but many an un- 
fortunate cadet, unable to keep up in the race, drops out, and 
his congressman has to appoint another to fill the vacancy. 
From 1866 to 1882, a corps of cadet engineers was also educa- 
ted here; twenty five were admitted each year, making the 
maximum strength of the corps of cadet engineers one hun- 
dred. Cadet midshipmen and cadet engineers pursued the 
same course for two years and then the technical and profes- 
sional branches suitable to each were taken up separately. 
Cadet engineers were given permits by congressmen to appear 
for examination for admission, and the twenty five passing 
the best examinations were admitted. In 1882, a powerful 
but unwise congress undertook the reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the navy. One of the measures adopted was the 
abolition of the cadet engineers, calling the cadet midshipmen 
naval cadets, and providing that the vacancies in the line, 
engineer, and marine corps should be filled from the graduated 
naval cadets—those not needed for this purpose to be discharged 
with one year’s pay. The manifest impossibility of cramming 
into two years the technical course devoted to engineering, 
and that given to the professional education of the line officer, 
each of which had required every day of two years, resulted 
in a modification of the engineering course, so that the grad- 
uates were really line officers with a superficial knowledge 
of engineering. This was far from satisfactory, and attempts 
have been made to have this remedied by congress; at present, 
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at the end of the third year a certain number of the cadets 
are assigned to the engineer division, and are given a tech- 
nical course in engineering. This is better than the method 
that existed for the few previous years. 

The naval academy grounds consist of about fifty acres 
along the Severn river, walled in on two sides and bounded on 
the other two by the river and harbor front. There are also 
one hundred and sixteen acres belonging to the institution, 
recently included within the walls; but it is with the former 
that we are concerned. In this enclosure we have a unique 
community, having its residences for officers and cadets, hospi- 
tal, church, cemetery, library, lecture hall or theater, labora- 
tories, workshops, model and recitation rooms, ships,—both 
sail and steam, boats, gas works, fire department and steam 
fire engine, bakery, laundry, gymnasium, armory and drill 
rooms. In fact, here one can live in perfect comfort, every 
want supplied, without a thought for the world outside the 
academic walls. The world within is a very attractive one. 
The buildings, grounds, walks and drives are kept as neat as 
wax; nowhere is the grass so green, the shade so pleasing, the 
sun so bright, the music so sweet, as in the grounds of the naval 
academy on a fine morning in May. 

So thinks, possibly, a candidate for admission, as he en- 
ters the gate with his appointment in his pocket. As he 
takes a parting glance at the picture behind him, he sees the 
graceful dome of the capitol of Maryland rising at the end of 
the street down which he has just come. He turns his back 
on the state, acknowledging that the federal government has 
the greater charms for him. He has a heart filled with am- 
bition to do or die in the service of his country, and a head filled 
with rules of arithmetic, algebra and grammar, and facts geo- 
graphical and historical for the examination which he must 
pass before he begins to do or die. Many have preceded him 
with the same resolves, but have neither done nor died; for 
their services have been declined by a heartless government 
because of insufficient knowledge on some of the subjects pre- 
scribed. 

It is becoming «& not uncommon thing, especially in the 
northern and eastern states, for the congressman having an 
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appointment to the naval academy to dispose of to give it to 
the boy who passes best in an open to all examination. This 
is a good plan, as the smartest boy gets the chance. This 
saves a good many disappointments to boys who might be 
able to persuade their congressman to give them appoint- 
ments, but who are utterly unable to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations; and the percentage of such appointees who enter 
and successfully complete the course is far larger than that 
of those who are appointed without the competitive exami- 
nation. 

The government pays the traveling expenses of the suc- 
cessful candidates, and requires a deposit of about $190 to 
pay for clothes and books needed immediately. Many a boy 
takes the examination with the firm conviction that if he can 
pass he will thereafter stand one in his class; but, strange to 
say, there is only one number one in each class. He thinks 
that his trials will all be over once that examination is passed; 
but, alas! he finds they are only begun. There is no inscrip- 
tion on the simple iron gates through which he enters the naval 
academy. They might well bear the admonition, ‘Leave 
idleness behind all ye who enter here’’; for certain it is that 
only by constant application and industry can the student 
succeed. He has entered a new world, where his hours of 
going and coming, of rising and retiring, are controlled by a 
bugle note; his dress, recitations, studies, manner of walk, 
hours of meals, in fact, every moment of his day are governed 
by strict rules; even his slang is different from that of the world 
at large, and has an odor of tar and a smack of salt water. 

Cadets are admitted between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty,—changed recently by act of congress, the ages before 
having been fourteen and eighteen; and examinations for ad- 
mission are held in May and September. As soon as the ex- 
aminations are over, the successful candidates—now become 
cadets of the fourth class—are put to work drilling. If they 
enter in May they go on the summer cruise; if in September, 
they are soon at work at their books. The academic year 
begins October first and lasts until June tenth; it is divided 
into two terms of four months each. The studies are so ar- 
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for five days of the week, and one on Saturday for part of the 
year; there are five hours daily reserved for study, during 
which the cadets remain in their rooms; besides these hours a 
cadet can snatch a few moments here and there through the 
day to turn to account in his studies, if he needs todo so. The 
course of study is as follows: 

First Yrar.—Algebra, geometry, English and history, 
French, Spanish, and German. 

Srconp YEAR.—Trigonometry, descriptive geometry, an- 
alytical geometry, physics, chemistry, English and history, 
French, Spanish, German, mechanical drawing. 

THIRD YEAR.—Differential and integral calculus, mechan- 
ics, physics, marine engines and boilers, astronomy, French, 
mechanical drawing. 

FourtH Yrar.—Line division: seamanship, naval con- 
struction, naval tactics, ordnance and gunnery, infantry 
tactics, international law, navigation, surveying, mechanics 
and strength of materials, physics, physiology and hygiene. 

FourtH Yrar.—Engineer division: naval construction, 
steam engineering (including marine engines, boilers, fabrica- 
tion, and designing machinery), physics, chemistry, mechanics 
and strength of materials, physiology and hygiene. 

The work of instruction is divided among eleven depart- 
ments: 

Seamanship, naval tactics, and naval construction; ord- 
nance and gunnery; astronomy, navigation and surveying; 
steam engineering; mathematics; applied mathematics and 
mechanics; physics and chemistry; English studies, history and 
law; modern languages; mechanical drawing; physiology and 
hygiene. 

Each department of instruction is under the special charge 
of an officer, generally an officer of the navy designated as 
the head of the department, who is assisted by other offi- 
cers as instructors. The number of assistants in each depart- 
ment is from three to seven, the total number at present being 
fifty two, of whom forty one are naval officers. Altogether 
there are eighty six officers and civilian instructors attached 
to the academy, although this is not a fixed number. The 
head of each department has an office, and in the cases of many 
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departments there are buildings devoted to their special use, 
as the physical and chemical laboratories, the seamanship 
and steam engineering buildings. Officers sent to the acad- 
emy for duty in any of the departments are selected with a 
view to their special fitness for work in that particular depart- 
ment, so that the instruction is of the very best. Having 
been through the course as cadets themselves, the officers 
know the needs of the cadets, the aims of the course, the tradi- 
tions of the academy, and what the good of the service de- 
mands. With strict impartiality in the marking of recitations 
and papers, there is a tendency to give the benefit of the 
doubt to the cadet. But the high sense of justice by which the 
officers are actuated requires that a vigilant watch should be 
kept on the interests of the service, and that no improper or 
poor material be admitted to the personnel. 

Instruction is mainly given by recitations from pre- 
scribed text books and by practical work in laboratories and 
workshops. The naval academy is pre-eminently a school 
of application,—one of the first, if not the very first, estab- 
lished in this country. Here practice follows fast on theory. 
For recitations the classes are divided into sections of ten or 
less cadets, each section having its instructor, who assigns 
marks to each cadet for each recitation on a scale ranging in 
tenths from zero to four: a mark of 2.5 represents the minimum 
of proficiency. 

At the end of the month the cadets are examined in each 
subject on the work of the month, and the examination marks 
are combined with the average of the marks given by the instruct- 
ors, to determine the cadet’s monthly standing in the subject. 
At the end of the term similar examinations are held on the 
work of the term, and the marks for these examinations, com- 
bined with the monthly averages, determine the standing of 
the cadet for the term or year. Cadets whose final average 
in any branch for a term or year falls below 2.50 are considered 
deficient, and are liable to be dropped from the academy. The 
entrance examination and all other examinations are written. 

The method of daily recitations is as follows: ‘The lesson 
having been assigned the previous day, the cadets come to the 
recitation room, supposed to have mastered the subject matter 
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of the text. It may be noted here that all movements of 
cadets through the grounds or from one room to another in 
the same building (except during recreation hours) are made 
in military order, one of the cadets being in charge of the sec- 
tion or division, and having authority to enforce obedience 
to his orders. The section is marched to the recitation room, 
and after a military report by the cadet in charge to the in- 
structor, the latter proceeds at once with the work in hand. 
In such subjects as algebra and geometry the recitations are 
principally made at the blackboard in the development of 
formule, demonstration of propositions, or application of 
principles of the text in suitable problems. In subjects like 
history and rhetoric the recitations are sometimes oral and 
sometimes written on the blackboard, when they are corrected 
for style, grammar, punctuation, spelling, choice of words, and 
other faults, as well as for mistakes in facts. Explanations 
of difficult portions of the text are liberally made by the in- 
structors both before and after the cadets have studied them; 
but the cadet is expected to master the text before coming 
to recitation, and, a subject being assigned him to recite upon, 
he works out his own salvation. Thus it will be seen that a 
cadet’s success depends on the diligence he has acquired and 
the intelligence he was born with. No college or school in the 
country of an equally high grade has a system by which the 
student gets so much personal instruction as this; the smaller 
number of cadets in the section enables the instructor to give 
liberal time to each. This is a necessity, as it would be diffi- 
cult otherwise to attain the proficiency that is required; for the 
course is very extensive and the time about the shortest in 
which it is possible to get over the ground. Consequently, 
a student must understand the subject when it comes in the 
course, or he will hardly be able to make it up. Lost ground 
is very hard to regain, and every day brings a new lesson and a 
new subject. Where lectures are employed, they are used to 
amplify or explain matter treated of in the text books, or are in 
the nature of practical exercises,—as, for example, French 
lectures and readings. 

Ewery student follows the same course,—that is, the 
number of recitations and the subjects of study are the same 
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for each cadet of any one class. In some cases the best stu- 
dents are permitted to take an advanced course in addition 
to the regular work, but this is only allowed in cases of marked 
ability. In general, the studies of the course are enough to 
keep the time and energies of the average cadet fully occupied. 
While colleges and technical schools of course offer to their 
students opportunities of advancing farther in any one branch 
of knowledge than can be done here, none requires as much as 
does the academy; very much less study and knowledge than 
is necessary here would graduate a young man from any of our 
colleges or technical schools. The standard should be high 
because of the needs of the service, and it can be made and 
kept high, since the life and prosperity of the institution do not 
in the least depend upon the number of graduates. 

The branches taught are many and the knowledge ob- 
tained by the cadets in each branch is thorough. It is not 
claimed that every cadet graduated is a specialist in every 
branch he has studied, or that he has pursued any one study 
to the end; but he has a good knowledge of the subjects, and 
that considerably beyond the elementary principles. In the 
third year, as noted above, we find among other branches 
studied, physics and mechanics. The instruction in physics 
extends over the year, and the following program gives a 
general idea of the work done in the first term: recitations on 
simple harmonic motion; wave motions, sound, light, and heat; 
practical work in the physical laboratory, comprising experi- 
ments illustrating the daily recitations, and some exact meas- 
urements, such as the determination of the candle power of 
gas and electric lights, index of refraction of glass prisms, 
lenses and liquids, focal length of lenses, length of light waves; 
photography; and in addition a short course in chemical 
analysis. During the second term the recitations in light and 
heat are concluded, and electricity and magnetism are com- 
menced. The practical work in the physical laboratory con- 
sists of calibration of thermometers, determination of the 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere, measurements of the 
coefficients of expansion and the specific and latent heat of 
various substances, other experiments illustrating the course 
of study and leading to the skillful use of instruments of pre- 
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cision, general experiments illustrating the phenomena of 
statical and voltaic electricity, setting up and comparing gal- 
vanic cells and secondary batteries, measuring their resistance 
and electromotive force, calibration of galvanometers, deter- 
mination of dip and horizontal intensity. In mechanics, taken 
up in the second term, the subjects treated are: kinematics, 
dynamics, kinetics, hydromechanics, the motion of projectiles, 
friction and other resistances, the application of mechanical 
principles to simple machines and to instruments. The great- 
er part of the academical course, particularly in the depart- 
ments of mathematics, modern languages, physics and chemis- 
try, and the professional branches, is thorough, as in the ex- 
amples above, although the short time given makes it necessary 
that the treatment of some subjects should be less thorough 
than might be desired. Such is the case in history and litera- 
ture, physiology and hygiene, international law, and a few 
other subjects. Yet in the subject of history, in the fourth 
class (first year) Swinton’s Outline of the World’s History is 
completed in the first term and Green’s Short History of the 
English People, in the second. While not being as much of a 
course as could be desired for a general education, it is suffi- 
cient for the technical one here given, and gives a good ground 
for future reading, especially as the examination for admission 
requires a pretty thorough knowledge of American history. 

It will be seen that the application in the laboratory of 
principles studied in the text books is at once made, so that a 
working knowledge goes along with the theoretical; and it may 
be mentioned that the course on electricity and magnetism, 
which extends through the first term of the fourth year, is a 
very complete one, giving much theoretical and practical 
instruction in these important branches. The scope of all 
departments is continually increasing. Especially is this the 
case with those treating of ordnance, ship building, electricity 
and magnetism, marine engines and deviation of compasses. 
Compare the treatment of any of these subjects twenty years 
ago with their treatment to-day and it will at once be seen what 
immense progress has been made in them. It is imperative 
that the naval officer should be abreast of the times, and every 
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endeavor is made to keep the course up to the discoveries and 
inventions of the day. 

Particular attention is given to the practical work in all 
the departments. The cadet on finishing a text book is not 
merely a master of the subject of the text, but has actually 
applied the principles. As stated before,—and too much stress 
can not be laid upon the fact,—this is essentially a school of 
application, and its graduates are proficient in more than 
theory. 

From the examination of candidates for admission until 
the end of the fourth year the process of instruction is a weed- 
ing out. About sixty per cent of the candidates are admitted; 
while of those that enter, forty two per cent only are graduated. 
The greater part of those who drop out de so at the end of the 
first year. The figures need no explanation or apology; what 
the course requires and what the navy requires is brains; and 
the moderately or fairly intelligent lad will have to work hard 
to get through. On the other hand, from his entrance to the 
academy until the final examinations have been passed, six 
years later (after he has returned from a two years’ cruise), 
the cadet is engaged in a competition with his fellows, keen, 
constant and honorable; for on his standing in his class depends 
whether he gets his commission as an officer or is relegated 
to the peaceful walks of civil life. If he stands high, he studies 
hard to stand higher, in order to take future rank above some- 
body else; if he stands between fifteen and twenty he studies 
hard to stand a little higher,—for while the law requires that 
fifteen cadets be commissioned each year, no more are taken 
into the service unless more vacancies have occurred in the 
line, engineer, and marine corps the preceding year. And the 
poor lad who finds it hard work to get the 2.5 necessary that 
he may remain, studies as hard as the rest. The education 
given by the academy is an expensive one, and a cadet who 
graduates has a thorough ground work that fits him for almost 
any scientific pursuit; the cadet knows this, and that his living 
for six years, a chance to see a little of the world on the two 
years’ cruise, and an honorable discharge with $1,000, are to be 
obtained if he can only get that 2.5. Tecumseh, the figure- 
head of the old Delaware, is called the God of Two Five, and 
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silently views the cadets as they daily march by him to their 
recitations, and those struggling for a two five send a pleading 
look into his grim old face and try to tip their caps to him 
without being detected by their comrades. It is said that on 
nights before examinations flitting figures are sometimes seen 
here and mumbled orisons are heard, the last resort of the 
desperate, unsatisfactory cadet. 

It is to be noticed that the study of the classic languages 
finds no place here. The mental drill given by their study is 
here obtained from mathematics, necessary in most of the 
professional branches. While the necessary studies so com- 
pletely absorb the time as to preclude the possibility of intro- 
ducing any such subjects as philology, metaphysics or political 
economy, desirable in a broad education, it must be admitted 
that for a technical course that of the naval academy is a very 
broad one. The time now devoted to the coutse is fully oc- 
cupied, and more could be employed; though it is probably 
advisable that any addition to the course should be made later, 
after the cadet becomes an officer, in the form of a post grad- 
uate course, as 1s now done to a limited extent at the naval 
war college at Newport. 

It may be said that the first two years are preparatory to 
the last two, in which are taken up all the technical and pro- 
fessional subjects; although the practical instruction in pro- 
fessional matters begins, in the shape of the many and varied 
drills, as soon as the candidate enters. Drills and exercises 
take place four days in the week, from 4:00 to 5:30 Pp. M. 
Wednesday afternoons from 4 0’clock to supper time, and Satur- 
days after 1 Pp. M. are given up to recreation. From March 10 
to the end of the year the whole of Saturday morning, 8 A. m. 
to 1 Pp. M., is occupied with exercises on board ship while under 
way, seamanship and gunnery drills taking place in alternate 
weeks. The drills and exercises include the following: 

School of the soldier, company and battalion; artillery 
with howitzers on shore and in boats; signals; mortar; great 
guns; torpedoes; machine guns; target practice with revolver, 
rifle, great gun, and machine gun; monitor under way; knot- 
ting and splicing; handling sails and spars; handling ships 
under way; fleet tactics under oars and under sails and with 
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steam launches; boat sailing; work in the machine shops, fire- 
room, and engine room; fencing with small and broad sword; 
boxing; swimming; dancing; and exercises in the gymnasium. 

These drills, as will be seen, furnish physical exercise in 
great variety, and come at the right time in the day to relieve 
the fatigue resulting from six hours of study and recitation. 
With the exception of the last half dozen, they take place in 
the open air, except when stormy weather makes it necessary 
to have them in the armory or other drill room. All exercises 
are compulsory on all cadets, the sick being excused on rec- 
ommendation of the medical officer on duty for the day. 
Gymnastics are compulsory during the first year, but optional 
thereafter; the annual exhibition of general gymnasium work 
shows results that are unexcelled in the country. 

When the cadets are first admitted, they are of all degrees 
of awkwardness and clumsiness, as is to be expected from their 
rapid growth, youth, the lack of previous proper training in 
easy and graceful carriage. To them the drills at the start 
seem long and fatiguing, but they very soon become used.to 
the different exercises, and he beneficial results are seen at 
once; gawkiness disappears, and in its place we see the straight, 
supple, graceful carriage, the sure result of a systematic mili- 
tary training. A searching physical examination is part of 
the entrance examination and of each subsequent annual ex- 
amination, so that the cadets graduated are a set of picked 
men, mentally and physically. The regular hours for rising 
and retiring, the excellent physical exercise, and the plain, 
wholesome, substantial food taken at the age when youth is 
so rapidly developing into manhood can hardly fail to make 
fine physical specimens from selected material. The health 
of the corps is remarkable, there having been but few deaths 
since 1853—and several of these the result of accidents. 

Another great help in the physical development of the 
cadet is the practice cruise. In fact, these cruises are very 
valuable in every way, giving three months of application in 
the professional branches. About June 12 of each yaer the 
cadets of the first, third and fourth classes are embarked upon 
the practice ship for the summer cruise, and the time until 
September 1 is spent at sea in the performance of practical 
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duties of seamen and officers, when the cadets do the work of 
handling sails, spars, boats and guns, and handle the ship under 
sail in the various evolutions, such as tacking, wearing, box- 
hauling, and chappeling. Throughout the cruise the cadets 
of the first class are given in rotation the positions of respon- 
sibility in charge of the different parts of the ship, as though 
they were officers. The Constellation has been for many years 
the practice ship, and her name alone inspires patriotic recol- 
lections of former naval prowess. On the return of the ship 
in September, the cadets disembark, brown as berries and 
tough as nuts, with a slight roll in their walk and a little more 
gea in their talk than previously. From September 1 to Oc- 
tober 1, all except the fourth class are granted leave, and glad- 
den the hearts of their relatives and friends—especially their 
young lady friends—-by their manly appearance, their hand- 
some uniforms, their accomplishments, their*nautical talk, 
and their accounts of life at the naval academy. 

During the summer, the second class, remaining at the 
academy, has been employed in the forenoons with work in 
the machine shops and in the afternoon with exercises in boats 
and at target practice with machine and great guns. Besides 
the Constellation, soon to be replaced by a modern steel steam- 
er, Bancroft, there are at the academy the old sloop of war 
Santee, used for instruction in handling broadside guns; the 
Wyoming, a steel corvette, used for seamanship drill and great 
gun target practice; the Standish, an iron tug also used for 
target practice; the monitor Passaic, and the side wheel tender, 
Phlox. There are also twelve steam launches and the same 
number of cutters, by means of which the cadets are thorough- 
ly instructed in the evolutions of boats under steam, sails, and 
oars. 

The principles underlying the instruction at the naval 
academy are these: In order to command one must learn to 
obey; that one may know when a thing is properly done, he 
must know how to do it himself. The first lesson taught is 
unquestioning obedience to properly constituted authority 
and respect therefor. In the chapel are mural tablets, and 
scattered through the grounds are monuments to the memory 
of brave men,. commemorating valorous deeds. With the 
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story of Cushing, Herndon, Mackenzie, and many others daily 
recalled by visible tokens it would be strange if there were not 
kindled a desire to emulate them, should occasion offer. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the day of trial the graduate is not found want- 
ing. ‘To mention Samoa is to recall thrilling incidents and 
the actions of brave men who did credit to themselves, the 
service, and the country; and it is a matter of congratulation 
and pride that the naval cadets bore themselves in those peril- 
ous days like veterans. 

The discipline is under the special charge of the comman- 
dant of cadets, an officer second in rank to the superintendent, 
who is assisted by four officers in executive duty. Infractions 
of regulations are punished by a system of demerits, the num- 
ber being proportioned to the gravity of the offense, while ex- 
tra punishments such as confinement on board the Santee, 
loss of privileges, or extra drill, suited to the offense, are given 
for the more serious breaches of discipline. A maximum year- 
ly number of demerits is allowed a cadet, the number being 
decreased with each year of his stay; if a cadet receives more 
than the allowed number he is deficient in conduct, and liable 
to dismissal the same as if unsatisfactory in a study. 

At the end of the year a standing in conduct is fixed for 
each class in accordance with the number of demerits received. 
The standing in each branch of study, in conduct, and in the 
summer’s work are combined to form a merit roll for the year. 
In making up these merit rolls, the mark in each study is mul- 
tiplied by a certain coefficient, constant for that study and 
class; from the sum of these products is subtracted for each 
demerit an amount that increases each year of the course, 
thus putting a premium on good behavior. By increasing 
the coefficient, important studies are given more weight than 
those of less importance. It will be seen from the maxima 
given below, that the importance of the course increases with 
each year, the fourth year having four times the weight of the 
first. When the cadets return from their two years’ cruise 
at sea, they are examined in professional branches; and the 
result of this examination, combined with the merit rolls of 
the four years, gives the final standing of the cadet upon grad- 
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uation. The maxima for the different years are as follows: 


FIRGT.Y BAR 3s. 4 Sac ee LO 
SECOND YEAR. J 44305. eee 152 
‘THIRDAY DAR sie eee te ee 228 
HOURTH Y BAR esas soca te ee ee 304 

ACADEMIC) COURSE %...4.0 cava 760 
HINAT EXAMINATION #5, eoecne cetera _240 
EINTIRGLCOURGHS eeso- area eee 1000 


Cadets rise at 6 A. M., and retire at 10 p.m. Of these six- 
teen hours, five are devoted to study and three to recitation, 
one and one half to drill, one and three quarters to meals, two 
to formations, and movements through the grounds, sweeping 
room, making bed, changing uniforms, etc.; leaving about two 
and three quarters for recreation, social intercourse and the 
other functions of life. The cadets are paid $500 a year, with 
an allowance of thirty cents a day called a commutation of 
rations, making the total pay $609.50. This isat the academy; 
at sea, after graduation, they receive $950 and the commuta- 
tion of rations. While at the academy the cadet does not 
handle his own money; he is credited with his pay and debited 
with all expenditures, such as board, washing, clothes, books, 
etc.; but these expenditures are only made by written per- 
mission of the proper authority, so that, with the exception 
of a small monthly cash allowance, the chink of money in the 
pockets of the cadet is seldom heard. 

Among other accomplishments all cadets are taught to 
dance; and the little hops on Saturday evenings and the large 
balls in January and June are pleasant occasions for all con- 
cerned, and serve to give the cadets that ease of bearing, know]- 
edge of society, and polished manner which come from con- 
tact with le monde elegant. Music at these entertainments 
is furnished by the academy band, considered one of the finest 
in the United States. Band concerts are held for one hour 
morning and afternoon at the band stand, and there is one 
hour for practice in the gymnasium. In accordance with long 
established custom, the first selection played in the morning 
is the Star Spangled Banner, and the last in the evening Hail 
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Columbia; while all hops are closed by Home, Sweet Home, 
or the playing of taps on the bugle. 

The library and superintendent’s offices are in a building 
which was formerly the gubernatorial mansion for the state 
of Maryland. The library contains about 30,000 volumes, 
well selected with a view to the needs of the institution, having 
of course many works on professional subjects, books of refer- 
ence, history, and travel; of light literature proper there is 
none, though a few standard works of fiction are on the shelves. 

Whether the cadet at the end of his six years’ course goes 
into civil life or gets a commission as an officer in the navy, 
he always looks back with pleasure to the years spent at the 
naval academy, and with loveforhisalma mater. The diploma 
that he received, showing that he had completed the four years’ 
course, is a certificate that he possesses endurance, persever- 
ance, and mental ability of no mean order. The hall mark 
is placed only on sterling silver. 


THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 
BY HENRY WILSON. 


[Henry Wilson, naval expert, is the author of many articles on the history of naval 
tactics and strategy and has written criticisms and expositions of naval engagements 
and naval wars. He has been a warm advocate of the Naval War college and with 
his pen has urged its support by congress.] 

Problems of naval warfare are solved in times of peace by 
the officers of the United States navy at the naval war college 
at Newport, an institution which has had an important part in 
recent years in the perfecting of American naval officers in the 
art of war. Here are planned possible campaigns for use in 
attack on any power with whom war is possible and methods of 
defense are devised for the protection of our sea coast against 
the world’s greatest fleets. 

“The unique feature of the course here is what is known 
as the war game,’ explained Captain Chadwick in an address 
opening the session of the college a few years ago. ‘‘Here one 
finds out empirically into what sort of a situation he is likely 
to be precipitated in the event that war shall suddenly come 
upon us. It sets a man to thinking what he had better do 
about it. 

“The sinking of Cervera’s fleet was not the execution of a 
plan suddenly inspired. On the contrary, that memorable 
July forenoon saw wrought out that which in its beginnings, 
at least, was rehearsed, so to speak, in these halls. An in- 
cident that occurred not long after the close of the war serves to 
illustrate my meaning. Rear Admiral Sampson, happening to 
be here, saw suspended on the wall a large chart of the Cuban 
coast. It bore certain marks that denoted the movement of 
war vessels. 

“The admiral took it to be a chart that had recently been 
prepared for the purpose of illustrating certain features of the 
Spanish war. It turned out, as a matter of fact, that he was 
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before the war, in the study of an imaginary campaign against 
Spain.” 

The game at the naval war college is conducted on that 
fallacious theory that all men are equal in courage and skill, 
and that God is on the side of the heaviest battalions. But 
every feature of actual war enters into the game, except blood 
and bullets and smoke, and it furnishes a valuable training 
which an officer can not obtain on board a ship. 

The character and progress of the play is kept a secret for 
military reasons and to prevent misunderstandings, for some- 
times the fleets of the United States are engaged with those of 
England, and again those of Spain; sometimes they win and 
sometimes they lose, and it would not be Reape to let the pub- 
lic know how either happened. 

For an example, the United States fleet may be engaged 
some day in protecting the north Atlantic coast from an attack 
from the fleet of Zanzibar. Certain officers represent the new 
sultan of that enterprising country, and direct the movements 
of the cruisers and battleships and torpedo boats just as if 
they meant business. Certain other officers represent the ad- 
miral of our navy, and direct the defense, while the president 
and the rest of the faculty of the war college are umpires. 

It is assumed that when a cruiser or a battleship is caught 
by a vessel of greater tonnage and heavier guns she is whipped, 
and off she comes from the map that represents the seat of 
war. The speed of a vessel is also taken into consideration, 
and if the umpires think she has a chance to run away they let 
her go, and she seeks a harbor of refuge and is there laid up for 
such a time as is deemed necessary or sufficient for repairs. 

The geographical location, the depth of water, the pro- 
tection of land fortifications, the convenience of coal and such 
other circumstances as enter into modern warfare are all taken 
into consideration; for when a commander takes his ship into 
a harbor that is unprotected or has not a sufficient depth of 
water for his draught, the umpires take him off the board as 
they would a pawn that had been overtaken by a queen in a 
game of chess. In fact, the war games are very much like 
chess and are played in a similar manner, ‘except that the men 
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are ships of different strength and the board is a map of the 
world. 

These games were invented by the famous general, Von 
Moltke, of the German army, and have been used in the mili- 
tary schools of that empire for a long time. It is believed that 
the success of the German generals in the war with France was 
largely due to their training in this particular, for they had 
fought and refought over every inch of ground that lay be- 
tween Berlin and Paris for years before the declaration of war. 

Admiral Luce of our navy founded the American war 
college, and, having secured a set of the Von Moltke war games, 
adapted them for naval science and taught our officers how to 
play. When he was placed upon the retired list Capt. Mahan 
succeeded him, and he in turn was followed by a succession of 
the ablest and most scholarly men in the service. 

In addition to the games of war, the students have the 
benefit of courses of lectures each term upon allied topics, such 
as geographical and political science, international law, history, 
tactics, gunnery and soon. The main features of the present 
administration are tactical and strategic games. Competent 
judges say that they have done more to bring the officers of the 
navy to a knowledge of the serious and important side of their 
profession than any thing that has happened since the Civil war, 
and the games, which were ridiculed when Admiral Luce first 
proposed them, are now becoming recognized as essential to 
the proper education of the commanders of ships. 

| The United States naval war college was founded practic- 
ally in 1881, when Admiral Luce took formal possession, in the 
name of the United States, of Coaster’s Harbor island, till then 
within the corporate limits of Newport and still connected with 
that beautiful pleasure city by a short wooden bridge. Before 
that time this island had been used as a refuge for the city’s 
poor, but it was then ceded to the national government by the 
state of Rhode Island, that a training school might there be 
established for naval apprentices. 

The training school still exists, but it has been developed 
into one of the most important places of naval instruction in/ 
the world. The youngsters learn how to handle a vessel by 
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practicing on the wooden hulk of the old Constellation, which 
is moored alongside the dock. Close by is the torpedo station, 
established later than the training school. There all sorts of 
practice and experiments are gone through with the torpedo 
boats Cushing and Stiletto, and there guncotton, smokeless 
powder and the fulminate of mercury for fuses are manu- 
factured, and the steel used in new warships is tested. 

The war college proper was founded in 1884, and Admiral 
Luce was its first president. Two years later he was succeeded 
by Captain Alfred T. Mahan. During his presidency the 
college made wonderful strides, and his book, Sea Power in 
History, termed by Gladstone the greatest work of modern 
times, was based upon his first course of lectures at the naval 
war college. After Captain Mahan was detached from the 
college to do duty in Europe, the institution was placed in 
charge of Commodore Francis M. Ramsay, and during his 
presidency it languished somewhat, not perhaps because of 
any personal remissness on the part of the commodore, but 
because of an opposition to the college among many influential 
naval officers. 

But better times were coming for the Newport college. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy James R. Soley became in- 
terested in it, and as a result the old Newport poorhouse which 
had hitherto been its domicile was abandoned and the present 
handsome college building was erected. This structure was 
formally opened in 1892 with great ceremony, but during the 
following summer the institution again languished, no orders 
were issued for summer lectures and the building was largely 
occupied for other purposes than that for which it was designed. 
Then Admiral Luce, the real founder of the college, came to 
its rescue, personally pleading with Secretary Herbert and 
Assistant Secretary McAdoo that the college should not be 
allowed to go down. Assisted by Captain H. C. Taylor, who 
afterwards was made president, the admiral prepared a scheme 
of study and maneuvers which were submitted to the secretary 
and his assistant. It was held by the admiral that some spe- 
cial instruction of the officers of Uncle Sam’s navy was abso- 
lutely necessary if they were to be fitted for actual service in 
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States had been at peace with all the world. During much of 
that time the navy had been much neglected. Within more 
recent years it had been greatly improved and its officers and 
men carefully drilled and instructed. But during all the 30 
years, the admiral further pointed out, these officers had had 
no practice and but little tactical instruction, such as they 
could receive at the naval war college. There was much op- 
position to the scheme for the institution’s revival, chiefly from 
the older and more conservative elements in the navy, but 
Admiral Luce was well backed by the younger and more pro- 
gressive element, and success finally rewarded his efforts. 


THE TRAINING OF SEAIIEN. 
BY WILLIAM WOODWORTH PHELPS. 


[William Woodworth Phelps, lieutenant United States navy, was born in Maryland 
and was appointed to the naval academy from that state May 19, 1885; he has been 
stationed at the naval academy since Sept. 30, 1903; he is a well known writer on 
naval tactics and strategy, having contributed several articles on these topics to 
journals and periodicals.] 


A distinguished British authority has said that the United 
States is potentially the strongest of the naval powers. The 
interior of our great country as a source of supply of men to 
man her fleets is but one of the resources that this eminent 
Englishman realizes is at the command of the nation’s growing 
sea power. 

The young men and boys enlisting at the navy’s recruiting 
offices in the great cities of the middle west are intelligent, 
hardy and bright eyed young Americans. They are animated 
by pride in their country’s naval traditions, are full of worthy 
ambition to earn promotion, and they show a patriotic interest 
in all that pertains to the duties of their new lives. With the 
national trait of quickly suiting themselves to new surround- 
ings they are making a splendid body of American man-o’- 
war’s men. 

The whole country, not only the seaboard, is the navy’s 
field for recruitment at all times. In time of war the seaboard 
offers, especially, the men of the valuable naval militia, of 
whom mention must prominently be made whenever the 
navy’s resources are under consideration. During the short 
Spanish war naval militiamen to the number of about four 
thousand were enrolled for temporary service. Of them and 
their services and of their officers the secretary of the navy in 
his report at the close of the war said: 

“These organizations were largely recruited outside of the 
seafaring class. They lacked the experience in gunnery, 
navigation and the habits of the sea which is essential to im- 
mediate service in the navy. On the other hand, they were 


men of a high standard of education and intelligence, and 
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rapidly acquired while on board ship the knowledge necessary 
for their efficiency. Considering their lack of experience, the 
services rendered were most valuable; the country has been 
amply repaid for the money expended in their instruction 
and training. 

“The officers and men who were specially charged with 
the duty of coast defense displayed perfect aptitude for the 
work connected with patrol duty, owing to their intimate 
knowledge of home waters.” 

A national reserve of seafaring men is a pressing need of 
the country, and the navy department is exerting itself to 
bring about such an organization. 

As the deck force constitutes by far the largest class of 
man-o’-war’s men, it becomes necessary to yearly put about five 
thousand men and boys through their apprenticeship on board 
the training ships and fit them for the battleships and cruisers, 
to make up for the annual waste due to expiration of enlist- 
ments alone. 

There are two classes of recruits trained for the seaman’s 
trade—apprentices and landsmen. The apprentice system 
has been in operation a long time. There are two training 
stations, one at Newport, R. I., and the other in San Francisco 
bay, with the station ships Constellation and Pensacola re- 
spectively. The idea of giving the landsmen special prelimi- 
nary training is of recent date, and was developed just after 
the Spanish war, when the inevitable strengthening of the 
navy loomed up as an immediate national necessity. 

In the case of the apprentices, boys are bound over to the 
service of the government during minority, the parents or 
guardians signing written consents. They are accepted be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen, enlisted on board 
the receiving ships and at the recruiting offices, and sent either 
to Newport or San Francisco. The former station has capac- 
ity for a thousand. 

On arriving at the station each is given an outfit of uni- 
form clothing, a clean white bag to keep it in, a hammock, a 
pair of blankets and a mattress, with a change of mattress 
covers. ‘There he lives for six months, learning to take care of 
himself, being instructed in the rudiments of the seaman’s 
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trade, moving from one event to another at the call of the bugle 
until his clockwork-like life becomes a second nature. 

At the station he begins to realize that life is a serious 
reality; that man-o’-war discipline is but the discipline of life 
systematized. Before he leaves he sees why he is not always 
permitted to do every thing his impulse prompts. 

Irom the first he obeys with willingness the commands 
of the boatswains and gunners, the instructors, themselves 
ex-apprentices, who have been through it all before him, men 
who have won their promotion to warrant officers from the 
ranks; and he looks at their officer’s uniforms admiringly, and 
perhaps then and there makes up his mind that he, too, will 
win a promotion to warrant rank some day. In the meantime 
discipline is making his character, and the regular life of whole- 
some food and physical drills is making his muscles hard and 
his bones tough. 

At the end of six months he welcomes the day he is drafted 
to the training ship—that unfamiliar looking vessel that came 
in the harbor and let go her anchor the evening before. Per- 
haps he goes to Europe if it is a summer cruise, or to the West 
Indies if it is a winter cruise; or from San Francisco his training 
ship may cruise to Japan, touching at Honolulu. 

After this cruise of six months he gets his first promotion, 
his first raise of pay. Then comes the happiest day yet, and he 
goes home for a short furlough, strong, ruddy, clear skinned, 
with three ordinary years’ growth pressed into one, the delight 
of his parents, and, in his suit of mustering blue, the envy of 
his less fortunate former boyhood friends. 

His furlough expired, he reports on board a receiving 
ship, his bag and hammock, constant companions, with him, 
and has not long to wait until he is drafted to the general ser- 
vice and goes to his battleship or his cruiser, feeling quite an 
old sailor. From now on his promotion rests with himself, and 
it is not unusual for an apprentice, on the expiration of his 
enlistment, on his twenty first birthday, to be honorably dis- 
charged wearing the badge, holding the appointment and 
drawing the pay of a petty officer of the third class. 

Upon his re-enlistment within four months from the date 
of his discharge he receives a bounty amounting to four months’ 
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pay, and a dollar and thirty six cents added to his monthly 
pay thereafter. He now starts on his way to warrant rank 
in earnest, increasing his knowledge and strengthening his 
character, winning his promotion grade by grade to chief petty 
officer, so that on the expiration of this enlistment he finds 
himself an eligible candidate for examination for promotion to 
either gunner or boatswain. 

Thus at the age of twenty five his life is assured. He has 
now ten years before him, during which time he is eligible to go 
up for examination for a commission in the line of the navy as 
ensign. Receiving this he thereafter ranks over all Annapolis 
graduates whose commissions bear dates subsequent to his 
own. 

In sketching the career of this lad from his entry through 
his apprenticeship, ex-apprenticeship and his service in the 
warrant rank to his passing into the active line, it is super- 
fluous to remark that every apprentice can not realize this pos- 
sibility; for inthetwo thousand apprentices who may be passed 
through the training service every year, perhaps not more than 
forty at this time, though the number is bound to increase, 
eventually get warrants as boatswains or gunners; and the law, 
in operation but two years, limits the number of these officers 
who may be promoted into the line to twelve in any one year. 

The landsmen under training outnumber the apprentices 
under training by perhaps two anda halftoone. They are not 
minors under the enlistment laws, in the sense that they may 
enter if more than eighteen without their parents’ consent. 

The training ship day is a busy and hustling day. The 
men are turned up with their hammocks at five, and after half 
an hour for a cup of hot cocoa and a smoke it is, ‘“Turn to!” 
and, ‘Scrub and wash clothes!’ The captain of the hold 
serves out fresh water from the ship’s tanks and the men get 
three quarters of an hour to bathe and scrub clothes. 

The decks, boats and oars are then quickly scrubbed with 
sand. The water being squilgeed off the decks, the bugler 
sounds the bright work call and the brass railings and guns are 
polished in short order. At seven forty five comes the morning 
evolution. The first lieutenant takes charge, and at “Cross 
t’gallant and royal yards!’ the men get their first exercise 
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aloft. That over, colors are made at eight o’clock, the band 
playing the Star Spangled Banner during the ceremony; and 
then the boatswain’s mates pipe to breakfast. 

One half hour for breakfast and smoke, and then again 
“Turn to!’ The decks are cleared up for inspection, and at 
nine the youngsters get their second exercise aloft at the call 
“Loose sail!’ At nine thirty sounds the assembly, and all 
hands, officers and men, turn out at quarters. 

Divisions are mustered and inspected; formed in columns 
of fours, and, headed by the band, the whole crew marches 
several times around the deck, officers and men passing in 
review before the captain. The first drill call now sounds, 
and until twenty minutes past ten the watch officers drill 
their divisions. One has the main battery, another the 
secondary battery guns, another the manual of arms, as in 
infantry or perhaps at bayonet exercise or broadswords. 

At the same time all the boats are lowered and go out for 
practice in rowing, under the instruction of the coxswains. 
From twenty minutes past ten till twenty five minutes to 
eleven there is a fifteen minutes stand easy, as our British 
friends call it. The men get a relaxation and a short smoke, 
and the boats are called in for relief crews. At twenty five 
minutes to eleven, “Out smoking lamps!’ and drill till a quar- 
ter past eleven, boats out again with fresh crews. 

During this period the warrant officers, the watch officers’ 
assistants, conduct the drill. With the bugle’s retreat at a 
quarter past eleven comes the recruit’s third daily exercise 
aloft, and naturally every one is ready for “Furl sail!’ At 
half past eleven—seven bells and the sun over the foreyard— 
the ship’s cook brings the dinner to the mast, and the officer of 
the deck samples the savory, well cooked, abundant ration. 
He has been known to send for the wardroom steward on the 
spot and tell him to have the wardroom cook go find out from 
the ship’s cook how to make good vegetable soup for the offi- 
cers’ mess. The ship’s cook delights in the compliment, and 
thereafter the hopes of the cook are in the soup! 

At noon dinner is piped, and until one all work is suspend- 
ed, while the red meal pennant flies from the yardarm. Obser- 
vation is timely here on the way our man-o’-war’s man lives. 
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The component and daily parts of the navy ration are fixed by 
law. Until recently it had remained unchanged for forty 
years. It has now been varied, increased and brought up to 
date by act of congress. 

A well ordered and ample commissary department is one 
of the essentials to a navy’s efficiency. This is especially so 
with us, whose recruitment is entirely an enrollment of volun- 
teers and not a maritime conscription. 

To return to our training ship. At one o’clock the meal 
pennant comes down as the boatswain’s mates call “Turn to!” 
and the afternoon work ison. Drill again from a quarter past 
one till half past two, with still different crews out in the boats. 
During this period the petty officers teach the squads under the 
warrant officer’s supervision. 

At half past two comes the retreat from drill. The boats 
are recalled and the baseball squad or the football squad, ac- 
cording to the season, goes ashore for practice. Perhaps teams 
from the divisions go to play for the division pennant. For- 
merly the men themselves stood the expense of their team 
outfits, but now the navy department supplies to ships ade- 
quate athletic outfits, including bats, balls, catchers’ mits, 
catchers’ masks, catchers’ protectors, basemen’s mits, double 
end striking bags, boxing gloves, footballs, football trousers 
with belts, football stockings, broadswords, broadsword masks, 
broadsword gloves and baseball suits of caps, trousers and 
stockings, and shirts with the ship’s name across the breast. 

Returning again to the events of the training ship day, 
a recreation period of two hours is on till half past four. Dur- 
ing this time the day’s mail is distributed and the mess tables 
on the gun deck are well occupied by lads writing to their 
homes in the interior, of their experiences in their new trade. 

At half past four all hands are turned up at evening 
quarters and put through a short calisthenic drill, called the 
setting up exercise. Following this comes the fourth and last 
exercise aloft for the day and the light yards are sent down. 
What now remains of the day till taps belongs to the men 
ordinarily, with half an hour for supper, and excepting half an 
hour after dark for practice in night signaling. They amuse 
themselves variously, 
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Some go in for boxing, others for the broadswords. The 
musically inclined sit around the forecastle rail and sing music 
hall songs. Many are writing their letters or reading on the 
gun deck, for at this hour the libraries are opened. Some are 
devoted to checkers, others love backgammon—ducey-acey, 
as they call it. All enjoy the hour of the band’s evening con- 
cert. 

At half past eight hammocks are served out, and one by 
one the men begin to swing themselves in, their growing bodies 
and hardening muscles tingling with healthy fatigue. When 
at nine tattoo closes the day and the anchor watch is set, the 
last voice heard until to-morrow is ‘Turn in your hammocks 
and keep silence!’ This quietus from the full throated chief 
master-at-arms is a scarcely needed admonition, for with the 
dying away of the buglers’ taps the echoes to that restful 
hymn come back to the officer of the watch in a chorus of snores 
from the deepening chests of the best paid, best clothed and 
best fed man-o’-war’s men in the world. 


THE MARINE CORPS. 
BY FRANCIS H. HARRINGTON. 


[Francis H. Harrington, brigadier general retired, United States Marine corps, had 
been thirty eight years in the corps up to the time of his retirement Dec. 8, 1904. 
General Harrington has been one of the most active influences in the development of 
ee a efficiency of the Marine corps and many of the reforms were at his sugges- 

In 1775, before a single vessel of the navy was sent to 
sea, the marine corps was organized by an act of the continen- 
tal congress by a resolution. From this date of its early 
organization to the present day this body of men has made a 
record for itself second to none. Commencing under Com- 
modore Hopkins in 1776, it has had its representatives in every 
action in which the vessels of the navy have fought to the pres- 
ent day, participating in every naval engagement of the Rev- 
olution and the War of 1812; under Commodore Porter in the 
expeditions against pirates off Porto Rico, San Domingo, and 
Cuba; under Commodore Downes against the Malays off the 
coast of Sumatra. Again, under the immediate command of 
its own officers, a battalion of marines under Colonel Com- 
mandant Archibald Henderson, in 1836, left its quarters in the 
city of Washington and hastened to Charleston, 8. C., on its 
way to the scene of savage warfare among the Creek Indians. 
Joined by a second battalion, the two were ordered to proceed 
immediately to Florida. The marines participated in the 
arduous campaigns under General Jessup and received from 
him the highest commendation. At the close of the Mexican 
war the statement was made by General Scott, that he had 
placed the marines where the hardest work was to be accom- 
plished, and that he had never found his confidence misplaced. 
The history of the marine corps in the Mexican war is so re- 
plete with deeds of heroism and personal bravery that a vol- 
ume could be written on this subject alone. 

In Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan in 1852-55, 
the marines formed a large portion of the force under his com- 


mand. In November, 1855, an insurrection occurring in 
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Montevideo, a company of marines, under First Lieutenant 
A. I. Nicholson, was landed and occupied the custom house 
and consulate. In the short space of five years, from 1855 to 
1860, the officers and men of this corps had distinguished 
themselves in Montevideo; engagement with savages in Wash- 
ington territory; the barrier forts in China; the riot in Wash- 
ington; savages at Waya; expedition to Paraguay; services on 
Staten island; John Brown insurrection, and services at 
Kisembo, Panama. In the Civil war, from 1861 to 1865, the 
marine corps participated in every naval engagement, ashore 
or afloat, and frequently acted with the army. 

It would be impossible still further to enumerate all the 
various duties devolving upon the corps from the Civil war to 
the present time. The fight at Formosa, ,Darien expedition, 
services in aiding the civil authorities, the Corean expedition, 
the Panama expedition in 1873, the labor riots, Universal 
exposition at Paris, at Alexandria, the expedition to Panama 
in 1885, disaster at Apia, Samoa, in 1889, are some of them. 
The brilliant part taken by this corps during the Spanish- 
American war will be easily recalled, especially the incident 
when a battalion of 647 officers and men was landed on June 
10, 1898, at Guantanamo, on the southern coast of Cuba, and 
defeated a force of over 5,000 Spaniards, holding the place 
and finally affording a safe harbor for our fleets. With five 
months’ campaigning in midsummer, with all the exposures 
incident thereto, so perfect was the discipline and so well was 
the welfare of the command looked out for, that there was not 
a single death from sickness to be reported. 

Strictly speaking, there are only two powers that have 
marines in the real sense of the word, namely, the United 
States and Great Britain, and, curiously enough, they have 
identically the same regimental badge and motto. True, 
France, Germany, Italy and other maritime powers have so- 
called marine infantry and marine artillery among their armed 
strengths, but these continental marines have but little in 
common with their American and English comrades of the 
same name. They are intended and used for coast defense, 
for garrisoning seaports, and for hostile and offensive opera- 
tions in the colonies. But they do not form a recognized part 
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of the complements of seagoing ships as they do in England 
and America, and, therefore, can not be described, strictly 
speaking, as jollies. In this country and Great Britian, how- 
ever, the marines constitute the senior corps of the armed 
forces. In England the corps was first organized in 1664, and 
was recruited largely from the London trained bands, thanks 
to which it shares with the grenadier guards, the East Kent 
regiment and the royal London militia the otherwise exclusive 
privilege of marching through the city of London with colors 
flying and bayonets fixed. In the United States the marine 
corps was first organized in 1775 for the public defense, and in 
both cases the object which the authorities had in view in 
raising the regiments of marines was to provide the ships of 
the navy with a special force, which, while possessing the 
steadiness and the training of picked troops of the line, should 
be accustomed to the peculiar life on board men-of-war and 
available not only for duty on board ship, but likewise for use 
as a landing force whenever it became necessary to supple- 
ment naval operations by immediate action on terra firma. 

In England the marines were first known as the admiral’s 
regiment, and for the last 100 years or more the crown has been 
in the habit of vesting the chief command in that particular 
member of the reigning family who had adopted the sea as a 
profession. The present general of the marines is admiral, the 
prince of Wales, while his predecessor at the head of the corps 
was King Edward’s sailor brother, the duke of Edinburgh and 
of Coburg. At one late moment the English marines con- 
stituted a force of no less than 30,000 men, and this strength 
was maintained throughout the American war of independence, 
in which they played a prominent part, and also subsequently 
in the Napoleonic wars. But at the present moment they 
number about 12,000 men, 9,000 of which are light infantry 
and the remainder artillery. The latter wear a blue uniform 
with scarlet facings, while the infantry have a scarlet uniform 
with blue facings, and the motto of both is the same as that of 
the United States marine corps, namely, ‘‘Per Mare, per Ter- 
ram,” the badge being likewise identical in the shape of a 
glove. They are commanded by three generals in addition to 
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the prince of Wales, three lieutenant generals and seven major 
generals. 

The standard, physical and moral, of those who enlist in 
the marines is considerably superior to that of the line or of the 
seamen. ‘This is partly due to the fact that the service is more 
popular, which enables the recruiting officers to effect a more 
careful choice in selecting their men. They receive better pay, 
and, in England at any rate, a better pension than soldiers of 
the army; and whereas in Great Britian the short service term 
has been adopted for the army, the long service term has been 
retained in the case of the marine corps, which enlists men for 
a term of twelve years, with special inducements in the way 
of increased pay and pensions when they re-engage for nine 
years more. This explains why the marinés in England are 
always looked upon as such seasoned troops, and why they 
are so immeasurably superior in military training, and in all 
soldier-like qualities to the ordinary regiments of the line. 
Here in the United States the enlistment is for five years, and 
so popular is the corps that a large proportion of the men re- 
engage on the conclusion of their term. 

The United States marines, by the by, are able to boast 
of being the first armed force of this country to plant its flag 
upon a fortress in the old world; and it is in recognition of the 
capture of the stronghold of Berne, in Tripoli, by the marines, 
that their colors to this day bear the name of Tripoli inscribed 
thereon. The American jollies may be said to have done their 
share of fighting both on land and at sea in all the hostile 
operations in which the United States has been engaged since 
the proclamation of its independence. They displayed magnif- 
icent gallantry in the historic engagement between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, figured in the Mexican war as 
well as in all the important coast and sea fights of the Civil war, 
served in Cuba in the war of 1898, took part in the battle of 
Manila as well as in all the subsequent operations in the Philip- 
pines, and led the march for the relief of Pekin in 1900. It 
is a splendid record, and has won for them on no less than two 
dozen occasions the thanks of congress. 

While the commanding officers on board ship appreciate 
the marines at their full worth, Admiral Farragut expressing 
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the opinion that the marine guard is one of the great essen- 
tials of a man-of-war, it may be questioned whether they are, 
as a general rule, popular with the rank and file of the navy. 
This is no doubt in part due to the fact that in olden times, 
when the navy was recruited by means of the press gang and 
mutinies were consequently frequent, the marines were used 
by the naval commanders for the suppression of all insubor- 
dination and sedition on board. In the great mutinies of the 
Nore, at Spithead and Bantry bay, in the early part of the last 
century, it was largely owing to the loyalty and to the gal- 
lantry of the marines on board the three fleets that the mu- 
tineers were reduced to subjection and the ships saved from 
destruction, and before the close of the year parliament had 
publicly thanked the marines for their devotion and their 
steadfastness in connection with the affair. “It is due in a 
measure to this that the jollies have ever since been looked 
upon by the jack tars as constituting a species of police over 
them and the presence of the marines on board as a sort of 
imputation upon their loyalty. This impression has been 
kept alive to a certain extent by the fact that the marines are 
frequently employed, even to this day, in duties of what 
might be described as a police character. And of course it 
does not help matters that while they are compelled to assist 
to man boats for shore operations and to form the crews for 
the heavy guns, they are exempt from most of the hard work 
that falls to the share of the sailor. In fact, beyond guard 
mounting and drilling they have but little else to do, and are 
under the immediate orders of one of their own officers. 

The size of the detachment of marines on board a man-of- 
war varies according to the size and rating of the latter, and 
while in the case of some vessels it is as large as 100 men, with 
three officers, in smaller ships it will not exceed twenty or 
thirty men under the command of a subaltern. The latter is 
in turn subject to the orders of the captain of the ship, ranks 
as a wardroom officer and, like his men, is subject to the naval 
discipline act when afloat, but becomes subject to the military 
rules and regulations when on land. In fact, his amphibious 
character is most strikingly displayed by the circumstance 
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that his name appears both in the army list and in that of the 
navy. 
I may add, that while there is marine infantry and artil- 
lery, there is no marine cavalry. Indeed, the marine, in spite 
of his being primarily a soldier, has the reputation of being as 
little at home on horseback as the sailor, and the term horse 
marine is employed more to indicate ignorance of matters 
equine than proficiency in that particular branch of sport. 

On shore duty the marines conform to army regulations 
and are expected to combine to a considerable extent the 
functions of the infantryman, engineer, signalman and light 
artilleryman. In order to permit this versatility of operations 
the working equipment of a detachment of marines detailed 
for shore service embraces Krag rifles, Colt automatic, Gatling, 
or some other type of rapid fire guns, picks and shovels for 
throwing up entrenchments, and apparatus for signaling by 
night or day. On shipboard the marines have nothing to do 
with navigating the vessel, but man the secondary batteries, 
act as sharp shooters in the military masts, and in the event of 
a conflict at close quarters are depended upon to repel the 
attacks of boarders. The United States marmes range from 
eighteen to thirty five years of age and have an average height 
of five feet stx inches. The men enlist for a period of five 
years and receive from $13 to $22 per month, m addition, of 
course, to food, clothing, medicines and, in short, every neces- 
sity. The privates of the marine corps are not sent to sea 
until after they have been thoroughly drilled in their various 
duties at one or another of the traming schools maintained at 
Washington, Annapolis, Brooklyn, Norfolk, Boston, Ports- 
mouth, and League Island. The work of these institutions 
includes the drills of the soldier, company and battalion, 
skirmishing, target practice, and bayonet exercise, as well as 
all military duties and ceremonies. The marines wear khaki 
when occasion warrants, but are possessed of a full dress 
uniform, which is possibly the most conspicuous worn in any 
branch of the United States military service. The caps and 
coats are of dark blue; the trousers and overcoats of light blue, 
trimmings being of scarlet. ‘The marine, when on board ship, 
is assigned the regular blue jacket rationy which is accounted 
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as equivalent to thirty cents, but, when on shore, receives the 
army ration, which is rated at seventeen cents per man per day. 
When landed from war vessels it is, of course, essential that 
the marines travel in light marching order, and accordingly 
they do not make use of the regulation army tents, but use 
instead the Sibley tents. One of these tepee-like shelters will 
accommodate sixteen men, sleeping with their heads together 
at the center pole and their bodies reaching out in all directions 
like the spokes of a wheel. 

While the marine is supposed to know something of the 
sea he is not presumed to be a good seaman, and is never 
called upon to help coal the ship or perform other tasks which 
rank as the especial duties of the enlisted men of the navy. 
For the most part the work of marines afloat is made up of 
such light tasks as guard or sentry duty and service as mail 
orderlies or official messengers between ship and shore. The 
marines are entitled to much of the credit for the superior 
marksmanship which has been the most striking feature of 
this country’s naval progress since the Spanish war. For- 
merly the responsible position of gun pointer was open only to 
seamen, but now there is an opportunity for any enlisted man 
on a warship to win the extra pay and prizes which attach to 
this coveted post, a gun pointership being a rating rather than 
a position. Not only are numerous marines serving as gun 
pointers, but there are on the prominent American naval 
vessels not a few guns which are manned entirely by these 
soldiers of the sea. 

One of the most important but little emphasized functions 
of the United States marine corps is found in its influence 
against mutiny on the vessels of the American navy. The 
necessity for such a safeguard will be better appreciated when 
it is taken into consideration that in seeking men for the rap- 
idly growing navy the enlistments sometimes show twenty 
foreigners to one American; and it is hoping for too much to 
expect a set of foreign sailors to be true to the flag under all 
circumstances. The marines, on the other hand, are almost 
without exception American born, and the detachment on a 
ship constitutes a body separate and distinct in interests and 
sympathies from the crew proper. 
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Officers of the marine corps are on the same footing as to 
rank and privileges as similar grades in the army. Of late a 
movement has been inaugurated to give them a higher degree 
of technical knowledge, and applicants for an officer’s position 
in the corps must spend a year or more in the Annapolis school 
for the instruction of commissioned officers of marines. The 
increasing governmental appreciation of the value of the 
marine corps as a branch of the military establishment is 
found in the fact that whereas, a few years ago, the ranking 
officer of marine could have no higher rank than colonel, Gen. 
Elliott, the new commandant, has the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral and has fully 8,000 men under his direction. Of this full 
strength several hundred are boys, ranging from fourteen to 
twenty one years of age, who have been enrolled as buglers 
and drummers, and two of whom are attached to every 
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Maxim, theinventor of the Maxim rapid fire gun, Maxi- 
mite, a terrible explosive, and other vehicles of destruction, re- 
plied to a criticism that his genius might be better employed 
than in devising new weapons for war, by saying that inventors 
of terrible weapons were the most effective peacemakers. In 
explanation he added that when warfare means annihilation 
to both combatants, universal peace will follow, never to be 
interrupted by strife. The Russian-Japanese war, with its 
awful carnage on both sides, and a knowledze of the more 
terrible and modern engines of war would seem to indicate 
that the time is ripe for the appearance of the dove of peace, 
bringing the olive branch to all the nations of the globe. 

The genius of those whose efforts are directed to the de- 
velopment of the machinery of war has left no known place 
to which warfare may not be extended in its most terrible 
form. The land is guarded by cannon that have range of 
almost twenty four miles. Battleships, torpedo boats and 
other forms of marine craft carry war to all the oceans, while 
the depths of the sea are patrolled by submarine boats and 
serve to conceal mines that destroy whatever they touch. 

The essential of all the arms of war, with hardly an ex- 
ception, is ammunition. Gunpowder in its early form has 
been supplanted by newer explosives of far greater power. 
Of the developments in this line probably the most important 
has been the invention of smokeless powder. The quality 
that is implied by its name is not its chief qualification. In 
the old forms of powder about forty per cent of the charge 
remained as solid matter, interfering with the next charge, 
preventing rapid firmg and of course making impossible the 
development of all the energy of the powder. Added to all 
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smoke, that had the double effect of interfering with the opera- 
tion of the weapon and plainly indicating its position to the 
enemy. Smokeless powder has done away with the smoke, 
and the explosion transforms almost all of the charge into gas 
to drive the projectile, making possible the use of larger pro- 
jectiles—that is to say longer ones—in guns, without increas- 
ing the bore. 

New explosives, each more deadly and more powerful 
than its predecessor, are being manufactured by inventors all 
over the world. There are already many that are far more 
powerful than the guncotton and nitroglycerine that were 
brought forth a few more than ten years ago. Chief among 
the new explosives is nitrocellulose —a mixture of nitro- 
glycerine and other explosives—which is used in the larger 
cannon to-day on land and sea. We have also cordite, 
made from nitroglycerine, guncotton and petrolatum; mel- 
inite, made of picric acid and guncotton; lyddite, almost the 
same as melinite; bellite, made of ammonium nitrate and 
nitrobenzine; indurite, of guncotton and indurated nitro- 
benzine; maximite, dunnite, and a half score of others the 
composition of which is kept secret by the manufacturers. 

Smokeless powder, which has reached a high stage of de- 
velopment, is used in the manufacture of ammunition for 
every class of small arms, and, with other inventions, has made 
them factors to be reckoned with as well as the larger weapons. 

The most deadly weapon of the pistol form in the world 
is the American magazine pistol, weighing twenty three ounces 
and measuring seven inches in length. Cartridges, filled with 
smokeless powder, are stored in the handle of the pistol and 
are fed automatically, the recoil throwing the used shell out 
and a new cartridge into place, as long as the trigger is worked 
and there are cartridges in the magazine. Another of the 
modern forms of small arms is the rifle with a magazine at- 
tachment, similar to the magazine of the pistol, but larger 
and containing more cartridges. The form of rifle until re- 
cently used in the United States army was the Krag-Jorgen- 
son magazine rifle. The Mauser and Lee-Metford and the 
new Springfield rifle are other well known forms. In all these 
rifles the recoil of the cartridge fired first sets 4 mechanism 
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into operation that automatically throws back the trigger, 
ejects the old shell and pushes a fresh cartridge into place as 
often as the weapon is fired or until the supply in the magazine 
is exhausted. The bullet used in these rifles is long and nar- 
row, steel tipped and of great penetrative power. The new 
Springfield rifle has a range of five miles, the bullet having 
a velocity of 2,300 feet per second leaving the weapon or suffi- 
cient to drive it through four and a half feet of white pine. 

An instrument that has added to the effectiveness of the 
rifle is the hyposcope, a device containing mirrors and fasten- 
ed to the stock of the rifle behind the back sights, which enables 
the marksman to aim accurately with his head a foot or more 
beneath a rampart or other protection. This invention was 
used extensively and with uniform success during the Boer 
war. 
The rapid fire gun, which is a form of rifle on a larger scale, 
and the Gatling, Maxim rapid fire, and other forms of weapons, 
all similar to these in their construction and operation, are 
regarded as among the most useful of the modern war weapons. 

The rapid fire gun, of the Maxim and similar makes, fires 
bullets in a perfect hail and is discharged by turning a crank 
that feeds the bullets into the breech in a string, the recoil of 
an explosion of one bullet throwing the next into place and 
discharging it. Machine guns that fire bullets from a series 
of barrels, as the Gatling gun, have been highly developed. 
The modern Gatling has ten barrels which are loaded and dis- 
charged at the rate of several hundred shots a minute. IJIm- 
proved guns working on the same principles have discharged 
more than a thousand bullets a minute, but the best is con- 
structed to fire from 250 to 500 shots every sixty seconds. 

Improvements in methods of steel making have enabled 
inventors and gun manufacturers to develop the cannon to a 
point where a range of twenty four miles has been attained in 
practice, although this is of course impractical in warfare. The 
new methods of steel making have resulted in gains of fifty per 
cent or even more in strength, for the same weight and forgings 
are made with as great as 70,000 pounds elastic strength and 
about 130,000 pounds ultimate or breaking strength. 

The early cannon—such as the ones used during the Civil 
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war—besides being much smaller than the cannon that are 
possible of construction nowadays, was capable of discharging 
only a comparatively small shell with a small charge of powder. 
It was thought to be doing exceedingly well when a projectile 
attained a velocity of 1,500 feet per second leaving the muzzle. 
The first improvement in this gun came when an inventor 
wrapped a hoop of iron around the barrel and breech; and this 
innovation proved so successful that the practice of making 
guns by shrinking one hoop above the other—resulting in the 
built-up gun—displaced almost entirely for a time the old 
method of casting guns. This gun, proving the standard for 
many years, attained as high as 3,000 feet per second as the 
initial velocity of the shell. Mr. Longridge, of England, sug- 
gested a wire wound gun that proved even more successful 
than the weapon wrapped with steel hoops, owing to the fact 
that steel attains its greatest tensile strength when drawn out 
into small sizes. Other guns similar to these described are 
known as the Brown segmental gun, which is composed of a 
small segmental core outside of a thin steel tube, the whole 
wrapped with wire and covered by an outer jacket. 

All modern cannon are fitted with the latest appliances 
that make for rapid firing. Electrical devices discharge the 
weapon, open the breech, and perform other work of the gun 
much more rapidly than would otherwise be possible. Tel- 
escopic sights, permitting great accuracy of aim and a mechan- 
ism to make up the recoil of the gun are other improvements. 
In the 12- and 13-inch guns the recoil is taken up by hydraulic 
cylinders, the platform upon which the man who operates the 
weapon stands, moving backwards with the gun. The 12- 
inch guns of the new battleships recoil from thirty three to 
thirty five inches and have metal springs to return them to 
their former position after firing. 

Many enormous guns have been built, some of them ca- 
pable of throwing projectiles for many miles, but the enormous 
charge required to operate the large weapons strains them, 
and, in a very short time, renders them practically useless 
after a few hundred rounds have been fired. Naval men as a 
rule now prefer the 12-inch and smaller gunsto the larger cannon. 

The cost of manufacturing the large 16-inch gun in place at 
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Sandy Hook was $155,400, of which $54,000 was the cost of 
transporting it from Watervliet, N. Y., to its position at Sandy 
Hook. Each time it is fired the cost is $865.00. The disappear- 
ing gun, for use in forts the location of which it is desirable to 
conceal is an American product. The weapon is mounted 
upon a pair of steel braces that take up the recoil and, after 
the gun is fired, carry it backwards beneath the level of the 
rampart, concealing it from view. 

A comparison of the various sizes of guns, their practical 
rate of fire per minute, etc., follows :— 


Gan Muzzle Energy | Practical Rate of} Muzzle Energy in 
of Gun Fire Per Minute Five Minute 
INOW 6 Sodoob 12-inch") 46,246 foot-tons jee O00 rer 610,447 foot-tons 
Bib tears 8-Inch,|/ 13/602 So ee alae da eer 652/896. “<¢ fs 
ADweliv.esm. errs 6-Inch ssi) SE seas BRieeoane 225,980 mes ee 
ED WelWOsn. reer: 3-Inch ROSE A Ne es 5a GHaY sh Gna ad 276,510 ** $8 


This table, compiled by the United States bureau of ord- 
nance, indicates that the 6-inch guns make much the best 
showing and are as a result gaining in popularity rapidly. 

The penetrative power of projectiles has made necessary 
new forms of armor plate. The best of to-day will withstand 
more than twice the thickness of the armor of a few years ago. 
We first used steel plates formed by hammering under a steam 
hammer; now they are hydraulically pressed while hot, and 
rolled under rollers with enormous pressure. They are hard- 
ened after cooling by a process that adds about twenty five 
per cent to their strength. Armor plate, however, no matter 
how perfect, is incapable of withstanding the tremendous 
shock of the modern projectile, and the best that is claimed 
for it is that it prevents the passage of the projectile or re- 
tards the first few of them. 

Balloons, capable of being steered, and the air ship that 
is rapidly becoming a perfected machine, have carried war 
into the air, and, filled with explosive bombs that are equipped 
with time fuses, form an important adjunct to modern armies. 

The modern battleship, equipped with great guns with 
ranges of as high as twelve, fifteen and even more miles, and 
fitted with sights that make it possible to train the gun upon 
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a target invisible to the ordinary eye, can be compared to the 
modern land fortification. They are proof against almost 
anything but a mine or a torpedo. Of these the latter is per- 
haps the most dangetous. The torpedo consists of a cigar 
shaped tube, equipped with steering gear, propeller, and com- 
pressed air or electric motors. The Whitehead torpedo is 
from fourteen to eighteen feet long and from fourteen to eight- 
een inches in diameter at its widest part. The largest weighs 
over a thousand pounds and carries a charge of a hundred and 
thirty three pounds of wet guncotton—sufficient to blow up 
the largest warship afloat. It is launched from a torpedo tube, 
and propels itself for more than a mile or until it strikes its 
target. A pointed rod in the bow sets off the charge upon 
contact. 

The submarine boat, which has reached a high stage of 
development, is used to set off the torpedo chiefly, and these 
little vessels, sailing along with only a foot or so showing above 
the water or entirely submerged beneath it, prove one of the 
greatest menaces to the great warship. The Holland, which 
was the first successful submarine boat, has been adopted, 
with several other makes by the United States—which now 
possesses more than a dozen of them. ‘The speed of the boats, 
when submerged, is between seven and ten knots. The boats 
are about sixty five to seventy feet long, with an average dis- 
placement of about 120 tons when entirely submerged. On 
the surface, gasoline engines of 160-horse power furnish the 
motive power and store the air and electric current used when 
the vessel is submerged. There are three to five water tight 
compartments and air flasks in which fresh air is stored at 
2,000 pounds pressure. 

Other weapons of warfare that are used beneath the seas 
are mines, attached to the bottom or anchored, which explode 
and set off hundreds of pounds of guncotton when a vessel 
comes in contact with them. Other forms, used in harbors 
chiefly, are exploded by the pressure of a button from the shore. 
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There is nothing that appeals with greater force to the 
American, or that is more likely to fire his enthusiasm and 
love of country, than patriotic acts of sterling heroism. Deeds 
of valor have for ages formed the favorite themes of bards in 
every land, and the nation is unknown which fails in some 
degree, at least, to appreciate the honor and bravery of its 
warriors. The United States government, from its incipiency, 
grasped the importance of this fact, and has bestowed thou- 
sands of medals upon its military and naval heroes. Swords, 
too, have been presented by congress, or purchased from the 
families of the heroes and given to the nation as a lasting trib- 
ute to their fame. 

There is probably hardly any one in the country who has 
not read again and again the account of the victory which 
Admiral Dewey won over the Spanish fleet in Manila bay on 
May 1, 1898. For this, congress voted a costly sword, which 
was presented to him in October, 1899, by the president. 

The sword, with the exception of the steel blade and the 
body metal of the scabbard, is made entirely of 22-karat gold. 
On the pommel is carved the name of the battleship Olympia, 
and the zodiacal sign for December, the month of Admiral 
Dewey’s birth. Circling these, there is a closely woven wreath 
of oak leaves, the standard decoration for rank. Farther 
down, the metal work takes the form of a gold collar, on the 
front of which are the arms of the United States with the blue 
field of the shield in enamel, and below them are the arms of 
Vermont, the admiral’s native state, with the motto, Freedom 
and Unity, and the colors of the shield in enamel. Stars serve 
to decorate the plain part of the collar, and a graceful finish 
is given to this part of the hilt by a narrow band of oak leaves. 

; | 392 
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The grip is covered with fine sharkskin bound with gold wire 
and inlaid with gold stars. 

The guard is composed of a conventional eagle, termin- 
ating in a claw, clasping the top, indicating control and con- 
fidence; the outspread wings form the guard proper. The ex- 
pression of the eagle is that of cool determination. The 
bird, while firm, still bears a message of peace in the laurel 
wreath held in its beak. The wreath serves as a protection, 
covering the point of the beak, and preserving the proper out- 
lines of the guard. The scabbard is of thin steel, damascened 
in gold with sprays of ros marinus, a delicate sea plant, signi- 
fying fidelity, constance, and remembrance. Sprays of oak 
leaves and acorn secure the rings and trappings of the scabbard; 
above these, on the front of the scabbard, is a raised mono- 
gram in brilliants (diamonds) entwining the letters G. D., 
and immediately under them are the letters U. S. N., sur- 
rounded by sprays of ros marinus. The ferrule, or lower end 
of scabbard, terminates in entwined gold dolphins. 

The sword blade is damascened with the inscription: 


The gift of the Nation to Rear Admiral George Dewey, U.S. N., 
in Memory of the Victory at Manila Bay, May Ist, 1898. 


The letters are of an ornamental character, and sufficient- 
ly large to be dignified. The Phenician galley, representing 
the first craft of the navies of the world, supplies the rest of 
the ornament on this side of the blade. On the other side of 
the blade is shown the flight of the eagles of victory, bearing 
festoons of laurel to the four quarters of the earth. 

The mounting of the belt and the trappings are the regu- 
lation buckles, pierced slide rings and swivels, all of 22-karat 
gold, and ornamented with the oak leaves and acorns. The 
bullion tassel and embroidered belting is specially made, and 
much superior to that usually employed. 

The city of Boston also presented Admiral Dewey with 
a sword, and both of these swords, together with the other 
presents showered upon him by a grateful nation, have been 
on exhibition in the national museum. 

Two swords of General James Shields are exhibited. 
They were purchased from his widow and children in honor 
of his gallant services in the Mexican and Civil wars, and sever- 
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al thousands of dollars were paid for them. One was present- 
ed to him by the state of South Carolina, and the other by the 
state of Illinois. General Shields was an Irishman by birth. 
He came to this country in early life, and at the commencement 
of the Mexican war was appointed a brigadier general in the 
United States army. | 

A handsome sword and medal were presented by con- 
gress to Commodore Jesse Duncan Elliott for capturing two 
British vessels (Detroit and Caledonia) at Fort Erie, while serv- 
ing under Perry. Theexploit was remarkable for the lightning 
speed with which it was arranged and carried out. It is said 
that after the expedition left Buffalo Creek, hardly ten min- 
utes elapsed before the vessels and their men were made cap- 
tives. Crowds of people watched the brilliant capture from 
the shores. There is also exhibited the scimitar, with hilt 
beautifully ornamented with gold, which was presented to 
Commodore Elliott during his command of the United States 
squadron in the Mediterranean (1835-36). 

The victories of Commodore James Biddle are still fresh 
in the minds of students of American history. At the age of 
twenty nine he was appointed first lieutenant of the Wasp, 
and when six days out at sea fell in with six British merchant- 
men convoyed by the Frolic. A terrific fight, ending with a 
hand to hand encounter, ensued, and the Wasp was victorious. 
His sword, presented to him by the viceroy of Peru, has a curv- 
ed blade, a gold hilt set with five diamonds, and a jeweled scab- 
bard. It now adorns the historical exhibit in the national 
museum. Commodore Biddle was conspicuous in the Tripoli 
war (1801-1805), the war of 1812, and the war with Mexico. 
He was also instrumental in negotiating a treaty with the 
Ottoman empire in 1830-32, and in 1845 was appointed one of 
the commissioners to ratify a treaty with China. 

By no means the least interesting object in the national 
collection is a Moorish flint-lock gun, ornamented with silver 
and coral, which was presented by the emperor of Morocco 
to President Thomas Jefferson. A naval cutlass, captured 
from the English ship Serapis by John Paul Jones, command- 
ing the Bon Homme Richard, is a reminder of the pluck of 
that indomitable fighter. In 1779 he sailed for the British 
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coast for the purpose of intercepting the British Baltic fleet. 
After a number of thrilling adventures, which are well record- 
ed in Wilson’s American Military and Naval Heroes (Vol. I.), 
he engaged in fight with two British vessels, the Serapis and 
the Countess of Scarborough. The Bon Homme Richard was 
inferior both in size and in armament. In the beginning of 
the fight the American vessel was worsted, and, when in an 
almost sinking condition, Jones was asked to surrender. He 
replied that he hadn’t commenced fighting yet, and that he 
would not strike his colors till he had been fairly beaten. Not 
long afterwards the British ships were forced to give up the 
fight. A sword given to John Paul Jones by the king of 
France is also exhibited, together with the scimitar, as well 
as a sword, musket, and piece of the flag from the Serapis, 
and the entire flag from the Bon Homme Richard. Later 
John Paul Jones entered the Russian navy and served under 
the prince of Nassau in a war against the Turks. The Turk- 
ish fleet being destroyed, Jones retired from the service and 
went to Paris, where he died in 1792, and was buried with 
every honorable distinction at the expense of the French 
national convention. After 113 years his remains were dis- 
covered and brought back to the United States by a fleet of 
warships. They now rest at Annapolis. 

Brigadier General Gabriel Réné Paul, who served with 
much distinction in the Seminole war, the war with Mexico, 
and the Civil war, has bequeathed two of his swords to the 
nation. One was presented to him by the twenty ninth regi- 
ment of New Jersey volunteers, the other by the citizens of 
Missouri for gallantry. It was he who led the forlorn hope at 
the storming of Chapultepec, for which he was highly com- 
mended by congress. 

There is an antique Spanish sword, a relic of the war with 
Mexico, which was presented to Captain J. T. Ord, U.S. A., 
when in Mexico. Prominent among the naval heroes of that 
war was Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, brother of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. ‘The story of his capturing 
several pirate ships in the West Indies is full of exciting inter- 
est. Later he was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, and in 
1852 commanded an expedition to the China seas and Japan, 
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which resulted in the negotiation of a treaty that opened the 
Japanese ports to American commerce. While with the 
Concord at Alexandria in 1832, Ali Pasha, bey of Egypt, pre- 
sented him and several of his officers with thirteen scimitars, 
all of which adorn this exhibit. 

Enhanced by the luster of his grandson’s bravery at the 
battle of La Guasimas, Cuba, and of his son’s warlike deeds 
through the Mexican war, Indian wars, and the late war with 
Spain, the name of Captain Erastus Allyn Capron will always 
be gratefully remembered by the nation. A cadet in 1829, 
he was active in the war against the Seminole Indians when he 
distinguished himself for bravery and gallant conduct in the 
battle of the Withlacouchee. A year later he was made first 
lieutenant. Two years following, during the disturbance on 
the Canada border, he served on the northern frontier. He 
was afterwards stationed at Houlton, Maine, pending the dis- 
puted territory controversy, and became a captain in 1847. 
During that year he served in the Mexican war, and was en- 
gaged in the siege of Vera Cruz and in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo. He also fought in the battles of La Hoya, Oka Laka, 
and Contreras. In the battle of Churubusco, August 20, 1847, 
when gallantly leading his company in the storming of the 
strongly intrenched convent which served as a citadel, he was 
killed. His sword, with white leather baldric and plate, was 
deposited in the national museum by his daughter. His son, 
Allyn, followed in his father’s heroic footsteps. After filling 
many positions efficiently, he served conspicuously in the Mexi- 
can and Sioux campaigns, and was recommended for a brevet 
for gallantry in action at the battles of Wounded Knee and 
Drexel Mission. Later he went with General Shafter to Cuba. 
It is said that Capron’s guns opened the fight at Santiago, and 
some days later when General Toral surrendered, the Capron 
battery was assigned the duty of firing the salute in honor of 
the victory. Captain Capron died at Fort Myer, Virginia, 
from the effects of a fever contracted in Cuba, and without 
knowing that he had been recommended for a brevet for con- 
spicuous services during the Spanish-American war. Many 
interesting relics of this brave man are in the collection, in- 
cluding his regulation artillery sword, belt, and breastplate. 
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His son Captain Allyn K. Capron (grandson of Captain Erastus 
Allyn Capron) was one of the earliest heroes and victims of the 
Spanish war. His last ery, “Don’t mind me, boys, but go on 
and fight,” is fresh in every mind. He enlisted when nineteen 
in troop B, fourth United States cavalry, in order to obtain a 
commission, having failed to secure an appointment at West 
Point. After three years in the service he was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the fifth United States infantry. Shortly 
afterwards he was assigned to duty at St. Augustine, Florida, 
and a few months later was ordered to Mt. Vernon Barracks, 
Alabama, to take charge of the Apache Indian prisoners of 
war. In 1894 he was transferred to the seventh United States 
cavalry, still remaining with the Indians, who had now been 
transferred under his charge to Fort Sill,«Indian Territory. 
On the breaking out of the Spanish-American war, he was 
appointed a captain in Roosevelt’s rough riders, and was killed 
on his twenty seventh birthday while leading the advance at 
La Guasimas, Cuba. The relics of this brave officer now in the 
National museum number fourteen objects, including his 
regulation infantry sword and his cavalry saber, which he 
carried at the time of his death. 

Another interesting relic of the Spanish war is the sword 
carried by Lieut. J. Garesché Ord in the battle of San Juan 
hill. This hero was killed while performing the humane act 
of saving the life of a Spanish officer, who, mistaking his inten- 
tion, fired at him, wounding him mortally. 

A short scimitar with etched blade, carved ivory grip, and 
chain guard, was secured by Lieut. Commander Stephen 
Decatur during the siege of Tripoli on August 3, 1804, in a 
hand to hand contest. His opponent had drawn a dagger 
when the latter seized his arm and shot him with a pistol. 
The war with Tripoli was brought about by the refusal of the 
United States to pay the annual tribute demanded by Tripoli 
for the protection of American commerce from pirates. 

Among the honored men of the Revolutionary war was 
Brigadier General E. W. Ripley, nephew of President Whee- 
lock of Dartmouth college. He rendered excellent service at 
Niagara, for which he was brevetted major general, and was 
also awarded a gold medal by congress. A handsome sword 
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with etched blade, brass grip and guard, having a scabbard 
handsomely engraved with battle scenes, was presented to 
him by Daniel D. Tompkins, governor of New York, as a 
testimonial to his talents, patriotism, and conduct. 

Next comes the sword carried by Lieut. David Jameson. 
He fought in some of the most trying battles and exhibited 
true American grit. The state of New York presented a 
sword, belt, and buckles to General Jacob Brown, U. 8. A., 
for signal services at the battles of Chippewa, Erie, and Niagara 
in 1814, and the United States government gave him a gold 
medal. He was afterwards made senior major general com- 
manding the United States army. His remains lie in the 
congessional cemetery at Washington, and over them has 
been erected a truncated marble column upon an inscribed 
pedestal. 

Among the swords most recently added to this collection 
are: one presented to Brigadier General John Wynn Davidson 
by the officers and enlisted men of the first Iowa cavalry, 
United States volunteers, for his gallant co-operation with 
General Steele in the capture of Little Rock, and the gold 
sword presented by the state of Ohio to General George W. 
Morgan in recognition of his services during the Mexican war. 
With the sword are also a pair of silver mounted pistols, pre- 
sented by the citizens of Mount Vernon after his return from 
the Mexican war; two military belts and shoulder straps; a 
sword and spurs used during the Mexican war; and a sword 
which he carried in the Civil war. 

Before passing to the other heroes of the Civil war it seems 
proper to mention the sword of Ransom Clark, who was the 
only one to escape death in the massacre of Major Dade’s 
command of 117 men near Wahoo swamp during the second 
war with the Seminole Indians (1835-1842). At the time of 
the massacre Major Dade was on his way to relieve General 
Clinch at Fort Drane, when he was surprised by a party of 
Indians lying in ambush. 

Of General Grant’s swords there are four in the collection. 
The first, known as the sword of Chattanooga, was presented to 
him by citizens of Jo Daviess county, Illinois. It has a straight 
blade, is double edged, and is etched with monogram and 
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military trophies. The pommel is of gold, with grip guard 
and guard plate ornamented with tortoise shell, and inscribed, 
“the hero of the Mississippi.” The scabbard, which is of gold, 
is engraved with the names and dates of the battles of the 
Mexican war in which General Grant was engaged, and also of 
the battles at Belmont, Black river bridge, Vicksburg, and 
Chattanooga, all of which occurred between 1861 and 1863, 

The celebrated New York sword was presented to General 
Grant by some of his friends through the metropolitan fair in 
aid of the United States sanitary commission, New York, 
April 23, 1864. Its blade is straight, with beveled edges, and 
is etched with military trophies and other designs. The pom- 
mel is of gilded silver inlaid with rubies, diamonds, and sap- 
phires. The grip is of oxydized silver, decorated with bas re- 
liefs. The scabbard is of sterling silver, polished and gilded, 
and is engraved with General Grant’s name, the date of pres- 
entation, etc. 

When the confederates at Fort Donelson fell upon the right 
wing of Grant’s army, one of his officers, observing that their 
haversacks were filled with rations, reported the fact to Grant, 
saying, “They have come out prepared to fight for several 
days.” Grant, however, understood the situation in a mo- 
ment, replying, “This means retreat, boys. Soldiers don’t fill 
their haversacks like this unless they are planning to run away. 
Now then, one more sharp attack and we’ll finish the fight.” 
After it became apparent that success must crown Grant’s 
arms, General Buckner inquired on what terms Grant would 
accept his surrender. “Unconditional surrender,” said Grant, 
“are my only terms.” Soon afterwards Grant’s army 
marched in and took possession of the fort. In honor of this 
triumph a splendid sword was presented to him by Messrs. 
G. W. Graham, C. C. March, C. W. Lagout, and John Cook. 
It is popularly known as the sword of Donelson, and is the one 
which Grant generally carried afterwards. Its straight blade 
is etched with military trophies. The pommel is: decorated 
with bas reliefs. The grip is of carved ivory, and the gold 
plated scabbard is engraved with Grant’s name and the names 
of the donors. The fourth of General Grant’s swords, a Span- 
ish sword, was presented to him in 1873 by the Spanish repub- 
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lic. It is 394 inches long, has a fine Toledo blade, with guard 
of steel, ivory grip, and steel scabbard, ornamented in gold and 
enamel. On the blade are inscribed the following words: 
“Belmont, Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Mission Ridge, 
Spottsylvania, Richmond. Let us have peace. U.S. G, 
Fabrica de Toledo, 1873,’ while on the hilt is the inscription 
“EE pluribus unum.” 

It is appropriate here to speak of the relics of General 
William Tecumseh Sherman, whom Grant placed in full con- 
trol of the army of the west. Sherman’s memorable march 
to Atlanta is known the world over, but it was not till after 
several days of hard fighting that he was able to telegraph to 
Lincoln, “Atlanta is ours, and fairly won.” Later, on entering 
Savannah, he again telegraphed: “I beg to present to you asa 
Christmas present the city of Savannah with 150 guns, plenty 
of powder, and 25,000 bales of cotton.” His dress sword, 
sash, belt, uniform, and other objects have been placed with 
this historic exhibit, and more of his swords, ete., are to be 
added shortly. 

The nation is also the fortunate possessor of four swords 
commemorating the victorious career of General Winfield 
Scott Hancock, who was especially conspicuous as a military 
leader at the battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg, and as the leader of the second army corps in the 
campaign of the army of the Potomac. They are: The regu- 
lation sword which he carried through the Civil war; the sword 
of Captain Edward Johnson, given to him by the citizens of 
Virginia for service in Mexico, and presented by Captain 
Johnson to General Hancock; the sword presented to General 
Hancock at Yorktown, Virginia, in 1881; and his regulation 
sword which he carried as major general. 

Another handsome relic of the Civil war is the dress 
sword carried by General James Birdseye McPherson. At 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, and Iuka he served as chief 
engineer on Grant’s staff. Later he organized and com- 
manded the seventeenth army corps, which nefd a very prom- 
inent place at the siege of Vicksburg. In 1863 he was com- 
missioned a brigadier general in the regular army, and in the 
following year he commanded 30,000 men in line of battle. 
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He was killed at the age of thirty five on Leggett’s Hill in front 
of Atlanta. General Grant said of him that he was ‘‘correct in 
judgment, calm in danger, knew his ground, was untiring in 
energy and quick in perception.’”? General McPherson was a 
descendant of Lionel McPherson, a knight in the Crusades, and 
on his body was found a sword which Lionel carried in the 
rescue of Jerusalem. 

A saber and belt drawn from the army stores at Richmond, 
Virginia, and carried by Lieut. P. McDevitt while serving in 
Lieutenant Winfree’s battalion, was presented to the national 
museum by himself in 1886. 

Among other swords in this collection is the sword of 
honor and sash presented to Col. Augustus G. Tassin by the 
members of his command and the citizens of Nevada in 1870 
for meritorious services; a sword and belt présented to Capt. 
A. H. Foster of company D, twenty fifth regiment of the 
Massachusetts volunteers, by his men as a token of their 
esteem for his bravery at the battle of Roanoke, February 8, 
1862; a beautiful sword with a Toledo blade presented to 
Dr. George C. Clitherall by Hon. J. R. Poinsett, secretary of 
war, on the occasion of his appointment to the medical corps of 
the United States army, and given to the national museum in 
1888 by a relative through Senator J. T. Morgan; a regulation 
sword worn by Gen. Thomas Shields when a subaltern officer 
in the United States army in 1838; a regulation sword carried 
by Gen. John A. Halderman during the Civil war; a sword and 
belt presented to Admiral 8. D. Trenchard by the government 
of Great Britain for his services in saving from destruction the 
British bark Adieu when disabled off Cape Ann in August, 1856; 
a very old Damascus sword and scabbard, with ivory handle, 
and eight ivory and gold mounted knives of Arab manu- 
facture, presented by the sultan of Zanzibar to Commodore 
R. W. Shufeldt; and a military cap and sword of General 
José Antonio Paez. 

Several swords and other weapons in this collection were 
picked up on battle fields, and although the names of their 
owners are unknown, they serve as silent witnesses to the 
sacrifice of brave lives. Thus, there is a regulation sword of an 


infantry officer in the continental army; a*sword which be- 
Vol. 9—26. 
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longed to one of the heroes of the battle of San Antonio; a 
sword blade from the British frigate Rose, sunk in the Savan- 
nah river in 1779 by a squadron of French vessels commanded 
by Count D’Estaing who co-operated with the Americans in 
recovering the city of Savannah from the British; a side arm, 
or hanger, worn by a French soldier during the Revolutionary 
war; a short sword with wooden grip, presented to an Indian 
chief for good conduct by the first congress. 

Although perhaps not strictly to be included in an article 
of this kind, it may not be amiss to make mention of some of 
the arms obtained during the Spanish-American war. Thus 
from Porto Rico and Cuba are exhibited swords of the munici- 
pal guard, a marine officer’s sword, a general officer’s sword, a 
noncommissioned officer’s sword, a civil guard’s sword, besides 
several machetes, sabers, cutlasses, etc., and two Toledo swords 
of the kind used by the militia of Porto Rico from 1650 to 
about 1850. 

In a special case are shown a number of bolos from the 
Philippine islands. This is a generic word, including various 
kinds of weapons, such as the borong, carried by the official 
classes; the campilon, worn by officers of the Moro army; the 
punal de kris, a small dagger carried by women and children; 
various forms of kris, malay, bolos, or naval cutlasses of the 
modern Spanish form; terpilong, the official headsman’s 
ax-sword; quinbasi, or pocket knife of the private soldier; 
pira, a sword used by the Moros; besides several daggers made 
from steel spear heads. 

It would be unjust to our enlightened and generous 
government to close without reminding the reader that numer- 
ous other swords besides those herein mentioned have been 
presented by congress to military and naval heroes for gallant 
conduct, but it happens that they have not yet come into the 
national treasure house. Thus, at least fourteen swords are 
known to have been presented to heroes of the Revolutionary 
war, the Mexican war, and the Seminole insurrection. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF HER WEST INDIAN POS- 
SESSIONS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
BY W. V. JUDSON. 


[William Voorhees Judson, captain corps of engineers, U. S. A.; born Indianapolis, 
Ind., February 16, 1865; educated Harvard, 1882; graduated West Point, 1888; 
graduated United States engineering school, Willets Point, N. Y.; now recorder board 
of engineers, U. S. A.; instructor military engineering, United States engineering 
school.] Copyright 1902 by American Academy of Political and Social Science 

If in time of peace we must prepare for war, it becomes 
necessary also in time of peace to contemplate the dangers 
to which we may be exposed in war, for only thus shall we 
make our preparations adequate, and along the right lines. 
If in the following article emphasis is laid upon the dangers 
rather than the advantages of certain conditions, it is but to 
bring out forcibly the means by which the dangers may be 
averted, as well as the advantages reaped. 

In its broadest sense, strategy deals with all acts, dip- 
lomatic or political, civil or military, that make ultimately for 
a nation’s strength in war. ‘The accepted leaders of our people 
expect the policy of expansion in the West Indies and else- 
where to yield great increase of trade and new opportunities 
for the profitable use of American capital. It is generally 
believed that this policy will increase our national prosperity 
arid our influence for the world’s good in the council of nations. 

Before passing to the more limited case of our West 
Indian acquisitions, it will be well to contemplate the general 
but strictly military consequences of possessing islands beyond 
the sea. Prior to 1898 the United States was the strongest of 
all nations on the defensive. Our population was self sus- 
taining and could not be reduced to submission through 
blockade. On account of the difficulties of ocean transport 
no army could land and sustain itself for a successful cam- 
paign within our borders. The European power with which 
most frequently we had had serious complications in the past, 
and which most of all nations possessed means to annoy and 
harass our coasts, was deterred from any‘hostile undertakings 
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through fear of losing Canada. President Cleveland could 
be sure that his Venezuelan message would provoke no war. 

Notwithstanding our great defensive strength we should 
have been in a very embarrassing position if at that time we 
had been called upon to enforce the Monroe doctrine against 
Germany, France or Russia. These nations were each superi- 
or to us upon the sea, and where else against either one of 
them might we even have attempted a hostile blow? We 
must admit that our offensive military strength, except as 
against England in Canada, was insignificant. This certainly 
appears to have been a dangerous situation for a nation 
traditionally attached to the Monroe doctrine. 

When we acquired possessions beyond the sea, we lost in 
great measure our splendid defensive strength, while we added 
to our power to strike offensive blows. At the same time that 
we increased our ability to sustain the Monroe doctrine, and 
thus reduced the probability of war due to its violations, we 
increased the probability of war due to other causes, for we 
entered into contact with the world’s great powers at a greatly 
increased number of points. 

Whether the gain of offensive and loss of defensive 
strength leave us with a balance to the good is, in a measure, 
an indeterminate problem, the unknown quantities being indi- 
eated in the following questions: 

1. Who will be our antagonist? 

2. What preparations shall we make, in peace, to reap 
advantages from our new conditions? 

In a war to-day with a great commercial power, equal or 
inferior to us in naval strength, we should undoubtedly find 
our acquisitions a distinct gain. But in a war with a power of 
considerably greater naval strength we should find that we 
had but acquired points vulnerable to attack, and several 
burning problems now agitating the public mind would be 
speedily solved by our opponent. 

The relation of sea power to over sea possessions may be 
briefly stated in the light of history and of European policies. 
Of the five great European powers Russia alone has pursued 
a policy that enables her to ignore the command of the sea. 
With unorganized and inferior peoples upon her eastern and 
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southeastern borders, she has been able to extend her limits 
by the absorption of contiguous continental territory whose 
inhabitants are quickly assimilated. Why did Russia part 
with the Kurile islands in 1875, and with Alaska in 1867, if it 
was not to divest herself of distant possessions, recognized as 
sources of weakness to a nation whose military strength lay 
upon the land? And what isolated possessions does she now 
maintain vulnerable to British attack? It seems written upon 
the wall that, when land communication between Russia and 
India shall possess military advantages over water communi- 
cation between Great Britain and India, the day of British 
rule in India shall pass. 

Compare, further, the courses of the Spanish and Boer 
wars. Spain was vulnerable because of’ her outlying pos- 
sessions. Her navy was not far inferior to ours, and her trained 
army was many times larger, yet Spain was overwhelmed in 
four months in battles that occurred far from the Spanish 
peninsula. On the other hand the Boers, with no navy and 
with but a handful of men, sustained themselves for nearly 
three years against an antagonist almost infinitely stronger, 
because the Boer territorial possessions were compact, and 
distant from the enemy’s base. 

Napoleon conquered Egypt in 1799, but the defeat of the 
French fleet at Aboukir drove him back to France. And why 
did Napoleon sell Louisiana to the United States but because 
that master of strategy recognized it as a source of weakness 
to France? 

Another example is seen in the conduct of British mili- 
tary operations in 1781. In the month of March of that 
year De Grasse sailed westward with thirty six ships of the 
line, a sufficient force to give the allies command of the sea 
on the American coast. In the same month an English 
fleet sailed from Portsmouth under Admiral Darby. If the 
latter fleet had gone to North America, the command of the 
sea there would have been Great Britain’s, Cornwallis need 
not have surrendered at Yorktown, and we might have been 
British subjects to-day. Why did not Darby sail for North 
America? Because Gibraltar in that event would have fallen. 
It was at that moment suffering from the horrors of a pro- 
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tracted siege, and famine and disease were about to cause 
its surrender. In that war England did not have perfect 
command of the sea over the combined Dutch, French and 
Spanish navies, and she found her outlying possessions, even 
Gibraltar itself, a source of weakness. In Beatson’s Memoirs 
occurs the following: ‘A question was very much agitated 
in and out of Parliament, namely, whether the interception 
of the French fleet under the Count de Grasse should not have 
been the first object of the British fleet under Darby... .It 
would have insured the safety of the British West Indies... . 
and the campaign in North America might have had a very . 
different termination.” 

Mahan, referring to the same question, says: ‘The con- 
clusion continually recurs. Whatever may be the deter- 
mining factors in strifes between neighboring continental 
systems, where a question arises of control over distant regions, 
politically weak,—whether they be crumbling empires, an- 
archical republics, colonies, isolated military posts or islands 
below a certain size,—it must ultimately be decided by naval 
power, by the organized military force afloat, which represents 
the communications that form so prominent a feature in all 
strategy....Upon this will depend the control of the Central 
American isthmus, if that question take a military coloring.” 

The fact must be emphasized that all authorities agree 
upon this one point, that neither fortifications nor men can 
hold for more than a short time any possession distant from 
the primary base, unless the line of communications be kept 
open. And to keep the line of communications open means 
to obtain and retain the command of the sea. 

Colonel Sir George Clarke, a great British strategist, has 
written an account of our recent war with Spain from which 
the following is quoted: ‘On the other hand, Spain was 
committed to the defense of Cuba, which, as in all such cases, 
was possible only if maritime communications with the 
mother country could be maintained. Writing in June, 
1897, Captain Mahan referred to the pre-eminent intrinsic 
advantages of Cuba, or rather of Spain in Cuba; but these 
advantages could be turned to account only if naval suprema- 
cy in West Indian waters could be asserted. Assuming the 
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latter condition, Porto Rico, with the fortified port of San 
Juan, 1,000 miles from Havana and 5,300 miles from Cadiz, 
was also a strategic point of importance. Failing this con- 
dition, both Cuba and Porto Rico were necessarily sources 
of weakness, and their fall was merely a question of time de- 
pending upon their power of military resistance on shore.” 

The following extracts are from an anonymous British 
source. The author is vouched for by Brassey and his views 
are well expressed and harmonious with current expert opinion: 

“Tt is often said, when an additional station is proposed, 
that a new establishment, if it does not do any good, will at 
any rate not do any harm. The worst of this statement is that 
it is not true. Every station beyond the requisite minimum 
not only does do harm, but also in war may be the cause of 
much and grievous harm. In peace time its maintenance 
causes useless expenditure and complicates the storage and 
issue of supplies. Many stations of the class in question 
produce few of the articles deposited in their magazines; 
none produce all, some produce none. In certain cases the 
local production of food is not enough for their regular in- 
habitants, much less for their inhabitants plus their garrisons. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in time of war the necessary 
stream of supplies and reinforcements must flow to them with 
the least possible interruption. In other words, their com- 
munications must be kept open. As the line of these com- 
munications runs across the sea, the duty of keeping them 
open must be discharged by the navy, and by the navy alone. 
Argument and experience both show what a heavy burden 
this is for a fleet. Should any one wish to learn the verdict 
of history on this question, let him turn to the case of Darby’s 
relief of Gibraltar, and let him note the connection of De 
Grasse’s movements with it, and its general effect on the cam- 
paign.” 

Some of the lessons we should learn from history are then 
the following: 

First—A nation of any considerable size and military 
spirit, compact as to its territorial possessions, even if without 
a navy, is practically unconquerable, if*it possesses the ad- 
vantage of remoteness from its enemy’s primary base. 
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Second.—As corollary to the proposition above stated, it 
may be held that a nation possessed of the predominant sea- 
power may add to its isolated colonial possessions ad libitum. 
With its fleets in being, it is almost if not quite as easy to pro- 
tect one hundred as ten outlying possessions, or if not to 
protect them during all phases of war, at least to end the war 
with its original possessions. 

Third.—Outlying possessions of any nation are in time of 
war at the mercy of an adversary possessing decided control 
of the sea. 

These truths are almost self evident. It is the dictum 
of Von Moltke that the first principles of strategy do not rise 
above the level of common sense. The practical conclusion 
forced upon us is that if we would surely profit by our posses- 
sions abroad we must build and maintain a navy equal to any 
but Great Britain’s. We must still rely upon Canada as a 
sufficient bond that Great Britain will preserve the peace, 
for no one at this time would venture to commit our country 
to a contest of expenditures for naval supremacy with that 
great empire of the sea. The military value of any outlying 
possession is determined by its position relative to lines of 
communication. 

In the West Indies, England holds Jamaica and Santa 
Lucia, and France holds Martinique. Cuba (for naval pur- 
poses), and Porto Rico, belong to the United States. Santo 
Domingo, belonging to no great power, might be seized by any 
in case it came to have a war time importance. ‘There are no 
other West Indian islands of any special present strategic 
value. 

Cuba possesses several excellent harbors, among them 
Havana, Cienfuegos and Santiago. Havana lies upon the 
flank of the Straits of Florida and Santiago close to the 
Windward passage. 

Santo Domingo has excellent harbors at Mole St. Nicholas 
and Samana bay, near the Windward and Mona passages, 
respectively. 

Porto Rico, lying between the Mona and Anegada pas- 
sages, has upon the main island no harbors that are espe- 
cially fit for naval stations, although there are several that 
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might be used at a pinch. San Juan harbor lies so close to the 
sea that an enemy might destroy docks and the like by bom- 
bardment. Fajardo is very open, but might be made to serve 
if expensive breakwaters were constructed. Ponce and Ma- 
yaguez harbors are also very open to the sea. 

Culebra, a small island to the east of and pertaining to 
Porto Rico, possesses an excellent harbor, better probably 
for war purposes than any in Porto Rico, and very nearly if 
not quite as good as the harbor at St. Thomas. Culebra is 
uninhabited and les, as does St. Thomas, close to the Anegada 
passage. 

There is such a thing as an embarrassment of riches in 
the way of harbors suited for naval bases. In the late war 
our navy would have been seriously inconvenienced at San- 
tiago had not the neighboring Spanish harbor of Guantanamo 
served it as a temporary base. It is readily seen that every 
harbor we own which is suitable for naval purposes by con- 
formation, depth and position, unless fortified or made secure 
through command of the sea, may be utilized by an enemy 
for hostile operations. 

If other things were nearly equal, a naval station in Porto 
Rico might conceivably have great advantage over one at St. 
Thomas. Porto Rico might be made self sustaining during 
blockade, which St. Thomas could never be; and if our au- 
thorities determine to establish a naval station at San Juan, 
for example, it would be a military measure of great impor- 
tance to encourage the people of the island, by bounties or 
otherwise, to become a food exporting people. It would be a 
further exhibition of military foresight if we so endeared 
the population to our institutions that they would fight an 
invader in the way a people fight for home and liberty. 

In the event of war with a superior naval power, as the 
latter might assume command of the sea in any part of the 
world, any naval station of ours there would find its com- 
munications with home ports broken. Ata time, by a method, 
and with a force of his own choosing, the enemy could attack, 
and he could reinforce and bring up supplies at will. The fall 
of our naval station could be but a matter of time unless it 
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were situated upon a self sustaining island possessing a large 
and devoted population. 

The value of a naval station upon a line of communica- 
tions may be summed up as follows: 

1. It constitutes a base, due to the immediate proximity 
of which an inferior force may raid the commerce of an enemy 
or protect its own commerce. 

2. It tends to deter the enemy from passing by to engage 
in other operations. Like an army, a war fleet must keep 
open its line of communications. For upon it will be passing 
at all times, in one direction or the other, dispatch boats, 
colliers, supply ships, crippled war vessels and reinforcements. 

The Windward, Mona and Anegada passages are the only 
navigable breaks in the northern barrier enclosing the Carib- 
bean sea. . 

When the isthmian canal shall have been constructed, it 
will be approached from Europe most conveniently by the 
Anegada passage, and from Atlantic ports of the United 
States by the Windward and Mona passages. Each passage 
will become the highway of a great commerce. No matter 
how strongly the isthmian canal may be fortified, it would, in 
war, serve us no purpose—indeed through war, we might 
lose it entirely if our fleet could not control its approaches. 
In this connection it may be observed that if our fleet did con- 
trol such approaches, the only confications needed would 
appear to be of a minor character designed to prevent raids. 

In closing we may sum up the case as follows: The 
possession of distant islands weakens the United States defen- 
sively. So also would the construction of an isthmian canal 
without the building of an adequate navy. For offensive 
operations as bases for our mobile force—the navy—distant 
islands, properly located, increase our strength materially. 
The construction of an isthmian canal would also add to our 
offensive strength, in that it would tend to facilitate the dis- 
tribution and concentration of our offensive arm. 

The main point is that no possible good, in war, can result 
from canal or our West Indian possessions, unless we possess 
an adequate navy. 


THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 
BY EMERSON 0. STEVENS. 


[Emerson O. Stevens, author, has been an active promoter of legislation for the benefit 
of soldiers’ homes in America; he has made a thorough investigation of the principal 
institutions for the care of the disabled volunteer soldiers, and by his pen has called 
attention to the needs of such legislation, and has been successful in securing more ade- 
quate provision for the veterans.] Copyright 1901 by The New England Magazine 


An army of 26,705 men, an army larger than the combined 
infantry, cavalry and artillery forces of the regular standing 
army before the outbreak of the Spanish war, is an army which 
the United States government is maintaining—is clothing, 
feeding and sheltering—not for the purpose of invasion nor 
for defense nor for military display, but because of former 
service faithfully performed. This army of over twenty six 
thousand men is simply the number of old soldiers cared for 
by the United States government in the various branches of 
the national home for disabled volunteer soldiers. 

A city of more than six thousand inhabitants, with miles 
of shady streets, with post office, theater, club, hotel, a court 
of justice, a bank, libraries and reading rooms, a cemetery, 
stores, waterworks, a fire department, churches, hospitals— 
a city where each citizen receives free of charge his board, 
clothes and lodging, together with care when sick, where more 
than five sixths of the citizens receive in addition allowances 
of from six to seventy two dollars a month paid in gold, and 
where no citizen need do a stroke of work except to make his 
own bed and to pare potatoes once in nine weeks—such a 
city represents a single branch of the national home for dis- 
abled volunteer soldiers. 

Hawthorne, writing in 1862, used these words: “It is 
very seldom that we can be sensible of anything like kindness 
in the acts or relations of such an artificial thing as a national 
government. Our own government, I should conceive, is too 
much an abstraction ever to feel any sympathy for its maimed 
sailors and soldiers, though it will doubtless do them a severe 
kind of justice as chilling as the touch of steel.’’ Never per- 
haps was there a more striking example of pessimistic false 
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prophecy. The national home for disabled volunteer soldiers, 
to say nothing of the colossal pension roll, is a refutation of 
the charge of the ingratitude of republics, of this republic at 
least. From its establishment in 1865 up to June, 1897, it had 
cared for 88,000 disabled volunteer soldiers. 

By poets, curiously enough, and not by warriors, the idea 
of the soldiers’ home was conceived. William Cullen Bryant, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with Horace Greeley and others, 
were among the first movers in the matter of a national home 
for volunteer soldiers. ‘They embodied their ideas in a memo- 
rial, which was presented to the senate on the eighth of Decem- 
ber, 1864, in which they asked congress “to make suitable 
appropriation, or to take such other action in reference to the 
subject as the representatives and the states shall deem proper, 
to promote an object of such vast national importance and so 
pregnant with the interests of thousands of citizens of the union 
who have given all their best energies to their country and who 
have been rendered helpless by such devoted service.” 

To this petition were subjoined the names of many of the 
most distinguished people in the country, both men and women. 
Congress, with admirable promptness, granted the petition by 
passing a law, in March, 1865, for the establishment of the 
home. By this act a corporate body was created, and in this 
corporation were enrolled the names of a vast proportion of 
the eminent men of the country. The business of this cor- 
poration was intrusted to a board of managers; and in March, 
1866, the statute was so amended as to include in the board 
of managers, ex officio, during their term of office, the president 
of the United States, the secretary of war, and the chief justice 
of the United States. The first meeting of the board of mana- 
gers was held in Washington, May 16, 1866. At this meeting 
there were present Chief Justice Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, 
secretary of war, Major General Benjamin F. Butler, Governor 
Frederick Smythe, Major General P. J. Osterhaus, Hon. George 
H. Walker, Jay Cooke, and Hon. Lewis B. Gunckel. They 
elected as officers Major General B. F. Butler, president; Major 
General P. J. Osterhaus, first vice president; Hon. George H. 
Walker, second vice president ; Hon. Lewis B. Gunckel, secretary. 

The national home for volunteer soldiers consists of seven 
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branches, all under the direction of the board of managers and 
each under the immediate supervision of a governor, who is 
appointed by and is responsible to the board. These branches 
are, in the order of their establishment—eastern, at Togus, 
Maine; the central, at Dayton, Ohio; the northwestern, near 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; the southern, near Hampton, Vir- 
ginia; the western, at Leavenworth, Kansas; the Pacific at 
Santa Monica, California; and the Marion, at Marion, Indiana. 

The national home, in these seven branches, occupies 
between four and five thousand acres of ground; and its land 
and buildings together have cost over five million dollars. 
It is maintained at a cost to the government of over three 
million dollars annually. Previous to 1875 the branches were 
established and supported by all stoppages or fines adjudged 
by court martial or military commission against volunteer 
officers, soldiers or seamen, by forfeiture on account of deser- 
tion from the volunteer service, by money due deceased vol- 
unteers which remained unclaimed for three years, and by 
treasury drafts. Since 1875 the home has been maintained 
by direct and specific appropriations by congress. The nation 
has thus far, for buildings, land and maintenance of the home, 
devoted between forty five and fifty million dollars to the sup- 
port of its disabled soldiers,—surely a not entirely ungrateful 
and unsympathetic republic! 

What does this vast amount of money represent? What 
do the veterans get for it? Is it a stern kind of justice as 
chilling as the touch of steel? Some account of the work of a 
single branch will give a better idea of the scope and extent 
of the whole than an attempt merely to describe all in general 
terms. For this purpose the central branch, as being the 
largest and most important branch of the home, may be se- 
lected for description, although any description in the space 
at command must be inadequate. 

Doubtless most people who have heard the words, sol- 
diers’ home, have not given them sufficient attention to form 
a conception of their meaning. If asked to give their idea of 
a soldiers’ home probably nine out of ten would find their 
amorphous impressions slowly crystallizing into a notion not 
widely different from that of the writer before a visit to the 
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Dayton home,—which was of a long brick building, with 
trees and garden seats, and an iron fence in front. Nothing 
could be more remote from the reality. The Dayton home is 
literally a city, complete in itself. It occupies a square mile 
of ground three miles west of Dayton, a beautiful city of 85,000 
inhabitants, and there are few more lovely spots, both in point 
of natural advantage and tasteful improvement. Situated 
on a high plateau which overlooks for miles the beautiful 
valley of the Miami, the grounds have been laid out so as to 
preserve and increase their park like character, and the vis- 
itor is constantly under the impression that he is wandering 
through some beautiful public park. Miles of smooth, wide 
macadam road wind about, now through shady hollows, now 
up on a sunny hill, whence the eye sweeps over a wide expanse 
of peaceful rural beauty, now past conservatories, flower gar- 
dens and rare plants and trees, now along the margin of a 
placid lake or the boundary of a park where browse peacefully 
a herd of graceful deer. 

The central branch of the soldiers’ home is the largest 
institution of its kind in the world. Its six hundred acres of 
ground have cost nearly one hundred thousand dollars, and it 
has nearly a hundred buildings, all of them large, which have 
been erected at a cost of nearly a million and a half of dollars. 

The soldiers’ home at Dayton is visited by multitudes of 
people, many from far places. During the year ending in 
June, 1896, over 315,000 people visited the grounds, including 
forty eight special excursions. To see in one day everything 
to be seen would more than tire out a vigorous walker. In 
Dayton all roads lead to the soldiers’ home,—or nearly all 
street car lines. Three different lines run to the grounds. 
At the principal street car terminus is a neat station and wait- 
ing room for visitors, at which an electric car arrives from the 
city every two minutes. 

From the main entrance roads lead in various directions. 
Proceeding up the center road, which winds in its ascent over 
a succession of terraces, we come to headquarters. Head- 
quarters is a large three story brick building, facing south, and 
distinguished from all other buildings on the grounds by the 
national flag floating above it. This is the executive depart- 
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ment of the home. Here are the governor’s office, the ad- 
jutant’s office and the bank. The bank, which occupies half 
the lower floor of the headquarters building, is no trifling 
institution. It performs most of the functions implied by its 
name. From the bank is paid out to the pensioners in the 
home every three months about $175,000 in gold, or nearly 
three quarters of a million dollars a year. Of the six thousand 
inmates, over five thousand draw pensions. The pensions 
range in amount from six to seventy two dollars a month. In 
the different state homes for volunteer soldiers, of which there 
are twenty six in the country, half the pension of the soldier 
is withheld towards his partial support. In the national home 
the soldier receives the full amount of his pension, without 
any deduction, in addition to his clothes and support. A con- 
siderable proportion of the money received’ by the pensioners 
is sent home to their families. A good idea of the magnitude 
of the national home may be gained from the amount of money 
and the number of packages passing through the post office 
of the central branch alone, which occupies a separate building 
near the main entrance. During one year $46,138.12 was sent 
out of the home through the post office in money orders and 
postal notes. During the year there were handled in the post 
office 691,065 pieces of mail. Letters and postal cards to 
the number of 216,810 were mailed, and 212,650 letters and 
postal cards were received; 37,960 newspapers and packages 
were mailed and 223,745 were received. 

With headquarters as a starting point, a stroll through the 
grounds of the home is one long to be remembered. Imme- 
diately in front of the headquarters, looking south, is a large 
lawn or campus of several acres. In the center of this is a 
gayly painted and picturesque pagoda, where an excellent 
band of thirty four pieces plays each afternoon in pleasant 
weather. The selections are a judicious mixture of popular 
airs and classical pieces, and the music is a most interesting 
feature of the day. 

Everywhere, bluecoats!—for in this city of over six 
thousand inhabitants only one hundred and six are civilians. 
Bluecoats we see everywhere,—here one asleep by himself 
under the shade of a friendly tree, there a group in the shade of 
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a building, some busy, others idling. Some shuffle along with 
the palsied unsteadiness of decrepitude; others, so far as a 
casual glance reveals, are in robust health. Passing along one 
of the drives I heard the sounds of talking and laughter. 
They proceeded from a shady nook beside the road, half hidden 
by thick shrubbery, where half a dozen bluecoats were seated 
about a rustic table talking and joking sub tegmine fagi; while 
farther away, breaking in upon these cheerful sounds, I heard 
with a shudder that horribly hollow, gasping rattle of a cough, 
the sound of which no one can mistake, and I saw, faltering 
along in the sunshine, the victim on whose features the dread 
disease had placed its seal, the letters of which read death. 
In another place I noticed beside the road, appearing from 
underground apparently, the black hat, then the blue coat, and 
finally the entire form of an old soldier. Proceeding I gazed 
down into a most beautiful grotto, entirely overshadowed by 
trees and enlivened by the cheerful sound of falling water. 
Stone steps led down to it from the road, and a number of 
veterans were below quenching their thirst in the cool water 
of the spring. They have other sources for quenching their 
thirst, as we shall see. 

The piping time of peace may perhaps be nowhere so 
vividly realized as here. If nine out of ten of the inmates 
seem to carry canes, it would not be much of an hibernicism 
to assert that eleven out of every ten have pipesin their mouths. 

The home is under military organization, and everywhere 
we meet with military terms. The lodging houses of the 
veterans are known as barracks. These barracks are thirty 
five in number, two and three stories high, and are grouped 
upon eleven different avenues named after as many different 
states. The older buildings are of wood, the newer ones 
of brick. All are thoroughly lighted, heated and ventilated. 
They are all tree embowered, and have broad verandas at each 
story. There is ample space between the buildings, with 
greensward and walks and beds for the cultivation of flowers 
and small shrubbery, in which many of the members occupy 
much of their time in summer. Each barrack is in charge of a 
captain, who is appointed by the governor from the members 
of the home, and is responsible for the care and conduct of the 
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men under him. Within, everything is immaculate. Long 
rows of iron beds line each side of the long room. Each man 
must keep his bed and the space about it neat and clean. 
Most of the barracks contain each several hundred men. They 
retire at nine o’clock and rise at five. A pathetic sight is a 
barrack for the blind. Four readers for the blind are em- 
ployed. The colored members have a separate barrack. 
New members of the home, before they are admitted to any 
barrack, must go into quarantine. They are taken to a bar- 
rack for that purpose, where they must bathe and are sup- 
plied with second hand clothing until transferred. Godliness 
in the home is not imperative, but the next thing to it is 
insisted upon, for each member of the institution, will he, nill 
he, must take a bath once a week. Every week each barrack 
receives tickets for each inmate, and if within a certain time 
every ticket has not been presented at the bath house the 
unfortunate delinquent is caught and made to take his bath. 

Conveniently situated within the group of barracks is the 
mess hall. Here over three thousand men sit down at the 
first table every day in the year. Two sittings are required, 
each meal, to accommodate all the members. It is a sight 
worth seeing, to watch the veterans file in, three full regi- 
ments of them, and seat themselves at the sound of the gong. 
Another gong, and they ‘fall to’t yarely.”” The food provided 
is good and wholesome and of abundant quantity. The bill 
of fare for Sunday is: Breakfast—ham or sausage, potatoes, 
bread, butterine, coffee; dinner—roast mutton, potatoes, 
string beans or lima beans or dried peas, pickles, bread, butter- 
ine, coffee, pies; supper—stewed dried fruit or watermelons 
or fresh berries, sugar cookies, bread, butterine, tea. Monday: 
Breakfast—baked beans with pork or beef fricassee with 
hominy, bread, butterine, coffee; dinner—vegetable or bean 
soup, roast beef, pickles, bread, potatoes, crackers, butterine, 
coffee; supper—corn meal or rolled oats, syrup, bread, biscuit, 
butterine, cheese. And so on through the week. The weekly 
bill of fare is changed every quarter. The amount of food 
consumed at each meal is staggering. For the Sunday break- 
fast, 2,800 pounds of ham or 2,950 pounds of sausage are con- 
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bushels. 800 pounds of bread and 175 pounds of oleomarga- 
rine are consumed at each meal. If pickles are served it takes 
30 gallons. The home is evidently within the great pie belt, 
for 1,250 pies are eaten at dinner. It requires 450 pounds of 
beans, when they have baked beans. 180 pounds of coffee 
and 135 pounds of tea are consumed at a meal. 50 gallons 
of syrup are required for their corn meal. It takes 1,050 
quarts of berries to a meal. If soup is served, from 500 to 
750 gallons are made, according to the kind. A feeble attempt 
to satisfy the Teutonic element is made by serving 282 pounds 
of sauerkraut at a meal. 2,500 cantaloupes are served at a 
meal. On two mornings of the week corned beef hash is 
served for breakfast, and it requires 4,000 pounds of it each 
meal. ‘Two tons of hash is a serious matter. It requires for 
a meal 4,250 pounds of spinach or 56 bushels of onions. One 
learns with apprehension that 2,640 green cucumbers are served 
at a meal. Of fresh lake trout 2,950 pounds are served at a 
time—and so on. Whatever else the lot of a member of the 
home, he does not go hungry. To feed and serve this army 
three times a day requires 126 cooks, 288 waiters, 159 dish- 
washers, 44 bakers, 18 butchers and 22 bread cutters, to say 
nothing of 49 farm hands and 54 gardeners. The only com- 
pulsory duty of members not otherwise employed is kitchen 
duty, such as paring potatoes, etc. This duty comes to each 
man about one week in nine. 

The oldest and one of the largest buildings on the grounds 
is the hospital. The main building is a huge structure of 
cherry colored brick, three stories high and 293 feet long. 
The number of cases treated in the hospital during the last 
year was over two thousand, while the total number of 
cases treated among members, each case being counted 
but once during the year, was over six thousand. Perhaps 
no other feature of the home appeals so directly to what 
the infirm soldier needs as the hospital. Here he receives all 
that the best medical skill and kindest nursing can give. No 
service in the hospital is performed in a perfunctory manner. 
Each patient is sure that he has done for him all that can be 
done; and those who have been in the hospital for treatment 
speak of it with enthusiasm. One of the members with whom 
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I talked said that he was out on furlough most of the time; 
“but,” said he, ‘I am subject to the inflammatory rheumatism, 
and when I get that, or anything else is the matter with me, I 
make a break for the soldiers’ home.” Such testimony is a 
valuable tribute to the skill, kindness and earnestness of the 
hospital corps. ‘‘Chilling as the touch of steel” does not 
apply to the tender touch of the hospital nurse. 

“A club,” says Dr. Johnson, “is an assembly of good fel- 
lows, meeting under certain conditions.” A visit to the veter- 
ans’ clubhouse would convince any visitor that under the above 
definition it fully justifies its name. One scarcely expects to 
find in a home for disabled soldiers a complete modern club- 
house; nevertheless, there it is. The club is a new building 
in the renaissance style, and is perhaps ardhitecturally the 
most pleasing on the grounds. It was built to meet most of 
the requirements of a modern clubhouse. A large central hail 
divides the building into two sections. On one side of the 
lower floor is the billiard room, overlooked by two tiers of 
galleries, back of which are small rooms for various club pur- 
poses. The opposite side of the entrance hall is occupied by 
two large halls, the upper one of which is used by different 
organizations of the members, such as the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the Union Veteran union, the Union Veteran league, 
and the Naval Veterans’ association. The lower hall, known 
as the social hall, is used by the members in common for visit- 
ing, reading, writing, card playing, chess, etc. Billiards, 
bowling, cards, chess, and other amusements are provided for. 
Every member of the home is thereby a member of the club so 
long as he conducts himself properly. There are no com- 
mittees, no blackballing. As we visit this clubhouse and 
watch these battle scarred warriors in friendly contest over 
billiards or seven up, we cannot help contrasting the perfect 
peace and security of their present life with the horrible scenes 
of carnage, toil and privation which they have experienced. 

Nothing seems to have been omitted for the comfort, care 
and entertainment of the veterans. When I was told that 
they had a theater, I imagined a kind of hall with a platform. 
I was surprised to find it to be just what it was said to be, not a 
lecture hall, but a complete theater. Through a spacious 
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foyer, paneled in harmonious colors and paved in mosaic, you 
come into a first class, electric lighted, steam heated, modern 
theater, which in size, appointments and tasteful embellish- 
ment would compare favorably with more than one metro- 
politan theater. The house is carpeted, and the chairs are 
upholstered theater chairs. The theater has a seating capacity 
of over fifteen hundred. On either side of the stage are boxes, 
and there are the usual balcony and gallery of the modern 
theater. The stage is fully equipped with scenery, and its 
appointments in the way of dressing rooms and other con- 
veniences are superior to those of most theaters. The build- 
ing, one of the most conspicuous on the grounds, was erected 
in 1880. It faces the east, and in front of it the ground de- 
scends rapidly, while from its lofty tower there is a view for 
miles over the Miami valley, including the-city of Dayton. 
The prices for admission are low, and parts of the house are 
reserved for members under certain conditions free of charge. 
Visitors are admitted to the theater. The best talent in the 
amusement world is engaged each season. Shakespeare’s 
plays, the standard dramas, comic opera, and the best orches- 
tras are engaged every year. 

Near the theater stands the Protestant chapel. It is a 
beautiful Gothic structure of native freestone, faced with a 
hight red stone, and its walls are nearly covered with a thick 
growth of American ivy. The Catholics have a separate place 
of worship of their own in a handsome brick chapel erected 
during the last year. Religious worship is of course purely 
‘voluntary. Services are frequently held by the Women’s 
Christian association of Dayton, and in the summer grove 
meetings are held from time to time by the Salvation Army 
and the Christian Alliance. 

One of the most interesting spots on the ground is the 
library, a spacious three story building, sheltered by trees, on 
Ohio avenue, directly in the rear of the theater. The lower 
floor is occupied by the reading room, and it was gratifying 
to find this room completely filled with veterans. Here 200 
newspapers are received daily, and 39 different magazines are 
on file, including the standard English, German and French 
periodicals. All the better American magazines are here. 
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The library proper is on the second floor, where are stored, in 
two tiers of bookcases, the books of the George H. Thomas 
library and the Putnam library. 

“The war,” says Lowell, in one of his most charming 
essays, “was ended. I might walk townward without the 
aching dread of bulletins that had darkened the July sunshine 
and twice made the scarlet leaves of October seem steeped in 
blood.” He refers to the death of his three nephews in the war. 
One of these ensanguined Octobers brought the death news of 
Lieutenant William Lowell Putnam, the poet’s youngest 
nephew, a member of the twentieth Massachusetts regiment, 
who fell mortally wounded, October 21, 1861, at the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff, while trying to save a wounded comrade. When 
taken to the hospital he said to the surgeon: ‘‘Go to some one 
else to whom you can do some good; you cannot save me.” 
To such a spirit, chivalrous in no degree less than the gentle 
Sir Philip on the field of Zutphen, a worthy memorial was due; 
and perhaps no more fitting tribute to the memory of the young 
hero could have been conceived than the library which his 
mother, Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, has founded for the benefit 
of the veterans of the central branch of the soldiers’ home. 
The Putnam library was established in 1868, and numbers 
over ten thousand volumes. Its founder continues her 
benefactions yearly. Mrs. Putnam has also presented to the 
library a number of pictures and works of art. I noticed 
particularly a large glass case filled with beautiful specimens of 
Muradabad enameled brass. An asylum for old soldiers is 
scarcely the place where one would look for Kast India metal 
work. Beside the entrance door is a life size portrait of 
Lieutenant Putnam, in the perfection of youthful beauty and 
manliness. ‘For now he haunts his native land as an im- - 
mortal youth.” Abovethe portrait was a magnificent wreath, 
and it was explained to me that on each anniversary of the 
death of Lieutenant Putnam there comes a wreath of flowers, 
exquisite in beauty and arrangement. This wreath is placed 
above the young hero’s portrait, there to remain until, a year 
later, another comes to take its place. 

In the same building with the Putnam lbrary is the 
George H. Thomas library. This library contains between nine 
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and ten thousand volumes, and embraces all the books of 
the home not belonging to the Putnam library. The libraries 
are catalogued separately, the catalogue of each library form- 
ing a large octavo volume of several hundred pages. In 
these two libraries are over twenty thousand volumes of 
standard literature and over two hundred of the best news- 
papers and magazines in the world. Surely a harsher fate 
could be imagined for one whose deeds were behind him than 
to have his “hours, days and years slide soft away” in this 
place of peace and quiet, with no cares and scarcely even 
nominal duties, and with the treasure house of the world’s wis- 
dom open to his touch at any time. 

The reading room is open daily from eight in the morn- 
ing till eight in the evening. The books are issued for two 
weeks, and may be renewed, or may be changed as often 
as desired. That the library is not unappreciated is indicated 
by the number of books drawn, which in one year amounted to 
46,592 volumes. The volumes are classified as fiction, history 
and biography, travels, science and art, poetry and drama, 
religion and philosophy, and general literature. J was inter- 
ested to know what class of books was most read, imagining 
that with a constituency of men only, and one would suppose 
hard headed fellows too, history or biography or travels would 
lead; but I was told that, as in most public libraries, 
fiction is in the lead. About seventy per cent of all books 
drawn are works of fiction. This is partly amusing, but on the 
whole pathetic. What should these old broken down war- 
riors,—stranded hulks, battered and broken by the sea of life, 
—whose average age is sixty four years, what should they have 
to do with love and the sweet dreams of tender maidens? Do 
they thus seek to call back in faint outline the dim ghosts of 
the lost illusions of their youth, or do they use fiction as an 
anodyne for their futureless and unhopeful condition? 

Interesting as the library is, not far fromit.is another build- 
ing yet more interesting in some ways, from its singular char- 
acter and the problems that it presents, than even the library. 
This is the true Valhalla of the veterans, haunted by the shade 
of many a departed warrior. The building is the beer hall, 
a large building pleasantly surrounded by trees. The hall 
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proper is somewhat over a hundred feet long and proportion- 
ally broad. No civilian can for love or money buy a glass of 
beer in the hall, —nor may he even set his foot within it. Down 
the center of the hall extends a double counter. On each side 
of the building, next to the wall, is a row of tables, extending 
the length of the room. As one stands at the door and gazes 
down the long room, one is reminded of a huge fly trap filled 
with bluebottles. The bluecoats are so thick that there is 
scarcely room to walk, and the buzz of voices makes it difficult 
to converse. Every table is full, and between them and the 
bar there is a constant progression and retrogression of vet- 
erans with empty and freshly filled glasses. White aproned 
Ganymedes behind the bar dispense the nectar to the war gods. 
The ambrosia is in the form of black bread and cheese made 
into sandwiches, which are served free, as a lunch. There are 
eight bartenders, and they are kept constantly busy. Four 
guards preserve order. The hall isin charge of aspecial officer, 
who is responsible to the governor for its proper administra- 
tion. 

During one year the receipts from the sales in the beer 
hall amounted to over $91,000. Nearly two million glasses 
were sold. This seems a large amount of beer for one institu- 
tion; but it must be remembered that these six thousand mem- 
bers of the home represent the voting population of a city of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants. The number of glasses 
sold in a year does not amount to one glass a day for each mem- 
ber. No institution in the soldiers’ home has received such 
criticism as the beer hall, and probably there is none of which 
the wisdom is less to be questioned. Almost every objection 
to it has been shown by facts to be groundless. Drunkenness 
among the members has decreased; there are fewer men ar- 
rested by civil authorities; there is a smaller number in the 
hospital as a result of protracted debauches on bad liquor; 
more money has been sent by the inmates to their families; 
and the order and discipline in the home are much better. The 
beer sold is the best. No member buys his beer over the bar, 
but must purchase at the office a ticket, which he exchanges 
for his beer. In this way a check is kept upon the men. Re- 
strictions are placed upon hundreds of the men, many of them 
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being entirely debarred from the beer hall, and others being 
limited to one or two glasses a day, according to their physical, 
mental or moral condition. A large number are content with 
what they get at the hall and do not drink outside at all. The 
profits accruing from the sales of beer within the home go to 
the post fund, which is used for the expenses of the band, for 
amusements, for the purchase of books and for other matters 
not provided for by congressional legislation. 

Among these six thousand soldiers from nearly every state 
in the union there is a great variety of character. Many of the 
men are enfeebled, not only physically, but mentally and mor- 
ally. There is less self restraint among them than among 
younger men; consequently some of them need careful watch- 
ing and firm handling. The government of the home is a pure 
autocracy. The word of the governor is law. . Every morning 
at eight o’clock a police court is held, at which the governor 
presides and the offenders receive sentences ranging from a 
curtailment of their beer to dishonorable discharge from the 
home. There is no appeal from the sentence of the judge; 
but the soldier, even if sentenced to imprisonment, can always 
escape punishment, for he may at any time obtain his dis- 
charge from the home, either honorably or dishonorably. The 
dishonorably discharged member can be reinstated only by the 
unanimous concurrence of the board of managers. 

The occupations of the members are classified under 105 
different headings; the range is from lawyers and ministers to 
chiropodists and peddlers, including five actors, one editor, 
eight civil engineers, thirteen lawyers and seven ministers; 
over two thousand are classed as laborers, and 1,365 are farm- 
ers. About one fifth of the members have wives or minor 
children. Over two thousand are employed in the home in 
various capacities, with pay ranging from a few dollars a month 
to a respectable salary. Members may usually spend as much 
or as little time in the home as they please. When in resi- 
dence, they must show passes to leave the grounds, but they 
may be out for an indefinite time on furlough. 

In the laundry over two million and a half pieces are han- 
dled annually. There isa store where nearly every conceivable 
thing used by men is on sale, and the sales amount to $40,000 
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annually. There is a hotel on the grounds, which does a thriv- 
ing business. There are also an express office and an office 
of the Western Union telegraph company. All the uniform 
clothing for the seven branches of the home is manufactured 
here in the huge property building. This is a massive Roman- 
esque building, over four hundred feet long. In this building 
are also located the bookbinding and printing establishments. 

There is on the grounds a fire department, with steamer, 
hook and ladder truck, hose cart and all the essentials of a 
metropolitan fire station. The home has an independent 
system of waterworks, with a pumping capacity of 2,500,000 
gallons a day. Not the least interesting feature is the system 
of tunnels under the main streets. These are nearly four miles 
in length, are constructed of brick, over six feet in the clear and 
wide enough for three men to walk abreast. They are lighted 
by gas and contain over fifteen miles of steam and hot water 
pipes. A battery of thirty eight boilers furnishes steam and 
hot water for the institution. The refrigerating and ice mak- 
ing machine has a capacity for making twelve tons of ice every 
day and cooling fifty thousand cubic feet of cold storage space. 

Out past the hospital buildings and past the flag staff, 
with its battery of cannon, which have long since ceased to 
volley and thunder,—at the extreme northern limit of the 
grounds of this soldier city at Dayton, amid gently undulating 
slopes and beneath whispering leaves, with a peaceful outlook 
over the broad valley, is another city, the city of the dead, 
which contains more inhabitants than the city of the living. 
The cemetery is laid out in the formof a circle. In the center, 
in the middle of a circular drive, stands the monument, a figure 
of the American soldier, musket in hand, at parade rest, carved 
in granite and mounted on a Corinthian column that once 
formed part of the colonnade of the old United States bank at 
Philadelphia. It stands on a pedestal having an allegorical 
figure in Parian marble at each corner, representing the dif- 
erent branches of the service. Sloping in gentle declivity 
from this monument to a wide circular drive far beneath, the 
ereensward is dotted by white marble headstones, which mark 
the last resting place of the soldiers: * The members of the 
home are carried off at a rate which averages more than 
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one a day. Three members of the home can sing no more 
cheerful jay than: ‘‘A pickaxe and a spade, a spade’; for the 
three grave diggers are kept constantly employed. There are 
also eight undertakers. When a member dies, the flag is dis- 
played at half mast during his funeral, and he is buried with 
military honors. 

This meager account of the central branch of the national 
home, if somewhat monotonously statistical, may neverthe- 
less serve to indicate in a measure how completely and with 
what attention to detail the nation is caring for its disabled 
defenders. What has been said of the central branch may be 
said in general of the other branches. The central home was 
chosen for description because it is the largest—having over 
twice as many members as any other branch—and in a sense 
a kind of administrative center, because here the clothing for 
all the other branches is manufactured, and the board of man- 
agers has recommended that this branch be made a depot for 
the storage of supplies for the other branches, to be issued to 
them on quarterly requisitions. Each of the other branches, 
however, though none of them so large as the central branch, 
has adequate appointments for the comfort, care and enter- 
tainment of its inmates. 

The central, the northwestern, the southern and the east- 
ern branches were all opened under one act of congress, which 
was approved in March, 1866. ‘The eastern branch, at Togus, 
Maine, was the first to be ready, and received its first inmates 
in the same year that the act was passed. The eastern branch 
has never been one of the largest, but it is an important branch 
of the home. Its grounds comprise over seventeen hundred 
acres, or over twice the number possessed by any other branch, 
while its buildings have cost nearly half a million dollars. It 
stands fifth in the number of inmates. 

The southern branch, situated near Hampton, Virginia, 
which received its first inmates in 1870, is, after the central 
branch, the largest in point of numbers. Territorially it is 
much the smallest of any of the branches, occupying only 
twenty six acres, but its buildings have cost over $800,000. 
During the year 1896 two barracks were constructed at a cost 
of $25,000. | 
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The northwestern branch, which occupies 382 acres near 
Milwaukee, was the third of the four branches provided for 
by the original act of congress. It has always been a very 1m- 
portant branch, ranking third in the number of inmates. Its 
buildings have cost over $600,000, the last being a commodious 
headquarters building recently completed at a cost of $10,- 
000. This branch was opened in 1867. 

These four branches, the central, the eastern, the south- 
ern and the northwestern, accommodated the disabled veterans 
of the war for nearly twenty years, when the need of another 
branch began to be felt. Accordingly, an act of congress was 
passed and approved July 5, 1884, to authorize the location of 
a branch home for disabled volunteer soldiers and sailors, in 
either the state of Arkansas, Colorado, Kdnsas, Iowa, Minneso- 
ta, Missouri or Nebraska. ‘The site chosen for the new branch 
was at Leavenworth, Kansas. The western branch was open- 
ed for use September 1, 1885. The land for this branch, 640 
acres, was donated, and buildings to the value of over half 
a million dollars have been erected. The grounds of the west- 
ern branch form a pleasure ground and park for the city of 
Leavenworth, and are daily visited by hundreds of people. 

Santa Monica, in southern California, has been called the 
Coney Island of the Pacific coast. Here the Pacific branch 
was established, on donated land, under an act of congress ap- 
proved March 2, 1887, entitled an act to provide for the loca- 
tion and erection of a branch home for disabled volunteer sol- 
diers west of the Rocky mountains. This branch was opened 
for use on the first day of January, 1888. The buildings of 
the Pacific branch have cost nearly $500,000. The grounds are 
very beautiful, adorned as they are with plants, shrubs, 
and trees to which the harsher climate of the east is not 
favorable. 

The Marion branch, at Marion, Indiana, was authorized 
by an act of congress approved July 28, 1888. It was opened 
March 18, 1890. Its land and buildings have cost a little over 
half a million dollars. This branch has a number of hand- 
some modern buildings, including the fine Stinson memorial 
hall and a new mess hall which will accommodate at one sitting 
1,072 members, comfortably seated in chairs. 
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These eight branches constitute the national home for 
disabled volunteer soldiers. The best testimony to the wise 
and liberal management of the home is the crowded con- 
dition of all the branches. 

The last branch established is the Danville branch at 
Danville, Illinois. The act authorizing this new branch be- 
came a law June 4, 1897. The sum of $150,000 was appro- 
priated for the establishment, which covers 222 acres of 
ground. 

Besides the national home for volunteer soldiers, there are 
twenty six state homes in twenty five states. To each of these 
state homes the board of managers of the national home pays 
$100 per year for each inmate, less one half the sum retained 
by each state from the pensions of the men toward their par- 
tial support. These twenty six state homes have over ten 
thousand members on their rolls, with an average attendance 
of over eight thousand. The state homes are under the in- 
spection of the board of managers of the national home, and 
their numbers are increasing rapidly. 

In the national home in all the branches there are ate pres- 
ent survivors from the Civil war, the Mexican war and the 
Indian wars. These men have every comfort, and are on 
the whole much better off than the average workman in civil 
life. Wise provision is made for their entertainment and 
amusement. The restraints are few and reasonable, being 
only such as are necessary for a body of men of every shade 
of character. Indeed, one might almost say that Uncle Sam 
has, with few limitations, adopted for the inmates of this 
institution the rule proposed by Gargantua for the abbey of 
Theleme: Do what thou wilt. 

Doubtless the ravages of fever and disease in the recent 
volunteer army will have served to prepare many a future can- 
didate for the soldiers’ home; and no one of them, should the 
coming years find him homeless or friendless or disabled, ought 
to look forward with apprehension to spending there his re- 
maining years. He will find not a stern kind of justice as 
chilling as the touch of steel—but rather the loving and tender 
ministrations of a mother to a dutiful son. 
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In attempting thirty five years ago to estimate the cost 
of the Civil war, one would scarcely have included an item of 
two and one half billion dollars for pensions. And yet, at the 
present time, that amount has been largely exceeded. The 
last widow of a Revolutionary soldier has not disappeared 
from the pension roll. Eighty eight years after the war of 
1812, there was a survivor, and even now 1,500 widows of that 
war are in receipt of aid from the nation. Experience, then, 
abundantly justifies a belief that, a century after the close of 
the Civil war, we shall be making expenditures on account of 
that great conflict. 

It is not safe even to assume that we have reached the 
maximum of pension disbursements on account of the Civil 
war. Congress may at some time yield to an agitation for a 
service pension law without the disability requirements of the 
act of 1890. This would be following existing precedents. In 
that case, the tendency to diminution in expenditures might 
be checked, and, for a time, there might be an increase. It 
would be interesting to know the entire cost of the Civil war 
in pensions and how many times the cost of hostilities in the 
field the amount will ultimately be. 

That the pension system of the United States has not 
oftener been the subject of serious study is surprising. Through 
its agency, money goes from the national treasury into the 
pockets of one person in every seventy six of our population. 
Over a considerable period of years just prior to the war with 
Spain, about two dollars of every five expended by the national 


government went for pensions. When has any nation pro- 
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vided so liberally for its disabled soldiers and for the dependent 
relatives of the slain? 

In the period from 1892 to 1897 inclusive, the entire re- 
ceipts from internal revenue were $899,000,000 and the re- 
ceipts from customs revenue $1,001,000,000. For the same 
period, the cost of pension payments and administration of 
the system was $880,000,000. This is 97.9 per cent of the 
total receipts of the government from internal revenue, or 
87.9 per cent of the total custom receipts. These statistics 
seem suggestive of a connection between high tariff laws and 
lavish pension provisions. The interests of the protected 
manufacturer and of the pensioned soldier have been the same. 
Since the Civil war, there has been a noteworthy sequence in 
the passage of high tariff laws, the accumulation of a surplus, 
and the distribution of that surplus through pensions. It is 
doubtful whether the country would favor a $140,000,000 
yearly appropriation for pensions, if that amount were to be 
added to the burdens of the internal revenue system. 

The execution of a single pension law, that of June 27, 
1890, has already cost over $700,000,000, and the expenditures 
under its provisions are piling up at the rate of between sixty 
and seventy millions a year. These figures are so large as to 
be appreciated with difficulty, and yet the demand for addi- 
tional legislation is insatiable. Attempts by government 
officials to place ordinary safeguards upon the distribution of 
the public money are met by clamorous denunciation, and 
congress is importuned at every session for laws providing for 
even more lavish expenditures. 

In the following pages, an attempt will be made to sketch 
in broad outline the main features of the present pension of the 
United States, especially as applied to military operations 
since 1861. Attention will also be given to some of the phases 
of legislation and administration which afford opportunity for 
the securing of assistance from the national treasury through 
claims without merit and often supported by fraud. 

Though military pensions have been paid by the United 
States since early colonial times, the system has experienced a 
remarkable development since the Civil war. Prior to that 
time, rates were low, and, except in the case of Revolutionary 
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soldiers, pensions were based upon disability received or death 
incurred as a direct result of military service. Laws were also 
carefully limited in operation to the particular wars concerned. 
At the outbreak of the Civil war, the pension list’ consisted of 
some 10,700 persons, of whom sixty three were soldiers of the 
Revolution, and 2,728 the widows of such soldiers. The 
actual expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, 
was $1,072,000. Under the laws then in force, the number of 
pensioners was decreasing at the rate of five or six hundred 
each year. 

In the pension bureau, the wars fought before 1861 are 
known as the old wars. Provisions of so liberal a character 
have been enacted that practically all surviving soldiers and 
the widows of all who fought in these wars are pensioned. 

With the exception of a grant of twelve dollars a month 
to the army nurses who served six months during the Civil war 
and are now unable to earn a support, the entire pension sys- 
tem of the United States, applying to military service after 
1861, may be divided into two distinct parts: the general-law 
system and the system based upon the act of June 27, 1890. 

The general law system is based upon a series of acts 
beginning with that of July 14, 1862, and extending down to 
the present time. It applies to all military service subsequent 
to March 4, 1861, and consequently to every war in which the 
United States may engage. Its basal principle is the granting 
of pensions on account of injuries received or disease con- 
tracted in actual military service and in the line of duty, or on 
account of death directly resulting from such service. 

Pensions granted to soldiers under this system are in the 
strictest application of the term invalid or disability pensions. 
The rates established under the act of 1862, for total disability 
to perform manual labor, ranged from thirty dollars a month 
to a lieutenant colonel, or officer of higher grade, to eight 
dollars a month for a private soldier or sailor. This rating has 
been practically made obsolete by the passage of laws estab- 
lishing fixed rates for certain specific disabilities. The first of 
these laws was that of July 4, 1864; and between that date and 
July 14, 1892, the law established fixed rates for about twenty 
specific disabilities. One hundred dollars per month is now 
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the highest rate, and is paid for the loss of both hands. A rate 
of seventy two dollars is paid for the loss of both feet or of the 
sight of both eyes. Other rates range down to twenty four 
dollars for a disability considered equivalent to the loss of a 


- hand or a foot. 


Besides the rates definitely fixed by law the commissioner 
of pensions, under authority of acts of March 3, 1873, and 
August 27, 1888, has himself fixed rates for some fifty other 
disabilities. Where the total rate does not exceed seventeen 
dollars a month, the rates for several minor disabilities may be 
added in fixing theamount of the pension. Thus the loss of a 
great toe, pensionable at six dollars a month, the loss of a 
little finger, at two dollars per month, and nearly total deaf- 
ness of one ear, at six dollars per month, may under the law 
entitle an applicant to an allowance of fourteen dollars per 
month. However, if the total rate allowed should prove less 
than six dollars per month, the act of March 2, 1895, provides 
that from and after that date the rate shall be six dollars per 
month. Under the commissioner’s ratings, the unfortunate 
loser of a little toe would be entitled to two dollars per month. 
But the before mentioned act increases the rate to six dollars a 
month, or seventy two dollars a year. So that, upon a 5 per 
cent basis, the United States might settle in cash for the toe by 
a payment of $1,440. The difference in invalid pension rates 
now and at the close of the Civil war is strikingly shown by the 
fact that then total disability was understood to be inability 
to perform manual labor, and was pensioned at eight dollars 
per month. The rate is now paid for so called simple total 
disability, and is the same as that for anchylosis (stiffening) 
of the wrist, loss of a thumb, or the loss of the great and second 
toes. The man who has lost a thumb is now entitled to the 
same amount as was paid, prior to June 6, 1866, for the loss 
of an arm ora leg. Inability to perform manual labor is now 
pensioned at thirty dollars per month, which is also the amount 
allowed for the loss of a hand or foot. The following table, 
compiled from the last report of the commissioner of pensions, 
shows the number of general law invalid pensioners grouped 
at each of eighteen typical rates. Every rate at which over 
one thousand pensioners are grouped is included. 
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Rate Number Rate Number 
$100 22 $20 4,447 
72 2,011 ily 39,100 
50 les Ws 16 10,998 
45 2,078 15 2,261 
36 2,491 14 22,326 
30 15,206 12 44,441 
25 2,404 10 26,846 
24 22,665 8 41,619 
22 2,652 6 50,488 


More are pensioned at six dollars per month than at any 
other single rate. The injuries of these persons are considered 
less serious than the loss of a thumb, and jt is not probable 
that they suffer any noticeable diminution in ability to earn a 
livelihood. The pensioners at eight dollars per month are 
hindered in their work to the extent of an amputated thumb 
or stiffened wrist. None of those pensioned at ten, twelve and 
fourteen dollars are suffering from an injury worse, in the 
opinion of the commissioner of pensions, than the loss of the 
middle, ring and little fingers of one hand. For he has fixed a 
rate of fourteen dollars per month for that injury. Those 
pensioned at thirty dollars have lost a hand or foot, or have 
suffered some disability deemed sufficient to render them 
unable to perform manual labor. 

Widows’ pensions, under the general law, are granted 
whenever the soldier dies by reason of injury received or dis- 
ease contracted in service ahd in the line of duty. The widow 
is entitled to receive the total disability rate corresponding to 
the rank of her husband when he received the injury which 
resulted in his death. Her pension commences from the 
death of the husband and continues during widowhood. Under 
the act of 1862, rates ranged from eight to thirty dollars per 
month. The act of March 19, 1886, provided that the pension 
of the widow of a private or noncommissioned officer should be 
increased from eight to twelve dollars per month, provided 
she married the deceased soldier prior to the passage of the act, 
or thereafter prior to or during his term of service. From 
July 25, 1866, widows have also been entitled to an additional 


allowance of two dollars per month for each legitimate child 
Vol. 9—28 
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of the soldier under sixteen years of age, and in their care and 
custody. The general law does not inquire into the financial 
condition of a widow, but she must show that her husband’s 
death was due to his service. 

Before March 3, 1901, the remarriage of a widow finally 
terminated her title to a pension. By the terms of the act of 
that date, if she be the wife of a soldier during the period of his 
service in any war, her pension is terminated by her remarriage, 
but, if she again becomes a widow or be divorced upon her 
own application and without fault on her part, she may be 
restored to the roll. She must, however, present evidence 
that she is without means of support, other than her daily 
labor, and that she does not have an actual net income in 
excess of $250 a year. 

In case a soldier is not survived by his wife, but by legiti- 
mate children under sixteen years of age, the children are 
entitled to the same pension as the widow might have received. 
Such children also succeed to a pension in cases where for 
some reason the right of the widow is terminated. Pensions 
to minors cease when they severally attain the age of sixteen 
years. In case a minor child becomes insane, idiotic or per- 
manently helpless before it attains that age, the pension con- 
tinues during the life of the child or during the period of the 
disability. 

When a soldier leaves no widow or minor children, pro- 
visions are made, under certain restrictions, for the succession 
to the pension of the dependent mother, the dependent father, 
or of the orphan brothers and sisters under sixteen years of age, 
jointly. The law established the right of succession in that 
order. Rates of pensions to dependent relatives are fixed 
according to rank, just as with widows, but since March 19, 
1866, the minimum rate is twelve dollars per month. 

Not including war with Spain pensioners, the number of 
invalids pensioned under the general law is 297,675, and the 
number of pensions to widows and dependent relatives is 
88,802. The amount paid to these pensioners during the fiscal 
year 1901 was $67,867,233.84. Since July 1, 1861, 880,585 
original invalid claims have been filed under the general law, 
and 587,647 have .been allowed. Out of 542,284 claims of 
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widows and dependent relatives filed, there have been allowed 
335,273. Very few applications based upon service in the 
Civil war are now presented under the general law. Down to 
June 27, 1890, the general law system was the only provision 
for pension allowances, with the exception of the service laws 
passed on behalf of the old wars. 

Though many abuses, extravagancies and incongruities 
have crept into our present laws, a properly guarded invalid 
pension system is in conformity with good public policy. Its 
value has repeatedly been recognized as a means of encourag- 
ing enlistments. So long as nations continue to settle their 
disputes through warfare, public opinion will hold govern- 
ments to the duty of properly providing for the care of the 
unfortunate victims of the battle field. Where injuries have 
been severe, pensions should be liberal. Aid to widows, 
orphans and dependent relatives merits general approval, 
when the head of the family has lost his life as a result of his 
service. A conservative rule, however, would exclude from 
the benefits of the pension laws the widow who has married 
the soldier at a period long after the termination of his service. 

The act of June 27, 1890, established a system of pensions 
for the benefit of those who served ninety days or more in the 
army or navy of the United States during the Civil war and 
were honorably discharged, and for their widows and minor 
children. The above requirement is supplemented by certain 
important conditions not connected with the service. In its 
operation, this system, unlike that under the general law, is 
restricted to the particular war concerned. 

The soldier who applies for an allowance must have per- 
formed the required term of service and must be suffering 
from some mental or physical disability of a permanent char- 
acter, not the result of his own vicious habits, which renders 
him unable to earn a support by manual labor. Rates range 
from six to twelve dollars per month, proportioned to the de- 
gree of disability to earn a support. No requirement is made 
that the applicant’s disability shall have any connection with 
military service, and the act of May 9, 1900, provides that, in 
determining inability to earn a support, edch and every in- 
firmity shall be duly considered, and the aggregate of the dis- 
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abilities shown be rated. The amount of the pension is deter- 
mined by the degree to which all these infirmities, whether 
minor or serious when considered together, render the appli- 
cant unable to earn a support by manual labor. Six dollars 
per month is the rate for any material impairment of such 
ability. For total, or nearly total inability to perform manual 
labor the allowance is twelve dollars. Intermediate rates of 
eight and ten dollars per month have also been established. 
A degree of disability that would entitle a claimant to the 
thirty dollar rate under the general law is pensioned under 
this act at twelve dollars per month. 

Some of the disabilities which are ratable under the gen- 
eral law do not constitute a valid claim under the act of 1890, 
because they do not materially interfere with the performance 
of manual labor. For instance, deafness of one ear is not 
pensionable. Though the age of a claimant is not considered 
in fixing the rate of pension under the general law, it is an 
important factor under the act of 1890. A claimant who has 
reached the age of seventy five years is allowed the maximum 
rate for senility alone, and at least the minimum rate is usually 
granted to one who has attained the age of sixty five years. 

There are 438,114 persons pensioned under this system 
for disabilities not of service origin. Of these 100,258 receive 
six dollars a month, 133,327 eight dollars, 37,055 ten dollars, and 
151,572 twelve dollars per monththroughspecial actsof congress. 

The widow of any person who served ninety days or more 
during the Civil war and was honorably discharged, if without 
other means of support than her daily labor, is entitled to a 
pension of eight dollars per month. She is not required to 
show that her husband’s death was the result of his service in 
the army, but she must have married him prior to June 27, 
1890. The act of May 9, 1900, provides that the widow may 
be pensioned if without other means of support than her daily 
labor, and an actual net income not exceeding $250 a year. 
Pensions to widows begin from the date of the application and 
continue during widowhood. The additional pension of two 
dollars per month for each of the children of a deceased soldier, 
under sixteen years of age, is paid to the widow under the 
same conditions as provided by the general law. 
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In case the soldier leaves no widow, or her right to a pen- 
sion is terminated by death or remarriage, the children under 
sixteen years of age receive the same pension as the widow 
would receive if living or eligible. Pensions to minor children 
who become insane, idiotic or permanently helpless are gov- 
erned by the same rule as under the general law. Children of 
a marriage which took place subsequent to June 27, 1890, 
are not entitled to a pension under this act. The act of 1890 
also makes additional and more liberal provisions for the pen- 
sioning of dependent parents. There are now 145,011 widows, 
children and dependent relatives pensioned under this system. 

The following table shows the great predominance upon 
the roll of pensioners under this law: 


Invalids. Widows, Children, etc. 


2 


Act of June 27, 1890, 438,114 145,111 
General law, 297,675 88,802 
War with Spain, 3,555 2,049 
War with Mexico, 7,568 8,109 
Indian wars, 1832-42, 1,086 3,479 
War of 1812, 1 1,527 
Revolutionary war, 9 
Nurses (Civil war) 650 

747,999 249,736 


Out of 997,735 persons on the pension list of the United 
States, 583,225, or over 58 per cent, are pensioned under the 
act of 1890. The war with Spain pensioners, as given in the 
foregoing table, are included under the general law, but are 
classified separately by the pension bureau. Up to the end of 
the fiscal year 1901 there had been 861,076 invalid claims filed 
under the act of 1890 and 470,850 allowed, and 357,752 wid- 
ows’ claims filed, with 197,872 allowed. There is an almost 
constant decrease in the number of Civil war claims annually 
admitted under the general law. Though the rates under the 
act of 1890 are lower, its terms are less restricted and proof is 
more easily furnished. Frequently claims are filed under both 
systems. The pension under the act of 1890 is more easily 
secured, but if sufficient proof can be advanced to secure the 
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allowance of a general law claim at a higher rate, the former 
pension is surrendered. 

The act of 1890 is the most extravagant pension law ever 
enacted and the most vulnerable point in our pension system. 
In 1887, President Cleveland courageously vetoed a similar 
law. He also made a record by his vetoes of unworthy special 
pension acts. The republican national platform of 1888 
denounced the hostile spirit shown by President Cleveland in 
his numerous vetoes of measures for pension relief, and, in the 
presence of an overflowing treasury, advocated the extension 
of pension legislation so as to provide against the possibility 
that any man who honorably wore the federal uniform should 
become an inmate of an almshouse or dependent upon private 
charity. TheGrand Army of the Republic, at Columbus, Ohio, 
in September 1888, adopted resolutions asking for service 
pensions to all who served sixty days or more in the Civil war, 
at the rate of eight dollars per month, and to all who served a 
period exceeding eight hundred days, an additional amount of 
one cent per day for each day’s service exceeding that period. 
In the presidential campaign of 1888 the pension question was 
in some localities a very important issue. The republican 
candidate for governor of the doubtful state of Indiana was 
General A. P. Hovey, president of the service pension associa- 
tion of the United States. Indiana was carried by the repub- 
lican party. 

After the inauguration of the new administration there 
was a concerted movement throughout the country for a 
service pension law. The Grand Army of the Republic and the 
pension attorneys were very active in urging the matter upon 
the attention of congress. It was the desire of the republican 
leaders to satisfy this demand without going to the extreme 
of a simple service pension bill. Consequently, the act of 
June 27, 1890, was passed. 

It was similar to the dependent pension bill vetoed by 
President Cleveland, except that it provided for the grading of 
the pension according to the degree of disability. In the 
house, the advocates of the measure estimated its cost at 
$25,000,000 per annum, and in the senate, at not to exceed 
$41,000,000 per annum. The law costs about $25,000,000 
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annually more than the highest estimate of its supporters. 

Under this system, the rich may be pensioned alike with 
the poor. If the medical examination shows that the claimant 
is wholly or partially unable to perform manual labor, there is 
no further inquiry into his ability to support himself. He may 
be a professional or business man in receipt of a large income, 
he may be the owner of valuable real estate or securities, but 
the law takes no cognizance of these facts. If he served ninety 
days during the Civil war and the medical examiners certify 
that he is unable to perform manual labor, he will receive his 
$144 a year. 

The claimant may never have been engaged in active 
service. His ailments or injuries may have no possible con- 
nection with life in the army. His property and income may 
be quite adequate for the support of himself and family. But 
the law gives him a clear title to a pension, and, if he yields 
to the solicitations of some fee-seeking attorney, his name will 
soon be on the pension roll. 

A concrete illustration will throw further light upon the 
operation of the act. Suppose a lawyer to be crossing a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare in one of our cities. He is struck by an elec- 
tric car and receives an injury necessitating the amputation of 
his foot. If he completed three months’ service during the 
Civil war he has a clear title to a pension of twelve dollars a 
month for life. But what justice is there in the provision of 
law which grants him the pension? Beyond the temporary 
interference with his work, his professional income may not 
be at all diminished. He may even recover heavy damages 
from the street railway company. For such a man, the law of 
1890 is practically an insurance provision against accident or 
illness which may result in permanent disability. 

Why should one class of men in this country be taxed to 
make provision of this kind for another classof men? ‘The only 
possible answer is that the latter class served in the Civil war. 
It is difficult to believe that reasons of sound public policy 
can be at the basis of such legislation. It is easier to think 
that in the presence of an overflowing treasury, congress was 
unable to resist the pressure of pension attorneys and soldier 
organizations for a distribution of the surplus. 
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In the illustration we have taken, the applicant has a 
clear legal title. No dishonesty or misrepresentation would 
be necessary to secure the allowance of his claim, however 
little merit there might be in it. But, in that large class of 
cases where the disabilities alleged are obscure and not ap- 
parent to other than medical experts, what a field for simula- 
tion and fraud! The eager persuasions of attorneys, the fact 
that less worthy comrades are receiving pensions, the great 
resources of the national treasury, induce many honest men, 
seemingly in normal health, to discover in themselves ailments 
which would have been little noticed but for the pension laws. 
In every large community may be found pensioners under this 
act, who are daily earning a living by manual labor, and seem 
to be under no disadvantage as compared with other workers 
of the same age and condition: in life. 

It is not a pleasant task to object to pensions to widows 
and fatherless children. But there seems to be no good reason 
why the national government should pension a widow who 
married a soldier twenty or twenty five years after his period 
of service, when his death can not be attributed in any way 
to that service. She is no more worthy of a pension than any 
other widow. Yet the act of 1890 grants pensions in just such 
cases, and, as amended in May, 1900, pensions the widow 
even when her net annual income amounts to $250, apart from 
any thing she may earn by her daily labor. 

This system does not provide a national gratuity or digni- 
fied form of poor relief for indigent and infirm veterans, for it 
makes no inquiry regarding the soldier’s property or income. 
It pensions alike rich and poor, prosperous and unprosperous. 
It is not a reward for long and meritorious service in the army, 
for it places the three months’ man upon the same basis as the 
soldier who fought through the whole war. Nor is it a com- 
pensation for injuries and disease contracted in the camp and 
on the battle field, for it pensions for all disabilities, whenever 
incurred, except those resulting from vicious habits. It is 
unsound in principle, loose in expression and frequently absurd 
in application. Taxpayers are required to bear an extrava- 
gant and unjust burden to insure a privileged class against 
serious accident or disability. Such a system stimulates dis- 
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honesty and dependence, fails to prevent the pension list from 
being as it should be, a roll of honor. Though there is little 
hope of its being changed at the present date, the history of 
its operation should serve as a warning when propositions for 
unlimited service pension laws are broached in congress. 
With the restoration of a treasury surplus, such measures are 
certain to be persistently urged. 

__ No soldiers have ever enjoyed the benefit of pension pro- 
visions so liberal as those applying to our forces engaged in the 
war with Spain and in suppressing the insurrection in the 
Philippine islands. The whole body of the general pension 
law, enacted from the Civil war down to the present time, 
applies to these soldiers just as it does to the veterans of the 
struggle of 1861-1865. No additional legislation has been 
needed. For the soldiers of the Civil war the system was 
gradually established and liberalized. For those of the war 
with Spain it is in effect immediately at discharge. 

Up to March 2, 1895, thirty years after the close of hostil- 
ities, many thousands of soldiers of the Civil war were pensioned 
at rates of two and four dollars per month. On June 30, 1890, 
there were on the rolls 95,835 invalid pensioners of that war 
at rates less than six dollars per month. Of these 21,232 re- 
ceived but two dollars per month, and 71,789 were pensioned 
at four dollars per month. No pensioner of the war with 
Spain can receive less than six dollars per month. That rate 
will be allowed for so slight an injury as the loss of a little 
finger. Other comparisons of rates are instructive. The rate 
for the loss of a hand or foot, which was eight dollars in 1865 
and fifteen dollars in 1866, was raised to eighteen dollars in 
1872, twenty four dollars in 1883, and has been, since 1888, 
thirty dollars. In 1865, a soldier who had lost an arm at the 
shoulder joint or a leg at the hip joint could receive only eight 
dollars per month; in 1898, the same disability was pensioned 
at forty five dollars per month. Prior to 1872, the loss of both 
hands was pensioned at twenty five dollars per month; the 
rate is now one hundred dollars. The loss of the sight of both 
eyes is now pensioned at seventy two dollars as compared with 
twenty five dollars in 1872. The highest rates for all injuries 
and disabilities of service origin are applicable to the soldiers 
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of the Spanish-American war. Total deafness of one ear en- 
titles them to a higher allowance than was provided for entire 
disability to perform manual labor at the close of the Civil war. 
The system under the act of 1890 is not, however, applicable 
to those engaged in the recent hostilities. 

Though war with Spain pensions are granted under the 
provisions of the general law, the pension bureau has classified 
them separately. All claims for disabilities contracted in the 
service since April 21, 1898, both in the volunteer and regular 
army and in the navy, are being charged to the account of the 
war with Spain. No date has yet been fixed as the termination 
of this war for pensionable purposes, and all claims that are 
filed come under that classification, provided the disability 
was incurred since April 21, 1898, and without regard to the 
location of the command at the time the disability was in- 
curred. It follows then that those who have received, or may 
hereafter receive, pensions on account of injuries in putting 
down the Philippine insurrection after the ratification of the 
treaty of peace with Spain are classified as war with Spain 
pensioners. 

An interesting comparison of the average annual value of 
each pension on the roll, each general law pension, each act of 
1890 pension and each Spanish war pension is made in the 
following table: 

AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE 


— ay 


Each Act of 

Each general June 27, 1890, Each Spanish 

Year Each pension law pension pension war pension 
1894 | $134 20 $155 08 $115 12 
1895 133 99 158 39 112 15 
1896 133 39 161 05 109 55 
1897 133 17 162 04 109 25 
1898 131 79 163 21 108 11 

1899 132 74 165 70 108 99 $196 53 

1900 132 39 167 53 108 28 169 10 

1901 131 87 168 67 108 09 153 50 


The high annual value of Spanish war pensions in 1899 
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was due to the fact that the first allowances were made to those 
who were suffering from pronounced disabilities of a severe 
nature. Later on, pensions were granted to applicants whose 
disabilities were less serious in character. In many cases, 
claimants were accorded the benefit of the doubt as to the 
existence of a pensionable disability where the disabled state 
was due to sickness rather than to permanent injuries. The 
decrease is also largely due to the fact that, with a return to 
favorable surroundings, the physical condition of most of 
those who served in this war is constantly improving. 

The commissioner of pensions has said that many of these 
pensioners will be ordered for re-examination at stated peri- 
ods, and that when the disability shall have ceased to exist in 
a pensionable degree, the pensions must stop in accordance 
with the law. 

There was a striking difference between the Civil war and 
the war with Spain. The former lasted four years and was 
characterized by desperate fighting and unprecedented casual- 
ties upon the battle field, in addition to an enormous number 
of deaths from disease in camp and prison. The war depart- 
ment estimates that, at one time or another, a total of 2,213- 
365 men served in the union army. On the contrary, the 
war with Spain was short and characterized by few direct 
casualties from shot and shell. Very serious injuries, however, 
resulted from disease incident to camp life and exposure to 
unusual climatic conditions. Within one hundred days from 
the declaration of war, Spain was seeking peace, and the 
average term of service was only about six months. About 
223,000 volunteer troops were called into service during the 
war. Since the treaty of peace, another volunteer army of 
over 39,000 officers and men has been used in our new posses- 
sions, and on June, 30, 1901, the regular army had reached a 
strength of 81,586 officers and men. 

In 1872, Commissioner of Pensions Baker reported that 
about six per cent of the union soldiers had filed claims for 
impaired health or disability resulting from their service. In 
the valuable discussion of Spanish war, pensions in his last 
report, Commissioner of Pensions Evans said that already 
claims amounting in number to about twenty per cent of the 
men enlisted for the Spanish war have been filed. This fact 
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he attributes to the importunities and persuasions of an army of 
attorneys, solicitors and drummers, who are eagerly seeking 
applications with the view of securing the twenty five dollar 
fee legally collectible for each claim allowed. He cites the case 
of a regiment which had a membership of fifty three com- 
missioned officers and 937 enlisted men. It suffered no battle 
field casualties and but one officer and twenty two men died 
of disease while in service. ‘There have already been filed 477 
claims for pensions on account of service in this organization 
for disabilities alleged to have been contracted during the 
brief term of its existence. 

Under the system adopted by the war department each 
volunteer soldier, upon his muster out, was required to state 
over his own signature whether he was then suffering from 
any disabilities. The great majority of volunteers stated that 
they had no disabilities. In this statement they were cor- 
roborated by the certificate of the commanding officer of each 
company and by that of an army surgeon, who was required 
to make a physical examination of each soldier mustered out. 
Yet thousands of applications for pensions have been filed on 
behalf of these identical men in which are set forth in great 
detail the dates and circumstances of origin of a number of 
disabilities incurred in service, with a statement that they 
have continued ever since. The names of the disabilities were 
usually suggested to the claimants by enterprising solicitors. 
In some cases, forty eight hours before executing his declara- 
tion for a pension, the claimant declared over his own signature 
that he had no disability of any kind; the commanding officer 
confirmed the declaration, and the surgeon examined the 
soldier and certified that he had no disability. 

In gaining an adequate conception of the importance of our 
pension system, the following statistical information will be of 
value: 

Paid for army pensions since July 1, 1865, $2,608,004,258.63 
Paid for navy pensions since July 1, 1865, 58,900,330.60 


Fees of examining surgeons, 17,375,192.13 
Cost of disbursement and agencies, 13,140,883.73 
Pension bureau, salaries, 48, 696,646.50 
Pension bureau, other expenses, 8,610,616.60 


Total, 2,754,727,928.19 
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The outstanding principal of the public debt of the United 
States was, when at its highest point, in 1866, $2,773,000,000. 
The pension expenditures since the Civil war have already 
reached that amount, and are continuing at the rate of $140,- 
000,000 per year. The comparative importance of pension 
disbursements before and after the Civil war is shown by the 
fact that the amount expended from July 1, 1790 to June 30, 
1865, was but $96,445,000. 

Within the space assigned to the present paper, it has 
been impossible to make more than passing comment upon the 
administrative evils of the pension system. Billions of dollars 
have been paid from the national treasury under methods 
which would not be tolerated in any business enterprise in the 
world. However well disposed the officers of the pension 
bureau may be, it is not now possible for them to render justice 
to claimants and to safeguard the interests of the government. 
In some of its aspects, the present system seems well adapted 
to facilitate fraud rather than to check it. The truth of these 
statements is abundantly attested by the published reports of a 
long succession of commissioners of pensions. In his last 
report, Commissioner Evans expresses emphatic concurrence 
in the protests of his predecessors against the wrongs of the 
system with whose administration they were charged. He 
makes a most earnest plea for reform, but the influences op- 
posed to a business-like administration of the pension bureau 
are so strong at Washington that there is little hope that 
congress will authorize any change for the better. 
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